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In our last Number we announced our intentiow of reviewing 
the work of Professor Hamilton, on the “ Rise and Progress, 
the Redemption and present State, and the Management of the 
Public Debt of Great Britain.” 

The subject is extremely important, and, in our view of it, 
embraces a very wide field of inquiry into the means by which, 
during more than a century, we have been enabled not only to 
bear immense and constantly increasing public expences, but 
have at the same time become far more politically powerful, aud 
abounding in private wealth (that is, mall the necessaries’ and 
even superfluities of civil life, and the means of obiaining them), 
than in any former period of our history. 

Public and private wealth are, without doubt, the very life» 
blood of our political existence ; and the long contest in which 
we have successfully encountered with dauntless front and uns 
wearled vigour the enemies of the civilized world, must have 
been insupportable, if by some means or other our pecuiliary 
resources had not been made productive in full inlets to 
the unexampled magnitude of our expences. 

During great part of twenty anxious years, armies and navies 
chave been maintained by Britain, scarcely less numerous, and 
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with infinitely more expensive equipments, than Imperial Rome 
could ever boast in the plenitude of her dominion, If some- 
times our hopes have been disappointed, has this ever in any one 
instance happened because the sinews of war have failed? Our 
force may have been misdirected or overpowered, but not for 
one moment in twenty eventful years has it ever been parallised 
by a failure of pecuniary strength. 

Has then this wonderful military exertion drunk up all the 
streams of civil prosperity? Has the plough stood still, or the 
loom been silent? Have our roads become green, our cities de- 
populated? Are parents dragged in fetters from their infant 
families; sons from their widowed mothers, to fill the wasted 
ranks of armies perishing by disease ? 

Nothing of all this, but quite the contrary! The mass of 
national weath in habitations, furniture, manufactures prepared 
for future use, and above all in territorial improvements, and in 
numerous and costly establishments which facilitate production 
and improve commercial communication, has greatly and obvi- 
ously increased. 

This is without doubt a remarkable anomaly in the history of 
nations; and few things can be politically more interesting than a 
view, if not incorrect or wholly inadequate, of the sources of this 
power, and the mechanism by which our unexampled milita 
and naval expences have hitherto been defrayed, while, at the 
same time, the growth of our intrinsic national wealth, as before 
stated, has been equally astonishing. 

We believe that the public opinion is at present very unsettled 
and indistinct on this subject; and as erroneous ideas of the 
artificial causes of extraordimary circumstances in the history of 
mankind readily introduce false principles of policy, it is the 
more material that the real bases should be known of the power 
which the British empire now displays, and of the revenue by 
which it has been enabled to persevere in its exertions. 

This is indeed indispensably necessary to any thing like a correct 
political view of the progress of our national debt and the plans 
for redeeming it. Professor Hamilton has limited his inquiry 
almost entirely to an arithmetical examination of the subject ; 
and to this extent has rendered a most important service. We 
think that most of his inferences would be correct if the prac- 
tical financier must be fettered by strict calculations of direct profit 
and loss, and forbidden to extend his views to considerations of 
political experience, or to compute the ultimate advantages, even 
ip a pecuniary view, which may result from such an adaptation 
of his arrangements to times and opinions as will give them sta- 


bility, and increase the general benefit resulting from them. 
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We are far from intending by this remark to depreciate the 
merit of the work before us; but however useful simplicity of 
theory may be to establish sound principles, it has the natural 
effect of fixing the attention too exclusively on some one of the 
many co-operating or contending powers in the mechanism of 
society, and among many necessarily co-existing causes to con- 
sider one only as essential, and all the others as contingent and 
subordinate. 

Theoretic investigations of particular topics are a sort of use- 
ful division of labour in preparing philosophical instruments for 
the practical politician, and as such we very highly esteem them ; 
but if without estimating their respective powers, or consider- 
ing the probable effects of their compound operation, the prac- 
tical politician looks to the agency of one of them only, and 
forms his plans on so contracted a principle, the chances are 
that he will fail of success, or if he should succeed, it would not 
be art but empiricism. 

As far, therefore, as the attention we wish to bestow on Pro- 
fessor Hamilton’s work will allow us room for collateral re- 
marks, we mean to take a wider view of the subject than he has 
done, which may enable us to pomt out more clearly the reasons 
why we can by no means join in his almost general disappro- 
bation of the satis which for many years past have been adopted 
or modified, in creating our funded debt, and in attempting to 
redeem it. 

We therefore request the attention of our readers to the fol- 
lowing important circumstances of comparison between the 
state of England now, after more than twenty years of almost 
uninterrupted war, and in 1714, when the Peace of Utrecht ter- 
minated a contest which had lasted from 1689, with four ‘years 
cessation. ‘The same cause of hostility has already extended 
the present wars, considered as one political era, to nearly the 
length of the two former, considered in the same manner.) | 


1. From 1714 to the present time the population of England 
and Wales has somewhat more than doubled. : 

2. The increase of real wealth has certainly been greater than 
of the population. ; 

$8. The average increase of money prices has been threefold. 


When we have explained the chief causes of these very great 
changes in the state of this part of the British empire, we mean 
to apply them im examining the causes of the progress of the 
public debt of this country, and its successive proportions to 
the private revenue, by which, through the medium of govern- 
ment, and by means of taxation, its interest is paid. ~ 
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The recent enumerations and revised returns of the parochial 
registers, enable us to ascertain with considerable precision, that 
during this interval of almost an hundred years the population of 
England and Wales has somewhat more than doubled. In 1710 
it was about 5,240,000, and had been decreasing.—In 1811 it 
was about 10,488,000, and rapidly increasing. 

The causes of this great increase have, without doubt, been 
chiefly various ameliorations in the state of the lower orders of 
the people, and more especially of late years. Much has been 
gained by medical improvements, but much more by the effect 
of the poor laws; a system, of which the present magnitude and 
of increase cannot be contemplated without 
alarm as to its ultimate consequences, but which, as now prac- 
tically employed, certainly promotes early marriages, preserves 
helpless infancy, makes sickness less fatal, and prolongs old age. 
Add to this, that during the whole period, hardly any of the ex- 
traordinary checks to the increase of mankind have existed in this 
country. It has suffered very little from civil war; not at all 
from pestilence ; and during many years, the flux of inhabit- 
ants has probably equalled, if not exceeded, the emigrations. 

The progress, in this respect, of the other parts of the united 
kingdoms, cannot be computed with equal precision; but there 
are very safe grounds for asserting, that if in Scotland it has 
been somewhat more slow, it has been far more rapid in Ireland, 
and that, on the whole, the total numbers have much more than 
doubled. 

It is easy to shew that this increase of numbers has been ac- 
companied by even a greater increase of intrinsic wealth and 
sources of private revenue. During the period included in these 
remarks, habitations, furniture, implements, &c. have been pro- 
gressively provided for the additional families; a// are, un- 
doubtedly, in these respects, better provided than an hundred 
years ago; and therefore this part of our intrinsic wealth has 
much more than doubled. 

As to territorial and other productions which require to be 
constantly replaced, in proportion to their constant consump- 
tion, the circumstances have been somewhat different, While 
the increase of provisions has been somewhat less than in pro- 
portion to the additional population, that of all other territorial 
produce from mines, &c. has far exceeded it, and the produce 
of manufacturing labour not only creates an abundantly greater 
surplus beyond the consumption of a duplicate number, but 
having been more and more aided by the invention and general 
use of artificial facilities of production, the means of augment- 
ing the quantity are in the duplicate proportion of the labour of 
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the additional numbers, together with that of the augmented 
means by which their labour is assisted. — 

During the earlier part of this period, it appears from the re- 
turns of the parochial registers, confirmed by abundant other 
proof, that the increase of inhabitants was chiefly agricultural, 
producing, till after the middle of the last century, an icreas- 
ing surplus of provisions; since that time the increase has been 
very much greater in towns and manufacturing districts. While, 
therefore, the surplus of the productions of all kinds of the 
latter proportion of the people, aided by constantly increasing 
and improving facilities, has increased to a wonderful extent, the 
agricultural produce has become inadequate to the necessities 
of the nation; and since this deficiency of the necessaries of 
life could only be supplied by an exchange with foreign nations 
of the surplus of manufactures, however great that surplus might 
become, and however adequate in value to supply what 1s 
wanted, yet the political inconvenience is manifest. 

The profit of labour to the employer is the general cause of 
such fluctuations; and here, in England, the peculiar cause of 
the change already stated has, without doubt, been this—that the 
facilities which obtain a greater produce from an equal quantity 
of human labour, increased more rapidly as applied to manufac- 
tures than to agriculture. At present, varioys causes which we 
cannot allow ourselves space to explain, are evidently co-operat> 
ing to equalize the profit of agricultural and manufacturing 
labour, and perhaps even to make the former preponderate ; and 
we have good reason to hope that the political inconvenience 
before mentioned will gradually, though perhaps slowly, be re- 
moved. 

It will hereafter be shewn how an increase of population and 
of profit to its employers operate very powerfully to increase 
the money price of all that is necessary for general consumption; 
or, according to an equivalent expression, to diminish the value | 
of money. A few words, however, may now be added on the 
peculiar nature and effects of that portion of national wealth 
which exists in the means of tacilitatmg production; that is, of 
Neer a greater quantity by an equal employment of human 
abour. 

In the progress of civil society the labour of mankind has four 
distmet objects: to provide things of which the necessity or 
utility artse in their consumption; as, for instance, food, and 
which must therefore be constantly’ reproduced:—to provide 
durable necessaries and conveniences; as, habitations, &c. which 
require a less proportion of annual labour to perpetuate than to 
create :—to provide the mstruments, nd various artilicial means, 
by which either the two former may be ‘obtained in greater 
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abundance and better, or in equal and sufficient abundance with 
a less quantity of labour:—to provide for defence, which too 
often degenerates into aggression, but which becomes more sys- 
tematic, and more distinctly a separate division of labour, whe- 
ther employed for civil or military purposes, in proportion to the 
improved state of society, not only in the country itself, but in 
all others with which it is politically connected. i 

It is very obvious, that in proportion as fewer hands are wanted 
for the first-mentioned purposes, more will be disposable for the 
use of the government, as civil officers, as soldiers, and as ma- 
nufacturers for military purposes. Wherefore, since the power 
of a nation depends on the quantity of the means of defence or 
annoyance, as its force depends on the energy and skill with 
which those means are employed ; it follows, that in proportion 
as the labour of production is facilitated, the politically disposa- 
ble numbers will be greater when compared with the whole 
population. 

This solves the problem, how a small nation without any 
diminution of its intrinsic wealth may be able to maintain equal 
armies with one far more numerous. If, for instance, in one 
nation two-thirds are usually wanted to reproduce food and other 
primary objects of consumption, and in another, half only are 
wanted for these purposes, then all other circumstances being 
alike, this difference of one-sixth of the whole number may 
be added to the power of its government. Also, if by means of 
improved machinery in manufactures, two men can produce as 
much as three before, the third, if not employed to increase the 
former quantity, may be added to the power of the government. 

An application of these observations to the present state of 
the Britush empire will clearly shew, why it has for su long a time 
been able to spare such an immense proportion of its population 
for military purposes, not only without being impoverished in 
point of intrinsic wealth by the loss of their profitable labour, 
but with a sill remaining surpius of hands to employ very actively 
in augmenting its present, and still more its progressive, increase. 

If also the private revenue of the nation has, from these and 
other cau-es, increased in more than a duplicate proportion, it so 
far follows, that the part of it which may be spared for the use of 
the government will have equaliy increased in intrinsic value; 
and if the money value of that revenue is tripled, its nominal 
amouut, us estimated in money, will be more than six times as 
great. that is, the population being now more than twice as 
great as in 1714, the intrmsic wealth and revenue being still more 
mcreased, and the money price of that wealth being tripled (if 
tripled ?), it conclusively tollows, that, one with another, private 
mcomes would not now be so much diminished in real value. by 
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paying thirty millions a year for the expences of government, 
(exclusive of the interest of public debt,) as by He five mil. 
lions a year only at the former time. 

It will hereafter be shewn that money paid by the subject for 
interest of public debt, only falls within the case of actual 
national expence, so far as that debt belongs to foreigners or 
others to whom its interest is transmitted. ; 

With respect to the degree in which the money prices have 

increased since 1714, the general opinion that on a medium they 
are three times as great as formerly, is probably very near the 
truth. Various causes have been assigned for this increase, of 
which the greater part have, undoubtedly, more or less coutri- 
buted to it; and as the effects of any one of them have been 
more than of others laboriously traced by persons with powers 
of observation naturally or artificially contracted, to that cause 
which they happen more clearly to apprehend they usually attri- 
bute the combined effect of many causes co-operating. 
_ We hope not to fall into the same error when we state that 
the progressive increase of the population, and, more especially, 
of that part which lives in towns, or is elsewhere employed other- 
wise than in reproducing the annual consumption of food, has 
been a very material cause of the progressive increase of its price, 
and, by a chain of consequences, of the general cost of labour, 
and of what is commonly called the depreciation of the value of 
money. We understand by the latter expression, the diminution 
of its power as an instrument in estimating, exchanging, and 
transferring other things of real or imaginary worth, without any 
direct reference to the commercial value of the material employed 
in its fabrication. 

We believe it will be found historically true, that, independent 
of the quantity of circulating metallic money, or of debts per- 
forming its functions, and also independent of the immediate 
effects of powerful causes, such as sudden abundance or scarcity, 
there exists a fluctuation of money prices, which is usually most 
visible with respect to things of most general and necessary con- 
sumption; and which very materially depends on the advance or 
decline of population, and, more generally, on the state of na- 
tional prosperity. 

If, as seems probable, the average supply of the necessaries 
and comforts of life, during any period of sufficient length to 
decide the question, will be very nearly in an exact proportion to 
the consumption, where the population is stationary as to 
numbers, aud the habits of life are little varied by moral 
or political changes; it is also a probable inference, that a con- 
stantly increasing population will anticipate the increase of pro- 
duce for its own use, and the case will be inverted when, from 
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any cause, its numbers are diminishing. We ‘believe that supply 


much more usually adjusts itself to demand than the demand to 
the supply. We do not mean to say that this is always the case, 
because novelty will tempt purchasers, and unusual abundance 
will, to a limited extent, increase consumption; but where the 
regular effect of increasing or diminishing numbers is not con- 
trolied by other causes, we think it evident that the course will 
be such as we have stated. , 

Where there was previously an exported superabundance, the 
earlier effects of an imcreasing demand may, for some time, be 
hardly visible; or may even be counteracted, as to any particular | 
commodity, by any circumstance which may act as a stimulus 
for producing it beyond the progressive consumption. ‘This 
happened during the first half of the last century. For several 
years, till after the bankruptcy of the South Sea compatiy, there - 
was an extreme activity of circulation, and decreasing interest of 
debts, indicating that sort of plenty of money, or, more properly, 
facility of obtaining credit, which is commonly deemed a chief 
eause of increasing prices; yet they regularly declined, and con- 
tinued to do so for near forty years. But, during that period, the 
trade and manufactures of the country were by no means re- 
markably prosperous, a sure proof that they were not remarkably 
profitable. ‘The increase of population was not inconsiderable, 
though far less than it has since been; but the profit of manufac- 
tures did not as yet entice it by high wages from agricultural em- 


ployments. 


With the sudden and great change in that respect, which took 
place in consequence of the political ascendency that we acquired 
during the latter part of the seven years war, may be visibly con- 
nected a very rapid change from superabundance of agricultural 
produce to an actual deficiency. A public debt, which had 
mereased fifty-fold between the revolution and the peace of 
Utrecht, had no visible effect on the value of money. A long 
peace, with very remarkable alternations of private credit, between 
extreme activity and a general stagnation of pecuniary trans- 
actions, had no remarkable effect on money prices of necessaries. 
"The succeeding war, from 1740 io 1748, disastrous to our com- 
merce, inpedmg our manufactures, and materially increasing our 
national debt, did not visibly alter the value of money. 

‘The causes of its diminished value, perhaps, began to operate 
several yeurs before their effects were distinetly visible, but it was 
noi till some time afier the successiul termination of the seven 
years war that the change became remarkable. During the 
American war the money prices of most things of extensive use 
considerably diininished; during the present war they have still 
mere remarkably increased. We by no means infer that these 
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circumstances may not have important and regular effects on the 
value of money, but only that other powerful causes may have 
produced these seeming anomalies ; and also, that the great de- 
crease in the value of money has been, in a considerable extent, 
occasioned by the concurrent increase of real weulth, and of the 
population employed in producing it. 
~ Soon after the iniddle of the last century, a great ini began 
in the propagpon of agricultural produce: and its home consump- 
tions 
In about twenty years, during which: the sopeleabi appears 
to have increased about one million, a great surplus of corn, 
which had previously been exported, was changed to an average 
deficiency, which soon ‘became constant, and has since very 
greatly increased. It is, therefore, evident that a great change 
was then beginning between the comparative numbers of persons 
employed in producing corn, and of those by whom It was con- 
sumed. With that change begun one very efficient cause of the 
general depreciation of money. A deficiency of supply, which 
has never since overtaken the constantly i increasing demand, has 
produced a progressive increase of prices, requiring higher wages 
for subsistence, giving greater profits to the farmer, leading him 
to give higher rents, and thus adding to the money price of lands, 
and, like all other movements, acting with increasing effectin 
proportion to its unimpeded duration. Yen 
The advance of money price, however great, cannot restore 
the equilibrium, so long as it can be paid without difficulty by the 
great mass ef consumers, which will continue while the peoiitvof 
employing them in manufactures is great enough, and the sale of 
those manufactures extensive enough,. to allow of paying ade- 
quately increasing wages. And the period during which this 
excess of profit, or one of its consequences, induces the em- 
ployer to give adequate wages, is proionged by the multiplied 
facilities ot production which have, within a few years, been 
greatly improved, and many of them almost recently imvented. 
In these a very large addition to the national capital is now 
invested, of which, like all other* capital, the revenue depends 
altogether on the productive use; and on this account, the pro- 
prietors of this species of capital must continue to employ their 
woramen, or cease to derive any profit from it. So tar as ex 
tends to internal consumption ouly, the demand for the produce - 
of manuiacturing industry can never be so excessive, but that, as 
long as room remains for increase or improvenient of cultivation, 
a sufficient number of bands wiil.remain to cultivate with ade- 
quate profit, and to an extent proportioned to the consumption, 
Nor could the diminution of the value of money, which resalts 
from an inadequate domestic supply of these things for which. 
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money is chiefly wanted, continue for any long space, were it not 
for such a profitable exportation of manufactures as entices too 
large a proportion of labour from its more useful employment 
in reproducing food. | 

So long as only a surplus of labour beyond what is wanted 
for domestic use is thus employed, the very irregular demands of 
foreign markets, however inconvenient, will probably not mate- 
rially affect the average value of money; but the case is materi 
ally different when a constant deficiency of the necessaries of 
life, creating, as before stated, of itself alone a constantly in- 
creasing money price for them, can only be supplied by a precarious 
exchange for things of very inferior use; of things subject to the 
caprice of fashion, and the control of adverse policy. Those 
who must buy cannot meet on equal terms in the market with 
those who are subject to no such necessity ; and hence arises an 
obvious additional cause why the money prices of the food of a 
nation so skuaied must continue to increase so long as it has 
luxuries only, or things of which the purchase may be postponed, 
to give to foreigners mm exchange for it. 

We are very far trom intending to lessen the moral and poli- 
tical value of commerce, and of industry employed to furnish it 
with merchandise ; but we have wished to explain an important 
cause of the modern change of money prices, which appears to 
us to have considerably resulted from an inconvenient disparity 
of profit between the cultivation of necessaries and the imanufac- 
ture of superfiuities. We are not aware that this cause of de- 
preciation of money has been much considered, which must be 
our excuse if we appear to bestow on it a disproportionate 
degree of attention. We need not explain those causes of it 
which are more generally, though we believe imperiectly, known. 

But if the population has doubled, if the real weaith has in- 
creased in more than a duplicate proportion, and if the money 
price of that real wealth, on an average, is three times greater 
than it was a hundred years ago, it strictly foliows, that one 
miliion a year of public revenue at that time, bore as large a 


proportion to the means of paying:it as more than six millions 
now; probably full seven millions *. 


* About the middle of King Wiliiam’s reign, Gregory King valued the whole 
p ivate revenue of England and Wales, including labour, at 43,500,000/. His 
authority is very great, and we may rely on this calculation as a near approxi- 
mation. The long wars which followed, and various other circumstances, had 
diminished the population about one-twenty-sixth, but there was no remarkable 
change in money prices from the Revolution to the Peace of Utrecht. a, 

But, as 10 to 65 so is 43,500,000 1. to 282,750,000 /. 

From the returns made in 1811, it is clear that the population of England and 
Wales mustnow exceed 10,500,000, probably 10,700,000. 

The earnings of the labouring classes of this population at the present wages 
are very moderately computed at 130,000,000/, a year, 
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_ We may apply these propositions in comparing the public 
debts contracted during the two wars which preceded sin 
of Utrecht, and which have been since the year 1792. ‘The 
debt, when that peace was made, is stated by Professor Hamil- 
ton to have amounted to 55,282,978/. of which all but about 
1,054,925/. had been contracted in about twenty-five years, that 
is, after the revolution. ‘Ihis statement, if correct, probably 
included the floating debt unprovided for, and afterwards paid 
out of the unappropriated revenue; for it apes from an ex- 


The property income, as ascertained by the tax assessments for England and 
Wales, will be found this year to amount to more than 140,000,000, 

Witb due allowance therefore for various profits which, escape assessment, the 
present annual revenue must certainly exceed 280,000,000, and is probably little 
less than 300,000,000, And this remarkably agrees with the inference from the 
increase of population and of money-prices. 

The addition of Scotiand must also be allowed for, which contributed very 
little during the former period ; that is, in the reigns of King William and Queen 
Anne, until the peace of Utrecht. The population of Scotland is about a sixth, 
the extent about half, the cultivated extent about a sixth of the same in England 
and Wales; the wages are lower; but all takcn together, the revenue of Scotland 
cannot be less than a tenth of that of Eugland, nor can both together be computed 
at less than between 310 and 330,000,000 a year. 

_ By another statement, which differs very little from that adopted by Professor 
Hamilton, it appears that the debt contracted during the reign of King Wiliam, 


by a war which iasted almost nine years, was - - £15,730,439 

The debts contracted during the reign of Queen Anne, by a 
war which lasted almost eleven years, was - - 37,750,661 
53,481,100 


_ Comparing these debts with the money and means of the present times, by 
computing the increase of population as about twofold, the change of muney- 
prices about threefold, and the addition of Scotland about a ninth, it will be 
found that they were ‘equivalent hy the following sums in the present state of 
Great Britain : 

_ King William’s debt multiplied by 645, and one-ninth added, £112,385, 247 

Queen Anne’s debt multiplied by 6°50, and one-ninth added _ 272,643,662 


The two united £385,028,909 


_ Since the beginning of 1793 to the Ist of August in the present year, and de- 
ducting the short interval of peace, during which the war expences never entirely 
ended, we have had very nearly the same duration of war, and the increase of 
debt reduced to a five per cent. stock at par, in order to make it more neaily 
correspond with the debts of King Wiliiam and Queen Anne, which were even at 


a higher rate of interest, and, including the unfunded bills, has becn nearly as 
follows : 


The first war, including Imperial loan, about - £195,600,000 
The second war, including Krish loan payable by Britain _ 117,927,890 
£313,527,890 


Neither of the two latter sums are accurate, but os are near enough to svew 
that whev considered with due attention to the difference of national means, the 
debts incurred in the second period of warfare are by no means s0 ome as in 
the first. 
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chequer account presented to parliament, and dated March 14, 
1716, that the principal money borrowed had been 47,268,8832. 
of which 665,782/. had been paid, and 46,603,100/. remained, 
at an annual charge of 3,118,448/. 

But this sum being a charge on Jess than half the present po- 
pulation, and taken from less than half the present real private 
revenue, and computed m money of three times its present value, 
was, therefore, in proportion to the means of paying it, quite as 
much as a debt incurred during the last twenty years would be, 
of more than three hundred and twenty millions borrowed, with 
more than twenty millions a year for its interest and cost of ma- 
nagement, 

The annual charge, however, for the increase of both funded 
and unfunded debt since 1792, and to August the Ist, 1813, 1s 
only about 16,500,000/. being considerably ess in proportion to 
the present real wealth of the country. . 

It cannot, however, be denied that our exertions have been 
much greater and more expensive than in these proportions of 
interest for debt contracted. Our armies and navies have been 
much more than double, the equipments are intrinsically more 
costly, aud we canuot venture:to say that the expences have 
been managed with greater economy. 

The debt has not increased in equal proportion, because in 
two ways the exertions have been very great, by which its increase 
has been-retarded. By the war-taxes, and by the sinking fund. 
But if the durable pressure has been lessened by them, the 
question which naturally follows is this: have the temporary 
burdens, and the ‘subtraction of such immense numbers from 
productive employments, impoverished the nation, or altogether 
stopped its improvement? Had it been so, we should soon have 
seen the effect in falling prices, in a suspension of public works 
by subscription, and by many other unequivocal proofs. 

4he reasous. why we are now able to make such unexampled 
exertions have been already explained. In fact, nearly the whole 
resolves itself into increased facilities of production, into a sub- 
stutution of inanimate for avimated power, and, in a less degree, 
the substitution of the labour of catile and horses for that of 
man. Not to mention many well known instances of inanimate 
movement, by fire or by water, of complicated machinery, one 
example of a recent improvement in rural economy may be 
produced, which will fuily explain the eftect of this system. - 

» Oma tillage farm of three hundred acres a threshing machine, 
ifonly moved by horses, on a very moderate estimate saves as 
much human labour as that of one man constantly employed, 
and far more if moved by water. The produce is the same, but 
the farmer saves so much expence in producing, and the nation 
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gains one man by each of those machines, who may be employed 
as a soldier or sailor, or a military manufacturer, without: any 


.diminution of reproduction, aud whose wages im his: mew and 


unproductive occupation are provided by the economy of ex- 
pence in threshing corn; for im this view of the question, each 
private saving of expence is a national saving. Apply the same 
reasoning to the numberless similar improvements) of modern 
times in this country, and it will be easily seen why we have not 
only more men to spare, but more means to pay them without 
A further analysis of this most interesting question would lead 
us to remoter causes than the mere progress of mechanical in- 
ventions; to those causes on which the latter mainly depend for 
their introduction and improvement. They are, in«fact, the 
creatures of high civilization in the true meaning of | that word ; 
of a state of society in which mental energies are excited, and 
industry is animated by a certainty that their movements will be 
unfettered by bad government, and in.no danger of foreign or 
Yet, although the means of supporting without impoverish- 
ment the immense public expences of modern times. in. this 
country may be very distinctly traced to increasing national pro- 
sperity, resulting from the intellectual, moral,:and_ political im- 
provements which denote high civilization, it may not be the less 
interesting to know by what mechanism of finance we have been 
able to raise our public debt to its present vast amount 
In every state of improved society it is much more profitable 
to the mass of the population that a part should be appointed 
to protect the whole, than that all should be called upon to quit, 
when wanted, the occupations where use and art have made hen 
labour additionally productive, and contribute personally a. part 
of their time to an object, whether civil or military, for which by 
education and habit they have not been adapted.» Generally 
speaking, if these services are paid for by those whose time and 
capital is devoted to productive employments out of their re- 
venue, a much larger proportion of it will remain for. their 
own use than if their personal service were required: The time 
saved will produce far more than the cost of the commutation in 
If no moral and political circumstances interrupted the near!y 
equable progress of social life, all the cost of civil ‘and military 
protection might be paid by regular and equable contemporai 
contributions from the revenue obtained by the profit of cmguth 
and of labour productively employed. | But since, from various 
causes, the expences of every government will be extremely 
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unequal according to political circumstances, the grand question 
seems to be, by what mechanism of finance may the natural in- 
conveniences of this irregularity be so obviated as to produce 
the least possible mischief? By what means during periods of 
great national expence may a government avail itself of the na- 
tional surplus of population and produce, without materially im- 
peding the progress of private industry ? 

€ more ancient way of attempting to do this was by hoard- 
ing in money the surplus of a revenue which exceeded the or- 
dinary expences; or sometimes, by exacting contemporary con- 
tributions equal to the addition to them. 

The system of hoarding in peace a treasure to be spent 
during war, promises well on a cursory view of it, but is of all 
that can be adopted the most injurious to national prosperity. It 

diminishes the circulating medium when most wanted to employ, 

during peace, a supernumerary population ; at that time it in- 
creases the value of the remaining money, and consequently 
deadens industry by depressing prices, which are suddenly in- 
creased again by its dispersion during subsequent war. It is 
saved when dear, and spent when cheap. Hoarding money in a 
national treasury during peace, diminishes the stimulus to in- 
dustry when labour is most plentiful, to increase it when labour 
for productive purposes is most scarce. 

But the system of raismg money during war by taxes equal to 
the additional expence, if adopted when that expence is great, is 
little less mischievous, though its bad consequences are totally 
different. 

In the former case, money in circulation for productive uses is 
made more plentiful by war; the farmer, the manutacturer, all 
who have labour to sell, or its produce, obtain higher prices, 
and imagine themselves sodividen!by richer, if the treasure is not 
exported, and no evils of war are felt beyond the place of actual 
hostilities, and even there a lavish expence is often some com- 
pensation for its local injuries. 

But a war altogether supported by taxes equal to its cost, will 
almost always become grievous and unpopular too soon to be 
earried on to a successful conclusion. ‘The private revenues 
bemg materially diminished, the purchase of things not imme- 
diately necessary likewise diminishes, and this soon affects the 
general industry. 

These defects of both the other systems would be, in some 
degree, removed, so far as it can be contrived that the expences 
of war shall be provided for partly out of hoarded treasuve, and 
partly by temporary taxes; for could this be done in well ad- 

Justed proportions, their respective effects would, to some ex- 
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tent, counteract each other, and less change would happen from 
the former state of civil economy. 

But where money cannot be hoarded as a national treasure, no 
counterpoise can be made by its dispersion to the sudden effects 
of heavy and temporary taxation; which, therefore, will soon 
have all the consequences that indicate, though it may be erro- 
neously, the decline of national prosperity, and lead to general 
distrust and despondence. 

War can never, perhaps, altogether cease to be a political as 
well as moral evil, but its bad consequences, as resulting from its 
cost, are greatly diminished by the modern funding system as 
conducted in this country. By this system, so far as it is made 
to extend, no sudden change of any great importance is made in 
the sums taken from private incomes for the public use, the 
contemporary payment amounting on a medium to only about 
five per cent., thatis, about the usual rate of interest for the 
money expended. Instead of calling on the people to pay at 
once the whole additional expence, the government obtains the 
money wanted by selling annuities, either temporary or per- 
petual, to those who will give most for them; and it contracts 
for the whole community a moral and political obligation to pro- 
vide the means of regularly and punetually paying the au- 
nuities which it has sold. ‘The transaction more nearly re- - 
sembles that of raising money by sale of annuities and rent 
charges in private life than the contracting of demandable debts ; 
differing in nothing from the former as to temporary annuities, 
and with respect to the perpetual annuities, only differing from 
an absolute sale of rent charges, by retaining a right to repur- 
chase them at a stipulated price, which price differs from that 
obtained by their sale, according to the conditions made at the 
time of the contract. 

It is commonly objected to this system, that by raising money 
in this manner instead of providing it by adequate contemporary 
taxes, we exonerate ourselves to burden posterity. 

In a national view, and as concerns the future resources of 
the government, many inconveniences may obviously arise from 
too great an extension of this svstem, but we apprehend that 
the popular objection to it which we have just now stated is 
altogether erroneous. 

If any one, instead of being called upon to pay 100/. as his 
share of the extraordinary expenditure, is only called upon to 
pay about the usual interest of that sum, the difference as respect 
ing his posterity amounts to this—that if lis property ts of such 
a sort that 100/. cannot give 5/. a year of revenue, he and his 
posterity lose the annual difference ; but this may almost always 
be avoided by a change of such property for other of a more pro- 
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fitable kind.—If his property is so employed as to give him more 
than five per cent. profit, he, and through him, his posterity gavr 
the whole of the difference. In any case, if he retains 100/. 
capital, he has so much more to leave behind him. But if, ac- 
cording to the present system, he is also annually charged by in- 
crease of taxes with a sum to redeem his assumed proportion of 
the annuity created, the only difference is, that the term during 
which he pays interest instead of its principal money, becomes 
limited in proportion to the efficacy of the addition. 

The next important question which arises respecting our 
funding system is, by what possible means do private persons 
provide the vast sums which they annually advance for the use 
of government; is there really a corresponding imcrease of na- 
tional wealth, or does the artifice of the system ouly increase its 
pecuniary denomination? Many vague and strange opinions 
are confusedly held on this subject, which are not worth con- 
futing or repeating: but there is one opinion of no small import- 
ance, and which has obtained general credit on the coutinent, 
where it has prompted the peculiar system of hostilities which 
of late years has been intended to ruin us by cutting off the sup- 
posed sources of almost all our wealth. ‘The measures which, in 
consequence of this opinion, have been so steadily and actively 
adopted, have certainly caused inconvenience and loss to par- 
souls classes in this country, but they have not had, and indeed 


could not have, any great effect on the resources of government ; 


and as a question of ultimate consequences, it is by no means im- 
probable that, in the end, they will be found to have promoted 
the general good by contributing to restore a more convenient 
distribution of national industry. 

In truth, the ability to advance such great sums for the use of 
the public and on the credit of the funding system, depends most 
materially on an actual concurrent increase of the real wealth of 
the country, and without such an increase would be difficult, if 
not impossible. But the rapid progress of Britain in that respect, 
though, without doubt, assisted by foreign trade, has arisen much 
more from the great increase of population and of domestic im- 
provements, than from any causes over which foreign power can 
exercise a control. | 

Since the peace of Utrecht the funded debt of Britain, valued 
according to the present market prices, has incieased about two 
hundred and eighty millions, while the national capital, esti- 
mated in the same manner, cannot have increased less than fif- 


teen hundred millions, or considerably more than six times as . 


much as the value in money of which the interest is paid by a 
corresponding increase of taxes. 


If a large part of this debt has been contracted within a few 
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years, it is equally apparent that, at least, as large a proportion 
of productive capital has been created within the same period. 
The real means of paying the additional interest are the clear 
annual value of the produce of this capital; the ability to pay 
therefore has apparently kept pace with the demand, through 
the medium of taxes. 

We have used the popular language of debt and interest, but 
the real nature of the funding system 1s, perhaps, more easily ex- 
plained by considering the transactions as more correctly a sale 
of annuities by the nation, aud purchase of them by individuals 
through the intervening agency of the government. So far as 
those individuals are mhabitants of this country, it, only causes a 
transfer of reyenue from’ one class of proprietors to another ; 
but this tranfer being in some degree. fromthe active to. the 
inactive pat of the nation, is supposed by some tq. be of ime 
portance in diminishing the means of employing it with due profit, 

It might be so if the intrinsic capital, and not a portion, of the 
profit obtained by that capital, were transferred to persons un- 
able or unwilling to use it, Lf a soldier grown gray iu camps, 
and worn out: by hardships, were to have a grant for his future 
subsistence of a field cut off from a well managed farm, and 
hereafter,to be made productiye, if at all so, by his owmexer- 
tions, the diminution of its crops would soon be apparent; but 
if he should be paid by a contribution out of the produce of that 
farm managed as before, the increase or deerease of that produce 
in consequence of that payment, would chiefly depend on, the 
following circumstances: Lf, before: his pension was charged on 
it, the occupier could make 20 annual saving or gain beyond. bis 
total expences, his meaps of obtaining produce inust now) di- 
nunish, and he must eventually, be reduced, to poverty, Lf he 
previously gained on an average just so much as he is now com+ 
pelled to pay as a pension; it js tue that he will, not become 
poorer, but,he cannot become richer, uor can he make his farmi 
increase its own produce employing on it. savings which no 
longer exist. But if the pension thus charged! on ‘him:is less 
than the annual gain or accumulation of real capital, all the dif- 
ference remains to, him, and! may be employed in augmenting its 
future predices and therefore bis future gain. 

Apply this to the national funding system. By that system 
there is no transfer of real capital, or capital in kind, but only of 
saleable annuities. secured ‘by its produce: no field is cut off 
from the farm, but instead of it is transferred a portion of. the 


annual profits. . 


If the public. necessities exact more revenue by taxes than the 


aggregate amount of the contemporary natiogal gain, there must 
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be not only a cessation of improvement, but an actual diminu- 
tion of private revenue, which will obviously continue in 4 
geometrical proportion. If they exact /ess revenue than the 
total national gain, then so much of the remaining surplus as is 
employed in hiring more labour, or in any other facilities of pro- 
duction, will increase the total private revenue, and consequently 
the means of national accumulation. 

- A portion, however, of those gains may be employed in ob- 
taining things valuable but not productive, as precious stones and 
metals, as works of art, pictures, statues, &c.; in which case the 
increase of capital would so far be in only an arithmetical, and 
not a geometrical proportion. 

- If, in the third case, the demands of government are commen- 
surate with the private gains, the nation becomes neither richer 
nor poorer, and is in a state of indolent indifference, neither ani- 
mated by a prospect of increasing riches, nor rendered de- 
sponding by a feeling of their diminution. 

The case before stated from private life will also explain the 
reason why it is probable that the price paid to the government 
by the purchasers of the annuities which are sold by it, is a part, 
and a part only, of the progressive increase of real capital. 

If not so, it must either be a part of unproductive accumula- 
tions of former gains, or it must be a subtraction from the active 
capital which was employed in replacing consumption or in- 
creasing the national a Any: material subtraction of the 
latter, would soon become as visible in its effects as if the farmer 
were forced to sell a part of his working stock, or leave a field un- 
tilled for want of money to pay his usual number of labourers. 
And it is equally clear, that it cannot in any great extent have been 
supplied by the unproductive accumulations of former gains; no 
farther, certamly, than it may appear that those accumulations 
on the whole have really diminished. In ene respect this has 
happened, for a great proportion of metallic money has been 
exported ; but only so much of this can be placed to the publie 
account as has been exported for public purposes,.and by any 
probable calculation far the greater part of the money obtained 
by the funding system must have been furnished by recent in- 
crease of real wealth, and by a part only of that increase; for 
if amounting to the whole of it, by what means are buildings, 
canals, docks, inclosures, &c. &c. every where going on, and every 
where paid for? We must not entertain the absurd fancy that 
an increase of money prices is an increase of real capital, and 
thus furnishes the means of paying for all these additions to the 
stock of national wealth. food of a labourer, if he is ade- 
quately paid, is the same, whether the money price of wheat is 
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on a medium four shillings or twelve shillings a bushel; the pro- 
portion of his pay to his subsistence depends on various causes, 
and is more likely to increase than otherwise with the increase of 
money prices, aud even beyond a due proportion to them. In any 
view of the question, a change of the scale by which things are 
measured and transferred cannot be a change of the things 
themselves, nor in any respect alter their quantity, the aggregate 
amount of which is the real national eapital. 

_ A third important question is, by what means such immense 
sums are so easily collected as are now advanced by individuals 
for the public use by loans contracted under the funding system. 
We think it very doubtful if this could be done, were the whole 
or even the greater part of the payments made in metallic money, 
however plentiful it might be, when compared with the present 
circulation: ‘The mechanism by which tt is now done is much 
more convenient, though probably contrived without any antici- 
pation of its utility i in this respect, and perhaps now producing its 
effect without any general knowledge of the manner in which itacts. 

In a highly improved state of civil economy there are four 
principal means by which property is transferred. 

The first is by metallic coins, which usually contain, in the 
materials of which they are made, nearly the same computed 
intrinsic value as that of the property transferred by them. 

The second is by transferable securities, or acknowledgments 
for debts not bearmg interest, of which debts metallic coms are 
the known measures ; securities, of which the materials have no 
value, but which are useful as instruments for paying and receiving 
in proportion to the general confidence that the obligations con~ 
tracted by them will be performed ; and are valued in propor tion 
to that confidence. 

The third is by transferable securities, or acknowledgments 
for debts bearing interest. ‘These have the double use of money 
and of productive capital ; “metallic coins, as before, are the mea- 
sures of their nominal value ; and as instruments in paying and 
receiving they are estimated by the degree of confidence which 
may exist, that the obligations contracted by them will be duly 
performed, and also as to this third kind, by regard to the profit 
obtained by them when compared with the general contemporary 
profit of lending money. 

The fourth is accomplished without any circulating security, 
by the intervention, in‘general, of money-agents or bankers, who 
place the money value to be transferred, as received from the 
one party and paid by the other, in their books of account; and 
by chat act, with the concurrence of both parties, become sub- 
stituted debtors and creditors, often tratiate erring backward aad. 


forward for those who keep accounts with them to a very great. 
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amount, without need of any payments in money of any sort, until 
the whole transactions are ultimately balanced, and then only to 
the extent in which the obligations they have "contracted to pay 
and to receive for any person with whom they have so contracted, 
are found, on the close of the account, to be unequal. Thus it 
may often happen, that property to an immense value is trans- 
ferred with little or no use of money as an instrument of paying 
for it. It will therefore readily be observed, how very much. the 
extension of the private banking system adopted j in this country 
has superseded the use of any sort of money in a great part of 
its local transactions. 

Of these four means by which property is transferred, the third 
is practised by our government to a very great extent, and is @ 
most important step in the progress of our funding system; one, 
mdeed, without which the means of procuring the capital, pe- 
riodically funded would be very deficient. 

A very large part of the expence of the nation is paid. by ex- 
chequer and other bills, issued to obtain for that purpose other 
money of smaller numerical value. ‘These bills bemg readily cir- 
culated have, ina great degree, the nature and use of money, with 
the advantage of being a productive capital while possessed. ‘The 
two sorts of money firstdescribed not having this advantage, do not 
create the same inducement to accumulate them. Metallic money, 
indeed, possesses within itself the guarantee of its‘exchangeable 
er commercial value ; but then it affords no profit while hoarded, 
and consequently will only be collected and retained by those 
whose revenues equal their wants and wishes, without needing 
any productive employment of that portion of their wealth which 
they treasure “up in coin; -er-else by those who speculate, that 


by accumulating it for some future employment with profit, the 


present loss will be more than compensated by the subsequent 
gain. The same reason holds against any great accumulation of 
paper money not bearing interest. — 

But exchequer and other similar bills, which have for their 
security the moral and political guarantee of unbroken national 
faith, while they have the uses of money, lave also the great ad- 
vantage of being a profitable treasure, and are therefore willingly 
retained by opulent persons, who either would not or could not 
afford to forego the profit on the same proportion of their capital, 
which they must do if they hoarded it in unproductive paper 
money or in specie. 

It is evident, therefore, that by this management the means of 
obtaining money by the funding system are greatly facilitated. 
‘The nation in the practice of that system creates annuities, which 
it sells at a price agreed on with the persons contracting to pur- 
chase them. For a considerable part of the price of those annuities 
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it receives it) payment its own debts previously contracted, and, as 
they are called, unfunded, because no special assignment of 
revenue has been made to pay their interest and discharge them. 
A very large part of the remaining price received for the annui+ 
ties created, though paid im money, js previously collected in 
similar securities grven by the government for debts already cons 
traeted. ‘The easy cireulation of the unfunded debt, for which 
exchequer bills have been given, makes it convenient to hoard 
them til money is wanted to pay for the annuities: that have been 
purchased; when the periods of payment arrive, money is very 
easily procured for them, and thus the capital is only for the 
shortest time possible unproductive. | 

The success therefore of the funding system evidently depends 
very much on the previous creation of unfunded debt; and if no 
such debt existed, however plentiful money, not bearing interest, 
might be, yet its dispersion would be too great to carry on that 
system equably and permanently. No doubt, patriotism and self- 
interest would furnish ample loans out of a dispersed money 
capital m times of great emergency; but there could not be 
that confident dependence on such a resource, which is one of the 
peculiar and most important advantages of the present system. 
‘The provision of money for extraordinary expences, during 
war more especially, must never be confided to measures of un- 
certain efficacy ; and the failure of any one attempt to provide it, 
now that the success of war so greatly depends on pecuniary 
means, may be more dangerous, and m a nation far advanced im 
civil economy, would create greater despondence than the loss of 
an nnportant battle. 

The principle of the mechanism of the British funding system, 
if we have rightly explained it, gives to it that certainty and equa- 
bility of effect which may safely be made the basis of political cal- 
culations, by which the plans of warfare may be regulated m due 
proportion to the known pecuniary resources. 

On the undiminishing permanence of those resources, the 
means almost entirely depend of protracting hostilities till they 
may be advantageously terminated. Doubtless where the ruling 
power is sufficiently dreaded, various ways may be adopted for 
extorting an adequate supply of money, and a country previously 
rich and prosperous may be long and greatly declining before its 
government, if despotic, may be much énfeebled by poverty. 
But the grand question is, by what pecuniary system this may be 
done without impoverishing the people—without taking more for 
the public use than a portion of an increasing addition to the 
national capital? The answer is found in the principle of the 
funding system of Britain. As to the construction and altera- 
tion of the plans which have been successively founded upon that 
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principle, we shall have more to say after we have reviewed Pro- 
fessor Hamilton’s opimions respecting them. 
We have been the more solicitous to make these remarks be- 
fore we review the work of Professor Hamilton, because, al- 
though we adopt nearly all the principles he has laid down, and 
believe that his arithmetical calculations are generally correct, yet 
we differ very materially from him in the practical application 
of them to the extinction or diminution of our national debt. 
We are not yet convinced that the plan first adopted by Mr. 
Pitt for that purpose was not far more wisely constructed, with 
a view to its stability and to the general good consequences aris- 
ing from it, than the more simple system, of which a preference 
is implied in the reasoning of Professor Hamilton. We cannot 
deny that its mechanism is somewhat more costly, but we think 
the difference amply compensated by its more durable construc- 
tion. We do not altogether approve some of the changes of 
the original plan, and still less some essential deviations from It; 
but with respect to other modifications of it which have been 
adopted, we have no doubt that they had in view the very same 
peer which the Professor has so ably established, connected, 
owever, with such practical arrangements as have greatly con- 
tributed to their adoption, and without which we are quite con- 
vinced that their adoption in any very useful extent would have 
been altogether impracticable. 
In the work before us a short preface and table of contents 
are followed by a few pages of mtroductory “ Inquiry con- 
cerning the national debt.”—Having briefly stated the ancient | 


inconyenience, the Professor observes, 


“ This irregular mode of borrowing gradually gave way to one 
more systematic, which has now been carrjed by this nation to an ex- 
tent far beyond what was ever known in any other age or nation; far 
beyond what any person at its commencement, or even after its con- 
siderable advancement, believed to be practicable. This system is 
‘still expanding. ‘The public debt, which was sernbidecelle 


e at the 
revolution, has increased in a little more than a century to its pre- 


The increase during every reign, except the 
pacific reign of George I., has been greater than during the preced- 
ing. The increase during every war has been greater than during 
the preceding. ‘The increase during the latter period of every war, 
except the present, has been greater than in the earlier period. The 


ways of procuring money for extraordinary expences and their 


Increase by every national exertion has been greater than adminis- 


tration held forth when the measure was undertaken. The part of 


‘the national debt paid off in intervals of peace has borne a small 
pore to that contracted by the preceding war. No man can 
fo 


resée how far this system may be carried, or in what manner it will 


-terminage.”” P. 3, 4. 
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- Some remarks follow on the importance of the subject, and 
the blunted feelings of the public respecting it. He then adds, 
that 

«¢ Various schemes haye been proposed by means of sinking funds 
for diminishing, and in course of time discharging, our national in- 


cumbrances, and some of these have been carried into execution to @ 
certain extent.” P. 5. 


that “ their principles and probable result ought to be scrutinized 
in the strictest manner,” and that 


‘«¢ The most perspicuous mode of conducting this enquiry seems 
to be, 

‘“‘ First—To lay down some general principles, which if esta- 
blished would lead to general conclusions concerning our financial 
system, and in a great measure supersede the necessity of examin- 
ing particular plans which have been proposed or adopted. 

“Secondly—To give a narration of the manner in which we 
have proceeded in conducting and accumulating our public debt, 
and a statement of its present amount and annual charge, and an 
account of the plans which have been proposed or adopted for its 
discharge, and their operation. The necessary tables in illustration 
of these particulars will be subjoined in an appendix. : 

‘‘ Thirdly—By means of these general priuciples to scrutinize 
the efficacy of the schemes to which we trust for the relief of our 
national burthens; and examine the propriety of the methods we 
have adopted in conducting our financial operations.” P, 6, 


in conformity with this plan he begins the first part of the 
subsequent Inquiry by stating a series of “ general principles of 
finance."—Without meaning to be hypercritical, we would — 
rather have called them propositions, as indeed the author him- 
self does afterwards; for instance, the unqualified statement in 
the latter part of the second of them, that “ we are already far 
advanced to the utmost limit of taxation,” is surely neither a 
general principle of finance nor an inference from any principle, 
but an assertion of a fact which requires distinct proof, and of 
which no proof is given; connected as it is with the preceding 
part of the sentence, it means the utmost limit of the amount of 
revenue obtainable by taxation, which, from his observations on 
the same subject a few pages after, we are sure the author can- 
not have itended, okich allows nothing for the present rapid 


progress of population and intrinsic national wealth, and makes 
no distinction between the difficulty of multiplying taxes, or of 
increasing their rate; nor between indirect and direct taxation. 
We are quite convinced that the assertion is unfounded in that 
‘sense in which it is likely to be generally interpreted ; and if un- 
‘founded, without. any doubt inexpedient. But, passing by this 
inadvertence, we in the strongest manner wish to recommend te 
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general attention the important, and we believe, incontrovertible 


summary of the authoi’s opinion, which he has stated in the fol- 
lowing manner :— 


«« The excess of revenue above expenditure is the only real sink- 
ing fund by which public debt can be discharged. The increase 
of the revenue and the diminution of expence are the only means 


by which this sinking fund can be enlarged, ‘and its ‘operation ren- 


dered more effectual : and every scheme for discharging the public 
debt by sinking funds operating by compound interest, or in any 
other manner, unless so far as they are founded upon this principle, 
are illusory.”” P, 10. 

He gives as a reason for examiming minutely the principles 
which he has stated, that although they are “ incontrovertible, 
or inferred by a very obvious train of reasoning ; yet measures in- 
consistent with them have not only been advanced by men of 
acknowledged abilities, and expert in calculations, but have been 
acted on by successive administratious, and annually supported 
in parliament, and ostentatiously held forth in every ministerial 
publication.” P. 11. 

We readily allow that measures have’ been recommended upon 
principles, and by arguments inconsistent with the truths which 
Professor Hamilton has so ably established; but we must think 
the latter part of these assertions a great deal too unqualified ; 
and we expect to prove that Mr. Pitt aud others who have suc- 
ceeded to him have not adopted measures inconsistent with his 
principles, but have clearly comprehended them, and regulated 
in conformity with them the more important parts of their 
arrangements for the redemption of our public debt. 

In his remarks (pages 44—057) on the principle of redeeming 
debt by appropriated sinking funds increasing by compound in- 
terest, Professor Hamilton has given a series of perspicuous 
arithmetical statements which demonstrate the futility of some 
opinions on the subject, that we would rather call vulgar than 
popular; because, as far as our observation has extended, few, if 
any, intelligent persons have ever been so much deceived by the 
magic of numbers, as to believe that the national debt can ever be 
diminished but by an average surplus of revenue beyond the 
average expenditure. ‘The error has long since been refuted in 
various publications, and particularly by Sir F. D’lvernois. 

‘The Professor (page 57) states, that “ the point at issue is, 
whether, taxation aid expenditure being the same, a sinking fund 
produces any beucticial effect?” Certainly not, if this is the 
ony pot at issue. If we are to limit our ‘views solely by 
arithmetical calculations of direct profit and loss, we cannot dis- 
cover that a sinking fund has any peculiar advantages in diminish- 
mg debt or retarding its increase; and it may be that the same 
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money may be emploved with equal efficacy by less expensive 
mechanism. But we have before stated, that the mechanism of 
bur sinking fund appears to us to have been originally framed 
aud since improved with far more extensive views of political 
economy. 

The second part of this work contains a useful “ history of 
the present public debt of Great Britain, from its commence- 
ment to the Ist of February, 1812,” which is continued in a 
postscript to the lst of November in the same year. The first 
section of this part describes concisely the methods of borrow- 
ing the funded debt, which have successively been adopted, and 
subjoins a clear, arithmetical statement of its progress. The 
second section is employed in describing “ the plans which 
have been adopted for the reduction of the funded debt, and 
their operation *:” and the third section is employed in stating 
the nature and amount of the unfunded part of the public debt. 

The third part of the work contams an-“ examination’ of 
plans for the redemption of the national debt, and other 
financial operations,” in four sections; of which, the first exa~’ 
mines Dr. Price’s views of finance; the second reviews Mr. 
Pitt’s sinking funds; the third comments on the plan introduced 
by Lord Henry Petty; and the fourth contains an “ exami- 
nation of the system of funding by increase of capital.” 

This part of the work is written with considerable ability, 
and for that reason we regret that it is not a little more com- 
prehensive. We wish it had included the Professor's opmions of 
some earlier plans for reducing the national debt; and espo- 
cially the propositions of Mr. Archibald Hutcheson, whieh m- 
fluenced the first attempts to reduce it, and have evidently been 
the basis of some important measures adopted with the. same 
intention by Mr. Pitt. 

The object of the examination of Dr. Price’s plans is to dis- 
prove the arithmetical principle on which he founded their effi- 
cacy. ‘To us it has always appeared that the Doctor perplexed 


* One of these p! ans, namely, the redemption of the land-tax, and a prov ision 
by excise in heu of it, was adopted trou Mr. Huteheson’s Propositions for paying 


olf the National Debt i in the year 1713. Professor Hamilton’s view of this mea 


sure is very singular. He cousiders it as having only transferred a still existing 
debt from one description of creditor to another, ‘To us it appears to be as tral 

an exfinction of so much public debt, as when a private person sells a Part of his 
estate to pay off a mortgage on the whole of it.’ Neither the one vor the other 
may gain much revenne by the transaction, but that is a perfectly diflerent, ques- 
tion. In this instance the primary object seems to have veen a reduction of the 
nominal capital of the deb he the great magnitude of it being considered as de- 
pressing its niarket price. As 4 question of more or less revenue it was abhost 
immaterial, but its collateral advantages have undoubtediy been considerable in 
its conbexion with other questions of political economy, and especially as clear 


ing away obstructions to a more efficient use of the most 7g aud equitable 
source of public reveuue. 
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himself and alarge proportion of the public, by a distinction with- 
out a difference between his first and second methods of em- 
ploying a sinking fund; meaning, as we believe he must have 
done in both cases, a real fund, and not one existing in form 
only; that is, an actual average surplus of public revenue be- 
yond the average expenditure for all other purposes. Without 
doubt this only can be a real and efficient sinking fund; but yet 
it appears to us that the form and mechanism of an unin- 
terrupted sinking fund, alternately real and nominal, that 1s, 
acting during war as well as peace, though overbalanced in the 
former case by increasing debt for military expences, and even 
itself causing some increase of expence, may, nevertheless, have 
peculiar efficacy in facilitating the creation of a surplus revenue. 

The indistinct view which Dr. Price seems to have had of his 
own arguments, or his want of precision in explaining them, 1s, 
we think, evident, in an assertion quoted by Professor Hamilton, 


“ A state may, without difficulty, redeem its debts by borrowing 
money at an equal or even a higher interest than the funds bear, 
and without providing any other funds than such small ones as are 
necessary to pay the interest of the sums borrowed, In private life 
such a measure would be justly deemed absurd; but in a state it 
would be the effect of the soundest policy, It is borrowing money 


at simple interest, in order to improve it at compound interest.’”’ 
P, 125. 


The first part of this assertion is not untrue; but yet is only 
a sort of arithmetical riddle, calculated to produce useless won- 
der, and fitter for the Ladies Diary than for a practical essay on 
one of the most important questions of political economy. If 
in the next part of the sentence he had said “ increase of reve- 
nue, &c.” instead of using funds in the double sense of capital 
and annual income, his real meaning would have been more cor- 
rectly expressed. He goes on to make a distinction between the 
application of this proposition to private and public debts, which 
it is doubtful if he himself rightly comprehended. In truth, 
there is no arithmetical difference; but, it may be “ in extent 
of sum and duration of time,” as Professor Hamilton has clearly 
shewn. In either case, and adopting any mechanism of finance, 
a continual deficiency must increase a previously existing debt; 
and a continual surplus, unless hoarded, may diminish it by the 
progress of compound interest, varying in efficacy according to 


the contemporary profit of money. Yet we can conceive that 


such an alternately real and nominal sinking fund as we have de- 
scribed may, from collateral causes, be very fit to be adopted as 


a national measure, though little adapted to exonerate a private 
estate. 


If, in either case, whether public or private, the system itself 
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can be made efficiently instrumental in creating an increase of 
revenue, which might not otherwise have been obtained, that in- 
crease, in whatever manner applied to extinguish debt, whether 
contingently or by a strictly regulated appropriation, is substan- 
tially a sinking fund; but in neither case is one step advanced to- 
wards extinction of debt, by borrowing with one hand to redeem 
with the other, unless at a lower rate of terest; and then the 
difference saved, if so applied, is as truly a sinking fund as an 
equal increase of surplus income would be by an augmentation 
of the amount of it. 7 


If, however, the adoption of a permanent sinking fund may 
give to a nation means of augmenting its income, which cannot 
be adopted at all in private life, or can only be adopted in a 
very limited extent, in that case a difference arises which so far 
only may justify Dr. Price’s distinction. Where not instru- 
mental in mcreasing the revenue so far as 1s necessary to pay 
the interest of the sums borrowed, the measure in public or pri. 
vate affairs will be absurd; but if it may be made thus instru- 
mental in the one case and not in the, other, the distinction is se 
far defensible. 

As to the latter part of Dr. Price’s assertion, “ that it is bor- 
rowing money at simple interest in order to improve it at com- 
pound interest,” his meaning no doubt was, that if “ additional 
Junds are provided to pay the interest of the sums borrowed,” 
the new debt will not mcrease by compound interest, while the 
old debt will be diminished in that proportion; and with this 
proviso the truth of his assertion is indisputable, although an- 
nounced in a manner more adapted to surprise the reader than 
to instruct him. 

True it is, that either the existing revenue must be made more 
productive, or new taxes must be levied to add to it; and it ma 
be that these subtract as much from private incomes as they add 
to the public income; but whatever may be the pressure thus 
created, it would equally be felt by an equal increase of income 
applied to diminish debt, or retard its progress in any other man- 
ner. So far as respects the public purse, the effect is the same 
as that of simple opposed to compound interest. We admit 
there is in this nothing peculiar to an appropriated and perma- 
nent sinking fund; but we think there are other solid grounds on 
which it may be defended. 

In justice to the memory of Mr. Pitt, we must say that we 
cannot discover any sufficient reason for imputing to him that, 
dazzled by the imaginary omnipotence of compound interest, he 
rather looked to that for the efficacy of his fund than to its 
utility as a powerful instrument, im obtainmg the consent of 
the nation to make its public’ revenue gradually more equal to 
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its average expenditure. His system, as adapted to the case of 
a preponderating increasé of debt, in 1792, ineluded a concur- 
rent increase of revenue, even more than necessary to pay the in- 
terest of the money borrowed for the use of the smking fund, 

We are the more anxious to explain our opinions of this asser- 
tion quoted by Professor Hamilton from Dr. Price, because it 
appears to us that it involves the maim grounds of their different 
views of the utility of permanently appropriated sinking funds. 

Both of them have viewed the question rather arithmetically 
than politically. We think it cleay that Dr. Price is correct m 
his calculations of the arithmetical effects of borrowing to repay 
or redeem, when that system 1s accompanied by an increase of 
income in due proportion to the interest of the new debt. But 
we ‘also think Professor Hamilton perfectly correct in denying 
that this is at all peculiar to the system in question. — shed 

We, therefore, neither defend the system on Dr. Price’s 
arithmetical prmciple of compound interest preponderating over 
simple interest in the opposite scale, nor do we think it follows 
that the system is erroneeus because it cannot be defended on 
that ground, or even because, by an arithmetical calculation of 
direct profit and loss, 1t may appear that its mechanism creates a 
ereater expence than would be incurred by other means of em- 
ploying the same annual revenue to produce the same or equi- 
valent effect. 3 | 

Here then is the pomt at which we very materially differ from 
Professor Hamilton. He undertskes to demonstrate arithmeti- 
cally that, instead of diminishing our debt, we have increased it 
considerably, by unremittingly persevering in borrowing, to re- 
deem *, since 1792. And, indeed, in one respect this must be 
so far true, that the charges incurred by contracting new debts 
to pay off old ones can hardly be computed on an average at less 
than five per centum; and the more extensively this is done the 
ereater will be the loss, unless compensated by adequate advan- 
tages. ‘To us however it appears that the system, as constructed 
m 1792, and usually followed since that time, has really caused 
a saving of expence very far exceeding this cost of it. 

[ts effect i supporting the market price of the funds, and 
thereby enabling us to borrow the heavy addition to the public 


* As the expression * borrowing to redeem” may not be readily understood 
by some of our readers, it may be proper to explain, that the whole annual pay- 
ments for the nation are vow of two kinds, one for actual expences, and one to 
redevm former debt. If the whole of the present public reverue were employed 
fur the former purpose ovly, and no more money annually borrowed than so 
much as the revenue falls short of that parpose, the sum would be very much less 
than it now is ; but since at the same time we continue to redeem former debt, we, 


in that extent, add to the deficiency of the revenue, as applied to both objects, and, 


consequently, are obliged to borrow so much more from new creditors as we 


employ in redeeming prior debt, . 
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debt at a lower rate of interest, cannot have been inconsiderable. 
Taking the whole sum which has been borrowed from 1798, to 
February, 1812, as stated 1 in Page: 142 of this work, 

And the sum employed by commissioners 

the fund, 5 121,205; 586i. 
The difference is money borrowed for excess t 237,311,387 i 

of expences, - - 
In page 146, the loss to the publie by the sinking fund is com- 
puted at 11,832,283/. of 3 per cent. stock, which, if reduced 
to money in due proportion to the whole funded debt, com- 
puted, as if all at an interest of three percent, *, will amount to 
7,927,629/. Deduct this from the mouey borrowed on account 
of increase of debt, and there will remain 279,383,757l. which 
must have been borrowed if the sinking fund had not existed. 
The supposed loss, therefore, is an addition of about 22. 16s: Od: 
per cent. to.the latter sum. Professor Hamilton himself admits 
that, “ the purchases made by the commissioners no doubt sup- 
port the funds at a higher rate than they would stand if there 
were no such purchasers in the field ;” and He thinks this balanced. 
by the addition to the loan which this system requires, but we 
may add another great pecuniary advantage arising from the effect 
which the"system has undoubtedly had in giving confidence in the 
safety of the debt, and displaying the magnitude of our resources, 
This then, according to the Professor’s calculations, has cost about. 
21. 16s. Od. for one hundred pounds in money, or about 1/.15s. Od, 
per cent, for the stock created, if borrowed at 3 per cent. ; and 
we believe there are not many ‘who will doubt that the effect in. 
supporting the funds has far exceeded this cost of the system of 
contracting debt to redeem debt, as it has been conducted. 

We believe the public in ceneral are little aware of the efficacy, 
of the system, in extinguishing that portion of the debt which is 
created on account of it. “If the whole debt were only such that 
it might be redeemed in one year this would be obvious. 

Suppose a debt.of ten millions, borrowed from new creditors 
to pay off old creditors, at the same rate of 5 per cent. interest 


on a 5 per cent. capital, Of the previous national revenue, 


500,000/. per annum was before appropriated on account of this 
debt, and by the transaction an obligation is incurred to add 
600,000/. a year more, namely, 100,0001. to the fund, and 
500 0001. for interest to "the hew creditots, Wherefore, the real 
sinking fund created by borrowing ten millions to redeem ten 
millions on this plan, is not merely 100,000/. but 600,000/. or 


- ‘the whole addition on account of it. 


* This has been done by Professor Hamilton in one of the tables annexed to his. 
work, 
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The substituted debt, therefore, will be redeemed by this fund 
in little more than twelve years and a half, if employed at 5 per 
cent.; or than thirteen years, if employed at 4 per cent.; or thir- 
teen years and a half, if at 3 per cent. But the charges of the 
transaction may average about 5 percent. Consider these as 
to be first deducted from the annual produce of it, and even 


‘then the terms of complete extinction of the substituted debt 


will only be protracted about ten months, becoming thirteen 
years and a half, fourteen years, or fourteen years and a half, ac- 
cording to the rate of compound interest. | 

This is the true effect of the system, although its real efficacy 
is concealed from cursory observation by the indiscriminate 
manner in which the sinking fund has, in practice, been applied 
to the purchase of the debt. 

We have no more respect than Professor Hamilton for the Stock 
Exchange arguments on this subject ; but if we consult the history 
of human nature, we think it will furnish unanswerable reasons 
in favour of what we consider as the true principle of the system. 
We do not mean to defend every modification of it, nor its adop- 
tion in an unlimited extent; for we can conceive nothing more 
mischievous than it would be, if carried beyond convenient 
limits ; which, indeed, was the chief objection to the plan of Lord 
Henry Petty. ° 

On this subject the Professor himself admits that, 


“In regard to increase of taxes, we are of opinion that the 
sinking fund has had a real effect in calling forth exertions, which, 
although they might have been made as well and as effectually, 
would not have been made unless to follow out the line which that 
system required. 

«« A loan is made, and the revenue is considered as charged, not 
only with the interest, but a certain proportion of the principal, 
annually, ‘Taxes are imposed to meet the one as well as the other. 
If the sinking fund had not been in view, it is likely taxes would 
have been imposed for the interest only.’?, 


We would here make a remark, which perhaps more directly 
applies to a former part of his observations on Mr, Pitt’s plan, as 
adapted toa war system in 1792, namely, that when a loan is con- 
tracted for the two-fold purpose of defraying an actual excess of 
expenditure beyond the revenue, and of redeeming a part of the 
debt already existing, according to the mamner in which Mr. Pitt’s 
system has hitherto been carried into execution, the real appro- 
priation for the extinction of that debt is not merely one per cent. 
on the new capital, but also a continuation of the whole interest 
of the money in this manner employed, With regard to the real 
increase of debt, that is, the excess of loan beyond the contempo- 
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rary produce of the whole sinking fund, the appropriation being 
only one per cent, operates in the manner and at the rate de- 
scribed in this work. If we could borrow at par in a 5 per cent. 
fund, the appropriation being 6 per cent. would, for the debt 
really contracted, be 5/. per cent. to the lenders, and | per cent. 
to redeem the capital: but calculating the cost of the transaction 
at 5 per cent. this will be nearly, though not exactly, equal to 
the first five years of the 1 per cent. annuity. If that cost, 
being blended with the other national expences, is nowhere dis- 
tinctly stated, and paid in some other manner, this may alter the 
sums on both sides of the national account, but will not alter the 
balance. 

But with regard to the part of the loan borrowed to redeem 
former debt, and so applied, the augmentation of the fund is an 
annuity of about 6 per cent. commencing its real operation after 
ten months only, instead of five years. . 

If, in providing for our annual loans, we only levied an increase 
of revenue equal to the interest and appropriation for the actual 
increase of debt, we apprehend this would be precisely the view 
which the Professor has taken of the question, page 147. But if 
a large proportion of those loans is employed to pay off debt 
already existing, and the effect of the system has been to induce 
the public to agree to an augmentation of the revenue in due 
proportion to this part also of the new debt, the progress towards 
equalization of income and expenditure is very greatly accelerated, 
and also the period is greatly shortened during which in peace 
the debt may be extinguished. 

To us the system adopted by Mr. Pitt, in 1792, has always 
appeared to have been a very ingenious and efficient way of ~ 
rapidly approximating the income and expenditure. We have 
too high an opinion of his perspicacity not to believe that he had 
this in view at that time, or to doubt the plan he would have pro- 
posed whenever they should really be equalized. | 

His plan has the twofold advantage, that it creates an artificial 
necessity of increasing the revenue whenever such an increase 
may be politically expedient ; and that it fixes apparent and de- 
finite limits to the systematic extent of that increase: it counter- 
acts the reluctance to submit to new taxes by the former cir- 
cumstance, and any fears for excessive augmentation and impro- 
per application of the public revenue by the latter. 
- Here we think there is a possible and even probable effect of 
the system, which could hardly have been obtained in any other 
manner, and which, though it may sometimes cost ten months 
value of the revenue appropriated, must amply recompence this 
expence by its ge advantages. 
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To give some ided’ of the effects of the system of 1792, 
if exactly followed, let us suppose, that at some period the real 
excess of expence beyond the revenue being only three millions, 
but nine millions of the revenue being appropriated, a loan of 
twelve millions would be wanted. ‘This was nearly, though not 
exactly, the case when a new plan of finance, so severely cen- 
sured by Professor Hamilton, was proposed by Lord Henry Petty. 
_ In a five per cent. stock at par; the requisite augmentation 
of the public revenue for such a loan would be 720,000/. or it 
would be $00,000/. if the capital created were a three per cent. 
stock, at G0. 

In either case the real increase of debt being only three mil 
lions, the ‘real appropriation for its imterest would be only 
450,000/.; but if so, then the remaining appropriation, whether 
670,000/. or 650,000/. is 19 per cent. in the first case, or 13 
per cent. in the second case, of the real contemporary increase 
of debt. The augmentation of income in the second case, which 
is practically move familiar, if employed at a profit of five per 
eent., would redeem its corresponding debt, and pay the charges 
incurred. by the loan im |ittle more than five years, nor would the 
period be much extended at four or even three per cent. We there- 
fore really make provision in this case for redeeming the coutem- 

rary debt in about tive years; and any duration of this addition 
to the fund beyond five years is employed im extinguishing az- 
tecedent debt. 

lf after an equalization of revenue and expenditure, the 
system might conveniently be allowed to operate according to 
Mr. Pitt’s plan of 1792; in that case most obviously the whole 
appropriation would be to increase the means of redeeming old 
debts. But as no new debt would be contracted beyond the 
amount of debt redeemed, the effect might be a. very incou+ 
venjent tucrease of the revenue beyond the actual expenditure 
even m way, Experience and common sense in any such case 
would suggest how to regulate the operation of the fund, or, it 
may be, shew the expedience of altogether suspending it. We 
shall hereafter advert more fully to this topic, but at present. we 
need only observe, that the principle on which we justify the 
system established by Mr. Patt is by no means. shaken, because 
that system may require limitation when it has already accom- 
plished the most essential part of its duty; and because it may 
be found expedient to regulate its progress according to polt- 
tical circumstances, and in due proportion to the work which 
may remain to be performed. 

We must refer our readers to the third section of this part 
of Professor Hamilton’s work, and to the tables connected with 
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it for a very perspicuous analysis of the plan mtroduced by Lord 
Henry Petty. We have now before us many tables illustratin 
the same subject, though somewhat differently constructed, 
which were made while that plan. was before parliament, and 
which fully confirm his arithmetical objectious to it. ‘The ar- 
rangements of this plan were so ingenious (as far as they were 
new), that they necessarily created a great prepossession in favour 
of it; for a time it was popular, and, as often happens in similar 
cases, the more prominent feature of it was admired while its 
defects were overlooked, or considered as of no important con- 
sequence. ‘The great defects of this plan were, that so far as it 
was really new, it pushed to an extreme the peculiar expence of 
the system of borrowing to redeem, while it abandoned the only 
Amportant compensation for it; for in fact it evaded the pro- 
partionate contemporary augmentation of the revenue to the ex- 
tent of its peculiar loans, by selling, though fora limited period, 
portions of the disposable revenue which already existed. In- 
stead of adding six per cent. to the revenue on account of those 
loans, it subtracted ten per cent. annually for their amount from 
the means already provided to carry on the war: and this at a 
time when its expences were already very great, but when it 
appeared highly probable that by perseverance in the system. al- 
ready established, the public sevenue and expenditure would 
soon have been equalized. If it is alleged that the unexpected 
war in the Spanish peninsula would have disappointed that 
hope, it is equally true that the same circumstance would have 
overwhelmed the mechanism of the substituted system. 

The fourth section of this part of the Professor’s work is in- 
tended to demonstrate the wasteful imprudence of funding by 
increase of capital. Premising that on many accounts we must 
disapprove of the system of creating a greater funded capital 
than the amount of the money borrowed, we yet materially differ 
from him in many parts of this argument, which we think very 
much overstates the loss which may have been incurred by that 
system since 1793; and which overlooks that in certain propor- 
tions of comparative prices it may be highly probable, that in 
an arithmetical balanee of loss and gain, a considerable present 
and ultimate saving may arise from borrowing at a .reduced 
rate of mterest by creating. a greater amount of capital. This 
was evidently true on a comparison of three per cent. and 
four _ cent. stocks for some time after the latter fund was 
created. 


Before we explain our objections to the Professor’s argument, 


‘we request the aitention of our readers to the following com- 
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parative statement of the question, according to the present 
prices (August 1813). 

The five per cent. are now, while we “7 87 10 0 per cent. 

writing, at . 
‘The three per cent. cons. are at 6808 Oops do 

_ ‘The sum employed in comparing the effect of borrowing in 
the one or the other is quite immaterial, but we will assume 
that a loan of twenty-five millions may be wanted when the two 
funds bear these prices, and also that, according to the regula- 
tion of 1792, one per cent. for the capital created is to be an- 


_aually transferred to the sinking fund. 


If the loan should be made in five per cent. at 
the above price, the capital created would 


be 28,571,428 
The interest would be 1,428,571) 
The sinking fund 285,714 
The whole annual appropriation —:1,714,285 
If the loan should be made in three per cent. 

cons.-at the above price, the capital created 

would be 43,103,448 

The mterest 1,293,103 


The sinking fund. - 431,034, 


The whole annual appropriation —_‘1,724,137 


- Wherefore the difference of appropriated annual charge until 
‘the whole capital is redeemed would be 9,342/. dess by funding 
in five than in three per cent. if the subscribers would be con- 
‘tent to take the same profit on the loan, including allowance for 


‘the chance of depreciation by adding so much new stock in the 


market. 
But calculating the same annual appropriation for the five 


‘per cent. as for the three per cent. stock, the latter being 
at 58/., the former might be calculated as liable to almost exactly 


-ten shillings per cent..of greater depreciation for the effects of 
the loan borrowed by creating them; or, in other words, a loan 


borrowed in five per cents, at 87/. or three per cents. at 58/. 


would, for imterest and sinking fund united, according to the 
‘system of 1792, require almost exactly the same annual appro- 


priation, 
But taking the stocks at their present respective prices, or at 


the last-meutioned allowance for greater depreciation of the five 
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per cent. (conceding this to a prevalent opinion), the next ques- 
tion isas to the comparative progress of redemption. 

Considering the different means by which five per cent. stock 
may be redeemed, paid off, or commuted, the average rate of its 
extinction may be probably stated at par; that is, 100/. in money 
for 100/. of the capital created, which would be as already 
stated, if at 87/. 10s... 28,571,428 
or at 87/. money for 100/. capital . . 8,735,631 

‘The appropriation for the sinking fund being one per cent., 
and the improvement, at the rate of five per cent. compound in- 
terest, these together will redeem the capital in about thirty-six 
years and nine months, 

If the capital, bemg created in three per cent. cons. could be 
redeemed at the same rate, that is, by paying 60/. in money for 
100/. stock, and therefore improving at five per cent. compound 
interest, in that case the whole capital being 43,103,448, and 
tho fund also being 431,034/., the redemption would be com- 
pleted in twenty-eight years and five months. 

But whenever a peace may arrive, it cannot be doubted that 
the rate of redemption would be much higher; while five per 
cent. can never cost much more than their nominal value to re- 
deem them or pay them off; three per cent. may rise, and for- 
merly have risen, to be worth their nominal value, Between 60/. 


and 100/. the medium is 80/., which Professor Hamilton con- 


siders as the probable medium redemption price of this stock. 
At s0/. for 1001, stock the cost of redemption will be 
34,482,759/., and the rate of compound interest being 3/. 15s. 
per cent.,the whole capital would be purchased in thirty-six 
years and about nie months. We have allowed the precedence 
to his idea of eighty per cent. as the medium price, but we be- 
lieve the more common and more correct opinion to be that of 
751. per cent., and the difference is not immaterial. 

At an average rate of 75/. for 100/. capital, giving compound 
interest at four per cent., the cost of redemption would be only 
32,327,586/., and the whole capital would be purchased in 
thirty-five years and four months, | : 

Or at an average rate of 863, giving three aud a half per cent. 
only for compound interest, the cost of redemption would be 
36,945,813/., and the capital would be redeemed in forty years 
and four months. 

The importance of this question, in a practical view, will 
justify our endeavour to clear the misapprehensions which have 
perplexed it; we shal] therefore bring into one view these cal- 


culations. 
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Yrs. Mths. 
Five per cent. stock redeemed at parin . . 36 and 9 


Three per cent.cons, . . at 60/.per cent.in 28 and 5 


at 86/. 135.4d. 40 and 4 


From this it is very evident that, so far as the question is un- 
connected with collateral circumstances, the preference of fund- 
ing in a five per cent. or a three per cent. stock must depend on 
the actual comparative value of these funds, together with the 
opinion as to the probable medium rate of redemption. 

For instance, the five per cents. being on this day at 87/. 10s. 
per cent., and the three per cents. bemg 58/. per cent. as al- 
ready stated; if by the addition of a large capital created in the 
smaller stock, it must be taken at a depreciation of ten shillings 
more than would happen im the three per cents., the united sums 
for the interest, and the sinking fund to be annually appropriated, 
would be exactly the same; giving therefore no reason for pre- 
ference, so far-as concerns the annual burden. But, also, if we 
assume that the medium rate of redeeming the five per cents. 
would be at par, and the three per cents. at 80/., in that case the 
difference would be only eleven days, or about ;,!,,th part of 
the period of complete redemption, so that neither in this case 
would there from this cause be any material reason for a pre 
ference. | 

The opinion being, that the three per cents., on an average, 
would be redeemed for less than eighty per cent., would so far 
make it better to borrow by creating them; and if, on the con 
trary, it should be more probable that their redemption would, 
ona medium, cost more than eighty per cent., then it would ob 
viously be more prudent to borrow, by adding to the five per 
cent. capital. 

The only correct way to ascertain the comparative loss or gain 
which has resulted from the different systems of borrowing 
which have been adopted since 1792,%is by a comparison of the 
market prices of the respective stocks and of exchequer bills 
when each loan was contracted; and also by considering what 
might be the difference of depreciation consequent on funding a 
jarge sum rather than a small one in any particular stock, and for 
which the contractors would expect in some way or other to be 
indemnified. For these reasons we more than doubt the accuracy 
of Professor Hamilton’s inference, from the comparison he has in- 


exchequer bills from February 1793 to February 1812, in pages 
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174 and 175 *. The method of comparison is inaccurate ; and if 
accurate, the inference from it depends entirely on assuming that 
the whole debt might have been borrowed in a five per cent. 
stock, with no greater loss by allowance for depreciation than 
small sums might produce. We by no means deny that during 
this period it has been sometimes more profitable to borrow by 
creating five per cents. than three per cents., and that probably 
this might have been done with advantage to a somewhat greater 
extent ;. but we doubt whether the difference of cost would have 
been in any proportion so great as may be inferred from the state- 
ment we have referred to; and we must consider the question as 
depending very materially on contemporary circumstances as to 
pecuniary profit +. 

We, however, attach no small importance to a reduction of 
the nominal magnitude of the funded capital, believing that, in 
spite of all dry calculations, a debt of five hundred millions, though 


* Taking theamount of monéy borrowed, and of debt created; and alsotheamount 
of money employed in redeeming the debt between February 1793 and February 
1812, as stated by the Professor in page 169, it appears that we have on a me- 
dium borrowed at the rate of 66/. 18s. 83d. received in money fur 100/. of capital 
debt created, and have paid in money only 63/. 18s. 114d, to redeem 1004. of 
capital debt, being less in the latter instance by about three per cent. in stock, or 
five per cent. in money. The-conirast would have been more striking if a sepa- 
rate comparison had been made of the debt and redemption daring the first and 
second of the present antirevolutionary wars, But this will shew clearly enough the 
probable inaccuracy of the method of comparison adopted by Professor Hamilton, 

+ For instance, in the year 1810 the exchequer bills were funded at 1031. 54. 
of five percent. stock for 100J. of their amount; giving therefore for the in- 


and requiring for the sinking fund - - - 10 8 
less by only one-fiith of a penny; or in all ee eee 6 311 


for the total annual charge to be provided for; and this by a redemption at par 
would extinguish the capital debt created in a little less than thirty-seven years. 

But in the same year 4 loan was borrowed by creating three per cents. at 
1401. 7s. 6d. for 100/. in money, giving therefore for the interest 


so that the total charge was only - - - - - - - 5:19 3 . 


being an annual saving of 15s. 7d, per cent., yet redeeming the capital created in 
about the same time, if purchasing at eighty per cent., or considerably sooner, at 
seventy-five per cent. mY 

If the same annual charge as for the five per cent. stock, or 6/. Ss. 11d. had been 
appropriated, then, since only 41. 4s. 3d. would be wanted for interest, there 
would remain 11. 19s. Sds.to be employed, in redeeming which, at 751. money for 
1001. stock, would extinguish the debt created in less than twenty-seven years, 
or at 80/, per cent. in little more*than twenty-nine years, being ten years saving 
of time on the first, and almost eight years on the second, and less probable me 
dium rate of redemption, 
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at three per cent. interest, sounds more formidably than one of 
only three hundred millions at five per cent. We therefore should 
gladly see realized the Professor’s idea of creating no more funded 
capital than the amount of the loan, and making up the differ- 
ence by some other arrangement. We camot think that this 
could be economically done by giving a long annuity in all cases, 
but probably the political benefit would amply compensate any 
small increase of expence. 

We will only add on this subject that, for a considerable time, 
there has been an evident disposition on the part of those who 
have directed our finances, to keep down as much as possible the 
nominal magnitude of the funded debt; and that if borrowing by 
a five per cent. stock has not hitherto been adopted to the ex- 
tent that might be wished, it has been because, in that extent, it 
has usually been impracticable without great loss by depre- 
ciation. 


Art. II. A Journey through Albania and other Provinces of 
Turkey in Europe and Asia, to Constantinople, during the 
Years 1809 and 1810. By J. C. Hobhouse. London. 
1813. 


Tr to travel through Albania and Greece to the Turkish capital 
be an undertaking of enterprize and difficulty, let it be acknow- 
ledged too, in -justice to Reviewers, that to travel through a 
quarto of no less than 1150 pages is a task, which if it does not 
exercise our patience, at least attests our perseverance. ‘To him 
who enters upon a book not as his sport or recreation, but as his 
trade and business, a hundred or two of pages, more or less, are a . 
serious consideration. If, therefore, Reviewers in general feel as 
we feel, the portentoxs size of the book now lying before us 
must have excited among our numerous fraternity no little con- 
sternation. In our progress through the work, however, these 
impressions have given place to others of a more agreeable kind, 
and we acknowledge with pleasure that the time, much as it has 
been, which we have thought proper to devote to Mr. Hobhouse, 
has been purchased by the value of his communications. 

‘The state in which the continent has continued for man 
years, if it has been fruitful in calamity, has not. been without its 
compensations. How many young gentlemen but for this would 
have proceeded in the ordinary course of education, to finish by 
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the Jessons and examples of Paris and Geneva that fatal com- 
pound of ignorance and impertinence, of sensuality and infidelity, 
which it is scarcely within the compass of schools and colleges, 
without foreign aid, to bring to perfection. By the removal of 
those facilities of roving abroad which used to exist, our English 
youth are a little sifted and sorted before they can leave our 
shores. Idle and vacant curiosity has now no easy vent; and 
that bubbling and boisterous thing which issues from our public 
places of education, after passing through its processes of slavery 
and tyranny, of grammar and declamation, of vice and preju- 
dice, is kept at home to fume away its early conceits, and to set- 
tle into some manliness of thought and behaviour before it can 
escape from its bounds. 

The paths which now lie open to the enterprize of the tra- 
veller, are surely such as none will adventure in but those who 
are exceptions to the case of the young noblemen and gentlemen 


above alluded to. ‘To minds uninformed, or unexcited by views 


of liberal curiosity, the shores of Turkey and Greece, and the 
voyage of the Mediterranean, present no allurements sufficient 
to balance against the sacrifice of ease and security involved in 
the undertaking. Even the vanity concerned in it, is a vanity 
half-excused by the worth of its object. And our morality is 
not so fastidious as to scruple at bestowing praise, even where 
the objects of such a journey are centred in the traveller himself. 
We still consider him as entitled to praise for his liberal love of 
distinction. But where views of benefit to mankind, or the actual 
contribution of useful knowledge, which has a right to take 
credit for its motives, appear to be a part of the scheme of the 
traveller, we cordially admit his claim to our gratitude as well as 
applause. | 

Mr. Hobhouse has placed himself upon this eminence by the 
dignity of his undertaking, and his manner of carrying it to its ac- 
complishment. ‘The narrative which he has produced bears un- 
questionable marks of a curious, capacious, and observant mind, 
and the same may be said of the poetical production of his friend 
Lord Byron, who accompanied him ou his travels. 

But ‘it should not be forgotten, that in travelling for the lauda- 
ble purpose of acquiring and diffusing the knowledge of men 
and things, we enter upon an intellectual commerce, which 
requires no inconsiderable capital. If we would draw much 
from the countries we visit, we should carry with us much -to 
tender in exchange. To be provided with this merchandize, suf- 


” ficient time should be taken between the completion of our edu- 


cation at home, and the commencement of our travels abroad, to 
dissipate our early prepossessions and youthful presumptions, 
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and to study the human character, first by becoming better ac- 
quainted with ourselves, and then, by comparing what passes 
within ourselves, with the motives and objects which appear to 
actuate the conduct of others. It is not to be expected that the 
foundations of any substantial knowledge can be laid in those 
superficial and rapid glances which foretgn travel usually affords, 
© many impediments oppose themselves to a free communi- 
cation where the médium of converse is new and embarrassing, 
the manners reciprocally strange, if not sometimes repelling, and 
the change of society frequent and abrupt, that but little, indeed, 
of that knowledge which may be called man-science can be added 
to our stock, unless-our search into character has been previous- 
ly conducted with such diligence as well as intelligence at home, 
as to make us dexterous in developing the moral constitution of 
minds, and the operation of external circumstances on the interior 
condition of society. 

A conviction, probably, of the little solid information in ge- 
neral to be gained from the transient glimpses which travelling 
usually allows, induced Socrates to content himself with the li- 
mits of the Athenian territory for his speculations on man; and 
to answer to him who required a reason of this peculiarity of 
opmion, that “ stones and trees did not edify him.” We should 
be inclined to push this sentiment a little further by observing, 
that in our opinion no deeper information is to be gained by the 
mere observation of external modes and customs. 

Having thrown out these general remarks on the proper pre- 
paration of the mind for extracting from foreign travel its most 
beneficial results, a preparation which implies a postponement of 
the undertaking to a more advanced age than is usually waited 
for, we shall take the liberty of supposing that some of the de- 
ficiencies of the volume before us may be imputable to the early 
period of life at which it seems to have been undertaken. It 
were vain to expect from the most forward talents of early youth 
the mellow sense and sagacity produced by long acquamtance 
with books and men: and though the present work 1s written 
with great gravity and decorum, and is by no means wanting in 
excellent description and perspicuous detail, yet we think it 
cannot be denied that there is sometimes an emptiness in the ob- 


_ servations and conclusions, together with a rawness of expression, 


and poverty of style, which are the common characteristics of 
juvenile compositions. It is only in the attempt to generalize, 
and when the narrator suddenly assumes the authority of the 
teacher, grounding aphorisms upon facts and expanding history 
ito philosophy, that our entertaining conductor through Greece 
aud ‘Turkey renvinds us of his want of years. 
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"Lhe author appears, however, to be fully sensible of the pro» 
per ends of travelling, as they have been pointed out by Bacon 
and Locke, and especially with that elegant purpose of it; so 
pleasingly alluded to by Lord Hardwicke in the 364th number of 
the Spectator, of improving the taste in the best authors of anti- 
quity by seeing the places im which they lived, and of which they 
wrote. 

Of religion but little mention is made, and such notices as 
occur respecting it shew nothing of the writer's sentiments on the 
subject. We cannot, however, help saying, that the ‘Lurk is 


- somewhat less a favourite with us than he seems to be with our 


traveller; and we have no reserve in declaring a more decided dis- 
approbation of the religion. of Mohammed, than he may have 
thought it consistent with his grave impartiality to profess. Be- 
guu in stratagem and continued in blood, it has ended m the per: 
petuation of tyranuy and ignorance. Some of the legendary 
superstitions which have been engrafted on the true religion, are 
meutioned in amanner which brought Mr. Gibbou’s characterise 
sneer rather too strongly to our minds. We trust, however, that 
this is only a fanciful resemblance ; and we are desirous of think- 
ing that Mr. Hobhouse is far removed from any such coaqpenine 
afectation. 

We cannot doubt that subsequent editions of this valuable 
work will give the author the opportunity of reconsidering those 
passages which have invited the remarks we have just made ; and 
we can as little doubt that a capacity like that which the work in 
its present condition displays, will save the critic the trouble of 
bemg more particular m his censure. As Reviewers are some- 
times charged with a propensity to cavilling, we will not close 
these introductory remarks without declaring in round terms, in 
justice to Mr. Hobhouse and in vindication of ourselves, that 
we have received as much pleasure and imstruction from the 
perusal of these travels as from that of any others which have 
ever come before us. We have only now to request the reader 
to sit sull and attentive, while we endeavour to preseut him with 
a panorama of the regions and cities which our sensible traveller 
has visited and illustrated. 

While the author and his were at Malta, hesitating 
whether they should proceed directly to Smyrna or ‘visit first the 
shores of European ‘Lurkey, a brig of war which was setting out 
to convoy a small fleet of merchautmen to Patras, the chief port 
on the western side of the Morea, and to Prevesa on the coast 
of Albania, decided them in taking their passage to the latter 
place; and their voyage from Malta accordingly commenced 


on the 19th of September, 1809. In a few days. they found 
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themselves in the channel between Cefalonia and Zante, the for- 
mer presenting a chain of rocks to the north, the latter a tract of 
Jow land to the south, with the lofty mountains of Albania and 
Morea forming the eastern termination of the prospect. ‘The 
scene continued to improve till they approached the opening of 


the Gulf of Lepanto, and were treated with the view of Patras 


and the surrounding country. The minarets of the Turkish 
moschs glittering in the sunbeams, the verdure of the currant 
trees covering the shores, the woody summits of the hills in the 
distance, the suburbs of the city decked with gardens, and groves 


of orange and lemon trees, are set before the reader in very lively — 


colours of description. Such is, indeed, the smilmg face which 
Turkey presents along the far greater part of the long and mazy 
line of her painted shore, suggesting, alas! to every mind whose 
perceptions of happmess and dignity have been ennobled by free- 
dom and truth, feelings of disappointment and sorrow at seeing 
the means of enjoyment so multiplied in vain, and the characters 
of providential bounty nearly effaced by man’s hostility to him- 


self. 


Oh fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint!”” 


In passing northward towards Prevesa, Ithaca, now called 
Theaki, presented its barren shore; and two little towns were 
distinctly seen among the trees, with a windmill or two and a 
tower on the heights; and after doubling the promontory of 
Santa Maura, rendered memorable by the fate of Sappho and the 
poetry of Ovid, they landed at Prevesa, a town opposite the Am- 


bracian Gulf, and built on a neck of land in the country for- 


merly called Epirus. Here they were well received by the 
Greek acting as the English vice-consul at that town; who seems 
by his care about the substantial part of their entertainment to 
have been impressed with the notion so general on the continent 
respecting our countrymen, of their reverence for their stomachs. 
‘The state of the coast of the eastern shores of the Adri- 
atic cannot, in this nautical age, be supposed to be in an 
obscurity; but Mr. Hobhouse expatiates at considerable length 
on the ignorance which in all times has prevailed concernin 
the interior topography of Albania. Nor is this much to be 
wondered at, when we consider what very bad geographers the 
Turks themselves are, how little this country has been travelled 
im modern times, the various dominations to which it has been 
subjected, and the uniform barbarity of its mhabitants. As Mr. 
Hobhouse observes, “all that we have till very lately known of 
modern Albania is, that it is a province of European Turkey, 


‘hounded to the north and north-east by a chain of mountains, di- 
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viding it partly from the country formerly called Macedonia, and 


partly from Servia and Dalmatia; having to the west the Gulf 


of Venice; to the east Macedonia, ‘Thessaly, and Greece Pro- 
per; and terminated to the south by the Gulf of Lepanto, or, 
according to some, the Gulf of Arta.” 

The streets of the town of Prevesa are described as being 
without paving, and resembling dirty lanes, with wooden huts on 
each side, very narrow, and shaded over head with large rushes 
or reeds, reaching from the pents of the houses, quite across from 
one side to the other. ‘lhe consul’s house, where the travellers 
were lodged, afforded such accommodation as was correspondent 
to thewretched aspect of the place. 

From Prevesa the travellers proceeded on their way to Ioannina, 
the capital town of the dominions of the famous pacha Ali, by 
the way of Arta; and this being the commencement of their jour- 
ney by land, through the dominions of the grand signor, a parti- 
cular account is given us of their preparations and equipment, 
furnishing some practical hints as to the moral state of the coun- 
try, and ‘the condition of its police. ‘The dragoman, or Greek 
interpreter, is upon these occasions a necessary part of the furni- 
ture, and, as it appears, a necessary evil. ti is by his agency 
that lodging, food, houses, and all other conveniences, are procur- 
ed: but while serving in these useful employments, he is no less 
busily engaged in robbing and defrauding his employer by every 
artifice and roguery within his power to practise. Knavery, in- 
deed, appears to be the principal accomplishment of the modern 
Greek, who stands degraded below the Turk as much in spirit 
as in station. ‘That acute and lively intelligence which in the 
days of their independence made the Greeks the models to man- 
kind in arts as well as arms, and covered the soil of which they 


- were the masters and heroical defenders with the memorials of 


their genius, supplying to after ages the never-fading topics of 
admiration, still presses against the iron boundary by which it is 
encircled, maintains its ancient activity in a degraded form, and 
keeps itself in exercise by a mischievous misdirection of its force. 

It is painful to be informed by our author that “it is contrary 


to the nature of things (rather a strong phrase by the by) for a 


man in the Greek habit to talk in any other than the most sub- 
missive and cringing tone to a Turk; and on this account it is 
always preferable to engage a person as interpreter, accustomed 
to wear the dress of a Frank, a name that includes all those, of 
whatever nation, who are dressed: in the small clothes, the coat, 
and the hat of civilized Europe.” A striking instance of the pro- 
digious influence of association, and of the secret habitual con- 
nexion between the mauners and costume of a nation. It was 
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a maxim of Montesquieu, that the customs of an enslaved people 
are 2 part of their servitude; and to follow up the spirit of this 
observation, we would remark, that their dress is a badge of their 
servitude. One of the indications of that moral and political 
change in the state of European Turkey, which we trust the suc- 
ceeding generation may see, will probably be an imitation of the 
dress of the Frank. 

The author gives a very circumstantial detail of the arti- 
cles of his baggage, and the provisions for his journey, which may 
be very useful to succeeding travellers. Concerning the most im- 

ortant of these articles, his advice to the traveller is to provide 
Fimself with dollars at Malta, which he may exchange, without 
loss, at Patrass, or elsewhere, for Venetian zequins, which, being 
gold coms, are more portable: or having lodged his dollars 
with a merchant in the Levant, he may obtain bills on the most 
respectable Greeks in the towns through which he passes. ‘The 
accounts im Turkey are kept m pilasters ; and where seventeen and 
a half of these can be obtained for the credit of a pound sterling, 
you may consider the exchange at par; and itis to be observed, that 
the exchange at Constantinople is very fluctuating. It appears 
that there are several gold coins current in Turkey; the smallest 
of which is a pretty piece worth two piasters and a half, or. in 
some places, a little more. The Venetian zequin varies in value 
from ten to eleven piasters. ‘There are small coins calléd paras, 
forty of which go to a piaster, which are very thin, and not so big 
as anote water. ‘The asper, which is the third of a para, was 
never seen by the author ; and copper there is none. 

Our travellers having properly equipped themselves, set out 
from Prevesa on their Albanian tour, and having crossed the Gulf 
of Arta, were detained by the weather and want of horses a couple 
of days at Salora, a small town on the coast of this gulf, called 
the scale of Arta, where the customs are collected ; and here they 
were obliged to take up their lodging in the barrack, where there 
was a guard of ten Albanian soldiers for protecting the custom 
house, Salora being the place through which the imports and ex- 
ports of all lower Albania are obliged to pass, and which levies a 
duty of three per cent. upon all imported merchandize belonging 
to a Turk, and of four per cent. upon the goods of the Christian 
merchant. 

Here begins our introduction to the manners and way of life 
of the Albanian Turk, and we shall therefore extract Mr. Hob- 
house’s entertaining account for the benefit of our readers. 

__* We were introduced to the captain of this guard; and, as we pass- 


ed that evening and the next day and night in the barrack, we had 
at once an initiation-into the way of life of the Albanian Turks, It 
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was impossible for any men to have @ more unsavoury appearance ; 
and though the captain, whose name, by the way, was Elmas, was a 
little cleaner than the others, yet he was not much to be distinguish- 
ed from his soldiers, except by a pair of sandals, and a white thin 
round stick, which he used in walking, and which, like the vine rod 
of the Roman centurions, is a badge belonging to, or affected by, 
the better sort of soldiers in Turkey. Notwithstanding, however, 
their wild and savage appearance, we found them exceedingly mild 
and good-humoured, and with manners as good as are usually to be 
found in a garrison. 

“« We put up our beds in one of their apartments, and were soon 
well settled. Immediately on our entrance the captain gave us 
coffee and pipes; and, after we had dined in our own room on some 
fish, bread, and wine, he begged us to come into his chamber and 
pass the evening with him, to which we consented. The only fur- 
niture in the soldier’s apartment was a raised low stage, like that 
used in a kennel, and upon this, covered with a mat, we seated oure 
selves cross-legged next to the captain. This officer lived in a very 
easy familiarity with his men; but had a most perfect control over 
them; and they seemed to do every thing he wished very cheerfully. 

‘* All the Albanians strut very much when they walk, projecting 
their chests, throwing back their heads, and moving very slowly from 
side to side; but Elmas had this strut more than any man perhaps 
we ever saw afterwards ; and as the sight was then quite new to us, 
we could not help staring at the magisterial and superlatively digni- 
fied air of a man with great holes in his elbows, and looking alto- 
gether, as to his garments, like what we call a bull-beggar. 

‘“* After walking about in the walled enclosure of the barrack, and 
enjoying the last rays of the setting sun that were gilding the wood 
hills and the towers of Vonitza on the other side of the Guif, we 
again seated ourselves at the never-failing coffee and pipe, to which 
the liberality of the captain had added some grapes, and, by the 
help of our dragoman, kept up a conversation of some length with 
the Albanians, 

‘«* You may suppose that an Englishman has many articles about him 
to excite the curiosity of such people; but we found this curiosity, 
though incessant, to be by no means impertinent or troublesome. 
They took up our watch chains and looked at them, then looked at 
each other, and smiled. ‘They did not ask a great many questions, 
but seemed at once satisfied, that the thing was above their compre- 
hension ; nor did they praise, or appear to admire much, but content- 
ed themselves with smiling, and saying nothing except, ‘ English 
goods! English goods!" or, to,give it you in their Greek, ‘ wedypala 
A glass of marascine was 
given to captain ‘lmas, and another offered to one of his men, who 
refused it, being, as he said, under an oath not to touch any thin 
of the kind. Is not this self-denial called kegging by the Irish ? 


Elmas drank seven or eight glasses of aniseed aqua vite, and said it 
gave him an appetite. eek 
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«¢ About seven, the Albanians made preparations for their supper, 
by washing hands. Dragoman George said, ‘If these fellows did 
not do this they would stink like the Jews.’—The Turks think that 
the Christians stink. 

“‘ They placed a round table, raised on two strips of wood three 
inches from the ground, before the captain, and the men sat round 
on mats on the floor. ‘The supper was fish fried with oil, which they 
ate with their fingers out of one dish, and curded goat's milk with 
bread ; but in this second course they made use of horn spoons. 

‘«« After supper the captain washed his hands with soap, inviting us 
to do the same, for we had eaten a little with them. He put the ewer 
into my lap; but he would not give the soap into my hands, though 
I was sitting close to him, but put it on the floor within an inch of 
me. This he did with so singular an air, that I enquired of George 
the meaning of it ; and found, that in Turkey there is a very preva- 
lent superstition against giving soap into another’s hands; they think 
it will wash away love. 

“ We now smoked, ate grapes, and conversed; and every thing was 

much to our satisfaction, except the habit, to which we were not 
then familiarized, of frequent and most violent eructation from our 
hosts. ‘The Turks continue at this sport so long, and are so loud, as 
to make it appear that they do it on purpose ; and I once heard that 
it is done by visitants as a compliment, to show their host that they 
have digested his good fare. The Moors of Barbary continue 
croaking for five minutes. Persons of all ranks allow themselves this 
liberty (I have noticed it m the divan at Constantinople) without 
shame or restraint ; but they would look upon an indecency, however 
accidental, of another kind, as a pollution and an affront. 
- We retired to bed before ten; and the Albanians pulling out 
their pistols from their waist, loosening their girdles, and wrapping 
themselves up in their shaggy great coats (or capotes), lay down 
and slept upon their mats. 

*« It rained hard the next day, and we spent another evening with 
our soldiers, The captain Elmas tried a tine Manton gun belonging 
to my friend, and hitting hismark, every time, was highly delighted, and 
offered to receive it in exchange for his own ; but being informed that 
it was intended for the Vizier his master, he did not press the bargain. 

“This day we observed one of the soldiers rubbing, or rather 
kneading, one of his comrades forcibly on the neck and arms, and 
pulling his joints. This is the Albanian cure for a cold in the limbs. 

“ We were now quite familiar, and on very easy terms together. 
In the evening they laughed and sung, and were in high spirits: one 
of them, asin other small societies, was their butt, and they made us the 
instruments of their jokes against him. We were enquiring names; one 
of them was * Abdoul,’ another * Yatchee,’ and a third we were told 
to call‘ Zourlos.? This person did not seem pleased with our dwell- 
ing on his name; and it was not long before we learnt that we had been 
calling him ¢ Blockhead,’ the interpretation of the modern Greek 
word with which we had addressed him, 
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* They finished our entertainment by singingisome songs both in 
Albanian and modern Greek. One man sung, or rather repeated in 
loud recitative, and was joined in the burthen of the song by the 
whole party. The music was extremely monotonous and nasal; and 
the shrill scream of their voices was increased by each putting his 
hand behind his ear and cheek, as a whipper-in does when ratin 
hounds, to give more force to the sound. ‘They also dwelt a consi- 
derable time on the last note (as long as their breath would last), like 
the musicians of a country church. One of the songs was on the 
taking of Prevesa, an exploit of which the Albanians are vastly 
proud ; and there was scarcely one of them in which the name of 
Ali Pasha was not roared out, and dwelt upon, with peculiar energy. 
Ali is, indeed, a very great man, as you will be inclined to acknow- 
lodge, if you have the patience to proceed with me on my journey.” 


From Salora to Ioannina the route is through Arta, a consi- 
derable commercial town, where the accommodation was very 
superior to that which had been experienced at the preceding 
places. ‘The view of the Albanian capital and its neighbourhood 
is represented as very striking, with its glittering domes and mi- 
narets, its gardens and groves, and the glassy lake at the foot of 
the city, surrounded with the abrupt and mountainous acclivities 
of its banks. ‘These towering structures glittering at a distance, 
never fail to fill the mind with lofty ideas of human magnificence 
and power. Milton could not help introducing gilded battle- 
ments, and glittermg spires, in his splendid picture of imperial 
Rome, though they certainly were not properly in place. 

The particular description which is given of the city of Ioan- 
nina, the very existence of which tll very lately was scarcely 
known, but which is found to be the capital of a very beautiful 
portion of Europe, once the scene of great transactions, but 
long buried under the ruinous pile of Turkish tyranny, could not 
fail to be extremely interesting, and it has lost none of its in- 
terest in the hands of Mr. Hobhouse. 


‘¢ The city stands on the western banks of the lake, at about two 
miles from its northern extremity. In its utmost length it may be 
perhaps two miles and a half; and in breadth, though in some places 
it is much narrower, nearly a mile, Immediately near the lake it 
stands on a flat, but the north and north-western parts of it are 
built on slopes of rising and uneven ground, A triangular peninsula 
(of which mention has before been made) juts into the lake, and 
contains the residence of the Pasha, being defended by a fortification 
and a tower at each angle. ‘The entrance to this fortress is over a 
drawbridge. ‘There is one street which runs nearly the whole length 
of the town, and another that cuts it at right angles, extending to 
the fortress. ‘These are the principal streets. : 


‘¢ The houses are, many of them, large and well-built, containing 
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a court-yard, and having warehouses or stables on the ground, with 
an open gallery end the apartments of the family above. A flight 
of wooden steps under cover of the pent of the gallery, connects the 
under and upper part of the houses. Though they have but a 
gloomy appearance from the street, having the windows very small, 
and latticed with cross bars of wood, and presenting the inhospitable 
show of large folding doors, big enough to admit the horses and 
cattle of the family, but never left open, yet the yard, which is often 
furnished with orange and lemon trees, and in the best houses com- 
municates with a garden, makes them very lively from within, and 
the galleries are sufficiently extensive to allow a scope for walking in 
rainy weather. 

‘©The Bazar, or principal street, inhabited by the tradesmen, is 
well furnished, and has a showy appearance. The Bizestein, or 
covered Bazar, is of considerable size, and would put you in mind, 
as perhaps I have before observed of these places, of Exeter- 
Change. 

‘«« Besides the palace in the fortress, and the two I have mentioned 
in my last letter, allotted to the two sons of Ali, there is another 
summer residence of the Vizier’s in the suburbs, at the north-west 
end of the town. It is built in the midst of a garden, in a wild and 
tangled state, when we saw it, but abounding with every kind of 
fruit-tree that flourishes in this favoured climate-—the orange, the 
lemon, the fig, and the pomegranate. It is in the form of a pavilion, 
and has one large saloon (I think an octagon), with small latticed 
apartments on every side. The floor of the saloon is of marble, and 
in the middle of it there is a fountain containing a pretty model, also 
in marble, of a fortress, mounted with small brass cannon, which, at 
a signal, spout forth jets of water into the fountain, accompanied by 
a small organ in a recess, playing some Italian tunes, ‘The small 
rooms are furnished with sofas of figured silk, and the lattices of the 
windows, as well as the cornices, are gilt, and highly polished. 
The shade of an orange-grove protects the pavilion from the sun, 


_and it is to this retreat that the Vizier withdraws during the heats 


of summer, with the most favoured ladies of his harem, and indulges 
in the enjoyment of whatever accomplishments these fair-ones can 
display for his gratification. Our attendant pointed out to us, in a 


recess, the sofa on which Ali was accustomed to sit, whilst, on the 


marble floor of the saloon, his females danced before him to the 
music of the Albanian lute. ’ 

“In a field adjoinmg the gardens, and surrounded with high 
walls, are a few large deer and antelopes. The pavilion and its gardens 
bespeak a taste quite different from that of the country, and most 
probably the Vizier was indebted to his French prisoners for the 


beauties of this elegant retirement. We were told it was the work 


of a Frank. 

‘ Beyond the pavilion there are garde::s belonging to the princi- 
pal citizens of Ioannina, and as most of these have a summer-heuse 
in them, they seem to make a part of the city, which, from its great 
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apparent extent, might be thought to contain a very large population, 
But the Mahometans never make any efforts to ascertain the exact 
number of inhabitants in any town or district, and it was only 
during our stay in ‘Turkey, that the Greek priests of one city were 
persuaded, for the first time, by a Scotch gentleman, to keep a regus 
lar registry of births in their district. ‘This makes every thing that 
can be said on the population of loannina mere conjecture... Some 
informed me that it contained eight thousand houses, others did not 
make the number of inhabitants amount to more than thirty-five 
thousand. I should think this is the lowest possible computation. 
Of this number, whatever it be, one-tenth perhaps are Mahometans, 
and the remainder Christians, with a few Jews. to 
“ The Christians of Ioannina, though inhabiting a part of 
Albania, and governed by Albanian masters, call themselves Greeks; 
as do the inhabitants of Arta, Prevesa, and even of many villages 
higher up in the country: they neither wear the Albanian dress, 
nor speak the Albanian language, and they partake also in every pars 
ticular of the manners and customs of the Greeks of the Morea, 
Roumelia, and the other Christian parts of ‘Turkey in Europe 
and Asia, As, however, the appellation Romc«os, or Roman, 
(once so proud a title, but now the badge of bondage) is a re- 
livious, not a national distinction, and means a Christian of the 
Greek church, and as many of the Albanians are of that persuasion, 
and denominated accordingly, it is difficult to avoid confusion, in 
pring to the various people of the country their common names. 
‘o prevent, however, any mistake, I shall always use the words 
Greek and Albanian, with a reference, not to the religion, but to 
the language and nation of the persons whom I may have occasion 
to mention. At the’same time, | shall indulge myself in the opposite 
licence, of putting the word Turk as a religious denomination, which 
though an undoubted vulgarism, is prevalent amongst the Greeks of 
the Levant, and does not, as far as I could see, give that offence to 
the Mahometans, of which I have somewhere read. — 
‘“*« The Greek citizens of Ioannina appear a distinct race from the 
inhabitants of the mountains, and perhaps are sprung from‘ ancient 
settlers, who may have retired, from time to time, before the suc 
cessive conquerors of Peloponnesus and Greece, into a country 
where, although enslaved, they were less exposed to perpetual rary 
vages and to a frequent changeot masters. Many of them boast of their 
ancestry, and I was told that there was in, the city a schoolmaster, 
whose family had taught for 300 years successively, the eldest son 
always taking upon himself the profession, I would not wish you.to 
believe in this long line of pedagogues, but before you laugh at the no- 
tion of a family of schoolmasters, you should recollect, that we have, in 
our Own country, an instance of the same thing, and that, after all, an 
hereditary scholar is not a more strange being than an: hereditary 
«© The Greeks of [oannina are; with the exception of the priests, 
and of some few who are in the employments.of the Pasha, all en- 
VOL.V. NO. IX. 
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gaged in trade; and many of the better sort pass three or four years in 
the merchant-houses of Trieste, Genoa, Leghorn, Venice, and Vienna, 
which, in addition, to the education they receive in the schools of 
their own city, where they may learn French and Italian, gives them 
a competent knowledge of the most diffused modern languages, and 
adds also to the ease and urbanity of their address. ‘They have, 
indeed, introduced as much as they dare of the manners of Christen- 
dom, and, as our host, Signor Nicolo, informed us, once aspired for 
a@ moment, to the establishment of a theatre for the performance of 
Italian operas. Some of them, after establishing an intercourse with 
their own city, settle in the sea-ports of Roumelia, and in the towns 
of Moldavia, Wallachia, and Hungary; but they generally return 
home, as the policy of Ali contrives to oblige them to leave part of 
their family in his dominions, and, indeed, the wealthy merchants 
cannot leave the country, or even the city, without his express per- 
mission, They are not indulged with a ride into the country without 
a notification of their purpose. The annual revenue which the Vizier 
draws from his capital amounts, say they, to 250,000 piasters.”’ 


But the arts of utility, and such as promote the comfortable 
existence of man, cannot be expected to receive much en- 


couragement, where even life itself is a thing of but little price. 
Thus the author observes, that, 


_ Though the Greeks of Ioannina are as industrious as any in 
Turkey, and their embroidery, the art in which they excel, is exe- 
cuted very neatly ; there was no one who could mend an umbrella 
in the whole place. And only one man, a poor Italian, was capable 
of making a bedstead. ‘The only encouragement an able mechanic 


would meet with would be employiment at the vizier’s palace, with- 
out receiving any emolument.”’ 


* 


The excursions of Mr. Hobhouse through the parts of Albania 
near the capital, were those of a man of well directed curiosity, 
and intelligent research. He was well lodged at Delvinaki, 
which is a town on the road from Ioannina into northern Albania, 
containing about 300 habitations, and peopled by Greeks, partly 
cultivators or shepherds, and partly a description of itinerant mer- 
chants, transporting their small wares on horseback, from Con- 
stantinople, Salonica, aud Ioannina, and distributing them in the 
inland towns of Albania and Roumelia. Their wives and families 
Ali retains at home as pledges for their return, and as a security 
against the loss of subjects. Here we were amused by a very 


lively description of the scene which presented itself in one of the 
rambles of the traveller. 


“* After the fowls, eggs,and grapes, that always composed our meal, 
I rambled up a green lane at the back of the town, till the ascent 
became very steep, when, turning round, I enjoyed a prospect on 
every side maguificent, and whose beauties were heightened by the 
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last rays of the setting sun tinging the woody summits of the oppos 
site mountains. A rivulet, that was collected from a hundred little 
streams into a pebbly channel, sparkled at intervals through the uns 
derwood in the valley. 
‘“‘ The vintage was just finished, and horses, cows, and asses, were 
browsing on the lower grounds; whilst the goats, whose trespass 
amongst the early vines is equally dreaded by the modern, as it was 
by the ancient Greek, were now rioting at large in the vineyards on 
the steeper sides of the hill. These pretty animals make a conspi* 
euous figure; and are often the sole living objects in an Albanian 
landscape. They are to be met with if the most unfrequented 
spots, in the depth of forests, and on the tops of mountains, in 
places so remote from any human habitation, that the traveller, would 
suppose them wild, did he not see their long.herds descending. to 
the villages at the close of day, and were he not reminded of their 
familiarity with man, by the tinkling of their bells at night, close te 
the Tittle window of his cottage, 
“ The flesh of the kid is esteemed as much as that of the lamb in 
Albania. The goat’s milk is made into'the hard cheesé, which consti- 
tutes a ehief article of food throughout Turkey in Europe, and 
which is, m this country, made in sufiicient quantities to allow ofa 
trifling exportation. Each of the skins, by a very simple process, 
is so sewed together as to hold and preserve the new wine, which da 
the villages is mever put into any other bottle, and seldom lasts beyond 
the nextevintage, Assy 
‘«« Wine of a year old is mentioned as a rarity. That. which.is 
made in quantities, and kept in casks, in Ioannina, or other lar 
towns, is mixed with pine, resin, and lime, and weakened with water. 
The Greeks consider that the resin gives the strength which the 
water takes away, and that the lime refines the liquor; but it is to 
this process that a very unpalatable harshness, generally to’ be’ met 
with in Greek wine, is to be attributed.” 


Libokavo, a town built on the steep side of a hill,,and com 
taining about. a thousand houses inhabited by Turks, most, of 
which are of stone, and surrounded with gardens of orange, 
lemon, and pomegranate trees, were next visited by the travellers. 
In this place they were entertained at the house of a,relation,of 
one of Ali’s wives, and, as it appears, very well entertained, .ex- 
cept that the whole party, consisting of thirteen,. were lodged. in 
one apartment. The cookery is preferred to that of either the 
Spanish or Portuguese, and the author. thinks a dish of chop- 
ped mutton rolled up with rice, aud highly seasoned, too good to 
be forgotten. Their sherbet he describes as a poor liquor, bemg 
only sweet water,,sometimes coloured, with marygold-flowers, 
and a few blanched almonds swimming at the top.. The boiled 
and roast are always done to rags, to suit the convenience. as 
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well as the taste of these people, who it seems for the most part 
eat with their fingers the solid, part of their food, each person 
tearing off from the joint what he chooses, and making use of a 
thin crumplet instead of a plate. The pilaf, or buttered rice, the 
standing dish of Turkey, he represents as not very palatable to a 
taste unaccustomed to it. Delvinaki is by Pouqueville, on the 
pretended authority of the geographer Miletius, supposed to be 
no other than the ancient Omphalon; and its singular position 
seems, according to Mr. Hobhouse, to favour the conjecture 
that it was once called the Navel of Epirus. 

In the route to Tepellené, one of the most important towns of 
Albania, a great many petty towns and villages are passed, pre- 
senting an appearance of considerable population. At Cesarades 
in particular, a village inhabited chiefly by Christians, Mr. Hob- 
house and his companions were hospitably received, and lodged 
in a neat, comfortable cottage, and found in his host nothing of 
the cringing, downcast, timid look of the Greek peasant. In his 
way from this village he passed within view of the large city of 
Argyro-Castro, under the dominion at that time of [brahim 
Pasha, but probably now reduced, together with all the surround- 
ing territory, under the yoke of Ali Pasha. | 
» In the course of this route, the living specimens of those simple 
manners which constitute so pleasing a part of ancient poetry 
‘and history did not fail to make their due impression on the well 
informed mind of Mr. Hobhouse. ‘The aged matron and the 
tender maid were still employed in the same labours, which oc- 


| cupied the females even of the better orders in the days of Homer. 


Many women were observed to be washing clothes, and drawin 

water at a large fountain; labours from which, Mr. Hobhouse 
observes, (in a phrase not quite so correct as one could wish, but 
which we are compelled to say is kept in countenance by numer- 
‘ous others of as questionable a kind) none but the very better 


sort of females are exempt. 


Arrived at Tepellené, they passed through narrow ill-built 
‘streets to the palace, the court yard of which they entered through 


‘a gateway in the tower. This court was enclosed on two sides 
‘by the palace, and on the other two sides by a high wall ; and the 


scene was such as forcibly to recall the image of the feudal baron’s 
castle yard. “ Soldiers,” says our traveller, “with their arms 


piled against the wall near them, were assembled in different 


parts of the square; some pacing slowly backwards and for- 
wards, and others sitting on the ground in groups. Several horses, 
completely caparisoned, were leading about, while others were 


neighing under the hands of their grooms.” — It is thus, some of 
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our readers will recollect, that the vigorous and flowing pencil of 
Lord Byron has pictured the romantic scene. 


LV, 


*¢ He passed the sacred Haram’s silent tower, 
And underneath the wide o’er-arching gate 
Survey ed the dwelling of this chief of power, 
Where all around proclaimed his high estate. 
Amidst no common pomp the despot sate, 
While busy preparation shook the court, 


Slaves, eunuchs, soldiers, guests, and santons wait ; 
Within a palace and without a fort: 


Here men of every clime appear to make resort. 


LVI. 


“* Richly caparisoned, a ready row 
Of armed horse, and many a warlike store, 
Circled the wide extending court below: 
Above, strange groups adorned the corridore ; 
And oft-times through the area’s echoing door 
Some high-capped Tartar spurred his steed away ; 

- The Turk, the Greek, the Albanian and the Moor, 
Here mingled i in their many-hued array, 

While the deep war-drum’s sound announced the close of day. e 


ola the part furthest from the dwelling preparations were 
making for the feast of the night, and eek cooks were em- 
ployed in dressing kids and sheep. ‘The travellers were informed 
they were to be lodged in the palace, and accordingly dismount- 
ing, ascended a flight of wooden steps mto along gallery, open- 
ing into which, as in a large English inn, were the doors of 
several apartments. Into one of these they were shewn, and 
found themselves lodged in a room fitted up with large silken 
sophas, having another room above it for sleeping, a convenience 
scarcely. ever to be met with in Turkey. His highness (for so ° 
the pashas of three tails are called by their attendant Greeks) 
congratulated the party on their arrival, and ordered every thing 
to be provided for them by his own household. The Ramazan, 
or public fast, prevented the vizier from entertaining the travellers 
at his own repasts, but sherbet, fruit, and sweetmeats were sent 
them from the harem. 

At sun-set, at beat of drum, the Albanians, most of them Turks, 
went to prayers. 


“« In the gallery, which was open on one side, there were eight or 
nine little boxes fitted up with raised seats and cushions, between 
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the wooden pillars supporting, the roof; and in each of these there 
was a party smoking, or playing at draughts, 

** | had now an opportunity of remarking the peculiar quietness and 
ease with which the Mahometans say their prayers ; for, in the gal- 
lery, some of the graver sort began their devotions in the places 
where they were ‘sitting, entirely undisturbed and unnoticed by 
those around them, who were otherwise employed. The prayers, 
which last about ten minutes, are not said aloud, but muttered 
sometimes in a low voice, and sometimes with only a motion of the 
lips ; and, whether performed in the public streets or in a room, 
excite no attention from any one. Of more than a hundred in the 
gallery there were only five or six at prayers. The Albanians are 
not reckoned strict Mahometans; but no Turk, however irreligious 
himself, is ever seen even to smile at the devotions of others; and 
to disturb a man at prayers would, in most cases, be productive of 
fatal consequences.” 


In reading the above passage, the mortifying reflection occur- 
red, which has generally occurred to us in the perusal of that 
portion of history which treats of the state of religion, that in no 
country does the exercise of devotion run such danger of being 
ridiculed as in that in which we live; in none is it so liable to be 
treated as ihe infirmity of the faint-hearted, and as the resort of 
those to whom philosophy has denied its succours.. In most 
other countries of which we have read, the reasoning seems to be 
this, that having once admitted the absolute subjection of human 


to divine power, having once acknowledged an almighty disposer 


of the universe, nothing can be more ridiculous than to affect to 
conceal the badges of our servitude, and to treat the humble re- 
cognition of our dependence as below the dignity of our nature. 
in this Christian land, with a litargy of the noblest composition, 
and a church of which the holiest and the wisest men have laid 
the foundations, searcely any body attends divine worship on a 
week day, except a few exemplary females; few more than once 
on a Sunday; few venture to talk of religion without an apology; 
and none can avow their sense of its awful injunctions without 
risking their character for sincerity: while the Moslem shortens 
his slumbers to call upon the name of Alla, and seven times a day 
bends towards the tomb of his prophet, equally secure from 
levity, reproach, and interruption." 
{t appears that Ya-now, meaning he who is, is the Mahometan 
periphrasis for the neflable name of God, as was the word Js- 
HOVAH among the Jews. Upon which our author naturally 
remarks, that Dean Swift could scarcely be apprised of this, 
when satirizing the brutal qualities of the human species he gave 
that name to the slave of the Lloughnhums, . 


The introduction of the travellers to an audience with Ali, who 
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was then at his palace at Tepellené, afforded us much entertain- 
ment. And we have to thank Mr. Hobhouse for the interesting 
sketch with which he has treated his readers of the extraordinary 
fortunes of that celebrated person. In passing from their apart- 
ment in the palace into the presence chamber, they were accom- 
panied by their dragoman and the secretary, which latter person, 
it is worthy of remark, had put on his worst cloak to attend his 
master, that-he might avoid appearing rich enough to be deemed 
a fit object for extortion. ‘he account of the vizier’s person, 
and his manner of receiving the strangers, is as follows. 


‘* The vizier was a short man, about five feet five inches in height, 
and very fat, though not particularly corpulent. He had a very 
leasing face, fair and round, with blue quick eyes, not at all settled 
into a Turkish gravity. His beard was long and white, and such a 
one as any other Turk would have been proud of; though he, who was 
more taken up with his guests than himself, did not continue look- 
ing at it, nor smelling and stroking it, as is usually the custom of his 
countrymen, to fill up the pauses of conversation. He was not very 
magnificently dressed, except that his high turban, composed of many 
small rolls, seemed of fine gold muslin, and his attaghan, or long 
dagger, was studded with brilliants, , 

“ He was mightily civil ; and said he considered us as his children, 
He showed us a mountain howitzer, which was lying in his apart- 
ment, and took the opportunity of telling us that he had several 
large cannon. He turned round two or three times to look through 
an English telescope, and at last handed it to us, that we might look 
ata party of Turks on horseback riding along the banks of the river 
towards Tepellene. He then said, ‘ that man whom you see on the 
road is the chief minister of my enemy, Ibrahim Pasha, and he is 
now coming over to me, having deserted his master to take the 
stronger side.’ He addressed this with a smile to the secretary, . 
desiring him to interpret it to us, | 

““ We took pipes, coffee, and sweetmeats with him; but he did not 
seem So fay mn about these things as other Turks whom we have 
seen. He was in great good humour, and several times laughed 
aloud, which is very uncommon in a man of consequence: I never 
saw another instance of it in Turkey.—Instead of having his room 
crowded with the officers of his court, which is very much the custom 
of the pashas and other great men, he was quite unattended, except 
by four or five young persons very magnificently dressed in the 
Albanian habit, and having their hair flowing half way down their 
backs: these brought in the refreshments, and continued supplyin 
us with pipes, which, though perhaps not half emptied, were change 
three times, as is the custom when particular honours are intended 
for a guest. | 
There are no common topics of discourse between a Turkish 
vizier and a traveller, which can discover the abilities of either 
party, especially as these conversations are always in the form of 
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question and answer. However, a Frank may think his Turk above 
the common run, if his host does not put any very foolish interroga- 
tories to him, and Ali did not ask us any questions that betrayed his 
jgnorance, His liveliness and ease gave us very favourable um- 
pressions of his natural capacity.” 
An account of the progress of Ali to the attainment of his pre- 
sent power may be very succinctly given. He was born at’Tepel- 
Jené about the year 1750. At the death of his father, who was a 
sha of two tails, of no great importance, he was left with 
nothing but his house at Tepellené, and is said to have begun his 
fortune with sixty paras and a musket. Having. embraced the 
profession of a military adventurer, in plainer language, as a rob- 
ber and plunderer, he succeeded im mastering one village after 
another, and amassing the produce of his depredations, until he 
found himself possessed of considerable resources, both of terri- 
tory and riches. His ambition kept pace with his fortune, and 
having collected enough money to purchase a pashalik, he main- 
tained a constant war with the neighbouring pashas, till at length 
he obtained possession of [oannina, of which he was confirmed 
pasha by an imperial firman. The pashas of Arta, Delvino, and 
Ocrida, were successively subdued by his arms: Giafar, the pasha 
of Valona, was poisoned by him; and Mouctar and Veli, his 
two sons, were married to the daughters of Ibrahim, the brother 
and successor of the murdered Giafar, Having fought agamst 
Paswan Oglou, on the side of the sultan, he was constituted, on 
his return from Widdin m the year 1798, a pasha of three tails, 


‘or vizier. All offers to be made grand vizier he has constantly 
‘refused. Since the establishment of his power he has greatly 


‘diminished the number of robbers throughout his dominions, and 
‘has promoted, by his various imternal improvements, the pros- 
erity of lis subjects, as well as his own revenue. His influence 


As felt through the whole of European Turkey ; and his dominions, 


taking Ioannina for the centre, extend oue hundred and twenty 
miles towards the north, as far as the pashalik of Ocrida; to the 
north-east and east over Thessaly, touching the feet of Mount 
Olympus; to the south-east the district of ‘Thebes, and part of 
that which is attached to the Negroponte, including the populous 
city of Livadia and its district, bound his territories, which will 
soon, It 1s expected, comprise Attica. ‘To the south, he com- 
mands as far as the Gulf of Lepanto, and the Morea belongs 
to his son. ‘Ihe Ionian Sea and the Gulf of Venice are his 
boundaries to the south-west and west, and to the north-west the 
pashalik of Scutari and the banks of the Drino. _ Parga, on the 
coast opposite to Corfu, belongs to the French, and the Chime- 
riotes can scarcely be suid to depend entirely on his authority. 
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~ ‘Throughout this whole extent of country the imperial firman 
is little respected, while the signature of Ali commands implicit 
obedience. His revenue, Mr. Hebhouse observes, he had seen 
computed at 600,000 of piasters, by the disposal of which he is 
enabled to carry forward his schemes of aggrandizement. It 
must not be forgotten that all his work is done for nothing, and 
his harem, as well as his kitchen and stables, is supplied without 
expence to his own coffers. ‘The cheap resources of his esta- 
blishment consist in the produce of rapine, and compulsory. con- 
tribution, 

The cruelties said to have been committed by Ali hedinne 
rather to the barbarity of the Turks than to the particular dispo- 
sition of the tyrant. ‘The Albaniansare said to have a remarkable 
contempt for women, and where the lives of human beings are 
in general so little valued, the lives of the least respected portion 
of the species will naturally become the sport of cruelty, ven- 
geance, and passion. But Jet the sex in their turn triumph in 
the reflection, that social refinement may be measured by the de- 
gree of honour in which their merits and capacities are held... ; 

The Albanians, according to Mr. Hobhouse, whose language 
we are using, are of a middle stature, muscular and straight in 
their make. . Their faces are of an oval shape, with prominent 
cheek bones, and a flat but raised forehead: the expression of 
their eyes, which are blue or hazel, but seldom quite black, is very 
lively. ‘Vheir noses are straight, and their eye-brows: arched. 
‘They wear no hair on the fore part of their heads, but suffer it 
to flow down in large quantities from the top of the crown. ‘The 
Albanian women are tall and strong, and not ill-looking, but 
bearing in their countenances ail the marks of wrehinadaes, 
hard treatment, and hard labour. 

The Albanian costume when clean and new is, according to 
our traveller, incomparably more elegant than any worn in the 
‘Turkish empire. ‘Their jackets are often of velvet, richly worked 
with gold and silver embroidery ; but the clothes of ee common 
people are of a disgusting appearance. ‘Their linen is rarely 
changed, and their practice of sleeping on the ground without 
debarrassing themselves: of their thick woollen jacket, mantle, 
and capote, must afford too good a shelter for vermin; and the 
truth is, that from the grand signor downwards to the meanest sub- 
ject, every man harbours a number, greater or less, of those de- 
testable little animals which, when greatly multiplied, become the 
cause and symptom, as Mr. Hobhouse expresses, of an incurable 
disease. 

‘The houses of the Albanians are, generally, very neat, though 
from the situation of the fire-place, which is m the middle of the 
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floor, without a proper chimney for the escape of the smoke, 


much inconvenience is felt by a foreigner.. ‘Their furniture 
‘makes but a modest inventory. A large circular tray of thin 
ron or tin, on which they eat, which they scour very bright, a 
pan to mix their meal in, a wooden bowl or two, and a few horn 
‘spoons; some jars for oil and wine, a small copper coffee jug, 
and a brass lamp; three or four mats of white rushes, and one 
“stool: and a round block of wood on which the tray is placed ; 
are all the articles usually to be seen in their cottages; and these 
are kept in a neat deal cupboard, or wooden chest. 
As each house has a garden attached to it, there 1s a spacious 
‘and airy distance between them, insomuch that Albania has 
‘been said to exhibit eligible models for village buildings. But 
if many of the houses were buried within a succession of walls 
like that in which the author was lodged at Ereeneed, we should 
-object to them as being too symptomatic of the predatory habits 
of the people. ‘Ihe green space at the end of each of these 


villages, shaded with a large tree, and set apart for holiday 


amusements, was more agreeable to our English associations, 
‘and seemed to relax for a moment the grim features of despotism. 


‘The inhabitants of Albania are generally temperate, cold | 
water being the usual drink, and wheaten or barley bread, cakes 
of boiled or roasted maize, cheese made of goat’s milk, and rice 
mixed with butter, eggs, dried fish, olives, and vegetables, being 
their prmcipal food. An ardent spirit, however, extracted from 


rape husks and barley, not unlike whiskey; coffee, and sometimes 


‘liqueurs made at Cefalonia and Corfu, are to be found in the 


houses of the richer part of them. 
The hie of the Albanian mountaineer fluctuates between peril 
and repose: at the summons of his pasha he is ready to seize his 


gun and) plunge into the woods: and when at leisure from the 
wars of his village (for it appears that even the villages wage war 


with each other), or district, his delight is to smoke, to eat, to 


‘drink, to doze, to bask in the sunshine, or to stroll round the 


rden of his cottage. 

_ But though this mdolence of disposition belongs to the Alba- 
nians, it does not appear to be accompanied by the apathy so 
commonly characteristic of the Turks. ‘They are lively and pas- 
sionate, and frequently indulge in loud laughter or lamentation, 
and other vehement expressions of joy and sorrow. As each 
individual is a redressor of his own wrongs, bloodshed is but too 
common, and a blow is revenged by the stant death of the 
offender, 

Most of them speak Greek, and if they write at all, as their 
own is nota written language, they write in Greek. ‘The Turkish 
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language is known to few of them. Of their morals, ‘Mr. Hobs 


house says he feels no inclination to speak, and we must suppose 
him to insinuate that they are in the grossest state, since in the 
next sentence he represents them as treating their women as their 
cattle, and to have no part in what we cail the tender passion. « 

The Albanian Christians, according to Mr. Hobhouse, are 
scarcely to be distinguished from Mahometans; but upon a pas- 
sage in Lady M. W. Montague’s Letters, in which that lively 

rson had observed, that “ these people being between Christ+ 
ians and Mahometans, and not being skilled in controversy, de- 
clare that they are utterly unable to judge which religion is best, 
but to be certain of not entirely rejecting the truth, they) 
prudently follow both,” Mr. Hobhouse remarks, that “ he 
could not learn that there was still to be found an stance of so 
philosophical an indifference, or rather, of so wise a precaution.” 
We have produced this passage for the sake of observing, that 
there is in the phrase, “ so wise a precaution,” something of 
that flippant philosophy which we dare say is neither felt: nor 
assumed by Mr. Hobhouse, but into an unitation.of which a 
reader of Gibbon may, if young, be easily betrayed, by a vanity 
too strong for his judgment. We are far, indeed, from suppos- 
ing this gentleman, whom good sense seems every where to ac- 
company, to be in the predicament of the travellers characterized 
by La Bruyere. “ Qui achéve de se corrompre par de longues 
voyages, et perdent le peu de religion qu leur restoit. Lis 
voient de jour d-autre un, nouveau culte, diverses meeurs, diverses 
cérémonies. Ils resembleut 4 ceux qui entrent dans les magas 
zins indéterminés sur le choix des étoffes.qu ils veuleut acheter; 
Le grand nombre de celles quon leur montre les rend, plus 
indifterens; elles ont chacune leur agrément; ils ne. se fixent 
point ; ils sortent sans amplette.” | 

Mr. Hobhouse is much to be commended for his geographical 
survey of the towns and districts of Upper and Lower Albania; 
of which very inaccurate and misleading accounts have hitherto 
been given. And, indeed, it must be admitted, to the honour.of 
this mteiligent traveller, that to convey distinct and valuable jin- 
formation to his countrymen appears to have been much more 
his object than to captivate them by wonderful relations, His 
anxiety to supply the defects and correct the mistakes of geo- 
graphers in their maps and descriptions of the various party 
comprised within the extent of his tour, has led him into.a pare 
ticularity of detail, by which his book has been rendered, as some 
may say, prolix in matcer, and as all must say, preternatural in 
size. 


After satisfying his laudable thirst for topographical knows 
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ledge, and shaving enquired into the governments prevailing 


among the different towns and cantons of Albamia, which he 


found to be of every description, (some living under the despot- _ 


ism of a single person, some under that of elders, some broken 
into distinct and independent families, and some with all sove- 
reign power in -abeyance, without recognized rulers, and yet 
without apparent anarchy), Mr. Hobhouse and his companions 
returned to Ioannina, which place, after a short stay, they finally 
left to prosecute their journey, into provinces more classical and 
better recorded. 

. After some few difficulties and adventures, for which travellers 
must lay their account in such a country as that through which 
they were proceeding, they arrived at Utrachee, a town situated 
in a deep bay, surrounded with rocks and woods, at the south- 
east corner of the Gulf of Arta. And here Mr. Hobhouse 
gives a pleasant account of the Albanian escort by which they 
were guarded, who, it seems, had all been robbers, but who had 
submitted to, and were then im the service of, Ali. In the even- 
ing, after the gates had been secured, these soldiers prepared 
their meal, by roasting a goat whole; and after having finished 
their repast, fell to dancing with their customary violence, filling 
up the intervals with their national songs; making, it is true, but 
little melody, but by their wild appearance, amidst the dark 
rocks and woods by which they were surrounded, exhibiting a 
truly picturesque and fantastic scene. ' 

The region or province of Carnia (ancient Acarnania) through 
which the route of the travellers lay, presented nothing but a 
wilderness of forests and unpeopled plains. But on the AStolian 
side of the river Acheloiis the country seemed to abound in 
luxuriant cultivation. Its length, from north to south, is about 
forty-two English miles, and its breadth thirty-two. Its inha- 
bitants are entirely Greeks: and the only Albanians among 
them are the soldiers of Ali, to keep them in subjection, and to 
mci them from robbers, ‘Their trade is chiefly through 

atolico, the principal town on their border. 

From Natolico the travellers proceeded to Messalonge, a 
town on the coast of the Gulf of Lepanto: and of these last- 
mentioned towns it is said that they are among the best in Rou- 
melia. Irom Messalonge Mr. Hobhouse was transported in a 
small vessel to the shores of the Morea; and after a short jour- 
ney by land arrived with his fellow-travellers at Patrass, the 
ancient Patre. ‘The picture here given of this place is very 
beautiful. ‘The whole vicinity is one blooming garden of orange 
and lemon plantations; of olive groves, vineyards, and currant 


grounds. ‘Ihe town seems to be well built, and well inhabited; 
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and here our travellers were gratified by finding chairs and tables, 
and an air of comfort almost English, m the furniture and style 
of living. 

Patrass has no vestiges of classic antiquity, though 1 it is bin 
to have been once rich in the monuments of ancient art. Toa 
Christian it is rendered interesting by being the place in which 
St. Andrew suffered crucifixion. Its exports are very considers 
able, consisting principally of oranges, olives, cotton from Le- 
panto, and, above all, currants, which, as Mr. Elobhouse informs 
us, are here laden for the supply of every part of Christendom. ' 

From Patrass to Corinth is reckoned a journey of twenty-four 
hours; and the travellers would have proceeded directly across 
the isthmus to Attica, had it not been for their classic ardour; 
which would not allow them to leave Delphi unvisited. For 
this purpose they crossed the Gulf of Lepanto, and, being cons 
ducted to the sacred spot by a Greek guide, on the 16th De- 
cember, | 809, they set foot on > this memorable ground; scaled the 
hill of Parnassus; and were sprinkled with the dew of the Castas 
lian spring. We are presented with an interesting drawing of this 
renowned spot, exhibiting the remains of the stadium at Delphi, 
the little village of Castri, and the Castalian summits of Par. 
nassus. Of the water of Castalia Mr. Hobhouse drank deeply; 
but, as he says, without feeling sensible of any extraordinary 
effect. Lord Byron’s draught seemed very well to agree with 
him, if we may judge from his poetical effusions which suc+ 
ceeded. We hope, however, that neither the air or water of 
these favoured spots have a tendency to produce any alterative 
effects upon that constitution of mind which is the genuine re- 
sult of a sound English education. ‘That philosophical dignity 
of disbelief at which Lord Byron has so happily arrived (unless, 
indeed, we consider his scepticism as mere poetical embellish+ 
ment), receives some discountenance even from the traditions of 
the Delphic oracle: and although Mr. Hobhouse speaks de- 
syivingly of the meaning of the EL, which is the subject of 
Plutarch’s treatise, perhaps a little further insight mto the 
etymon of the word, and its sublime affinities, would develope 
to him, as it has done to the soberest and deepest judgments, 
that analogy of expression which marks a common derivation 
from the same holy fountain of intelligence. It is thus that the 
God of truth has proclaimed himself by the mouths of the 


oracles of superstition and idolatry, 
to do homage to the ineffable name. 
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disappointing tothe traveller, “ who would be much at a loss to 
guess where a town of nearly two miles in circumference could 
have been placed; for there are not more than two small spots 
of level ground any where within the circuit of the present re- 
mains.”. ‘The place, however, is adinirably cireumstanced for 
the security of the treasures of Greece, which were there depo- 
sited as offerings to the shrine of the deity. , “ 

After satisfying their curiosity by a sufficient sojourn within 
the sacred precincts of Delphi, the travellers proceeded towards 
Livadia: and having reached that place, made an excursion 
around the lake Copais, visiting the;celebrated cave of '‘Tropho- 
nius, the ruins of Cheronea, and the site of Orchomenus. 
Crossing the Orchomenian plain, they arrived at the once famous 
city of Thebes, but now a very poor town, containing about five 
hundred houses, mostly of wood. : 

Mr. Hobhouse has paid great attention to the topography 
and relative distances of these places. And we are surprized 
by his account of the diminutiveness of a country filling so im- 
portant a place in the transactions of mankind, and every spot 
of which so resounds in history. A man may easily, says Mr. 
Hobhouse, ride from Livadia to Thebes and back again between 
breakfast and dimmer; and the tour of all Boeotia might be made 
in two days without baggage; there is here litte to detain: or 
delay the curious traveller, the whole country being “ singularly 
destitute of any marked remains of antiquity.” 

A day or two brought our travellers to Athens; at the sight 
of which Mr. Hobhouse declares himself to have experienced 
those sensations so natural to a man of taste and erudition, and 
for which we are disposed to give him full credit. We are en- 
tertained with a pleasing description of the general appearance 
of this city of cities, its present inhabitants, and a short sum- 
mary of its modern history. ‘The place has been so frequently 
visited, explored, and described, that we shall uot follow the 
author im his details concerning it. We will content ourselves 
with introducing a page or two from his book, which may suffice 
to satisfy cursory curiosity. 


“ The number of houses in Athens is supposed to be between 
twelve and thirteen hundred: of these, about four hundred are inha- 
bited by Turks, the remainder by Greeks and Albanians, the latter 
of whom occupy about three hundred houses. There are also 
seven or eight Frank families, under the protection of the French 
consul, None of the houses.are well built, nor so commodious as 
those of the better sort. of Greeks at loannina or Livadia; and the 
streets are all of them narrow and irregular, a peculiarity remarked 


in ancient Athens, even during the days of her splendour. In 
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many of the lanes there is a raised causeway on both sides, so broad. 
as to contract the middle of the street into a kind of dirty gutter, 
The bazar is at a little distance from the foot of the hill, and is far 
from well furnished, but has several coffee-houses, which at all times 
are crowded by the more lazy of the Turks, amusing themselves 
with drafts and chess. It is formed by one street, rather wider than 
usual, intersecting another at right angles; and a little above where 
the two meet, is an ornamented fountain, the principal one.in the 
town, supplied by a stream, which is brought in artificial channels 
or stone gutters, from a reservoir under mount Hymettus, at about 
2 mile and a half distance. The water found in the wells belong. 
ing to the town is generally brackish; lukewarm in winter, but cold 
in summer, 

“The house of the Waiwode is of the poorer sort, though the 
entrance to it would become a palace, as it is between the columns 
of that antiquity distinguished by the name of the Doric portico. 
That of the archbishop is the best in the town, containing within, 
its precincts a spacious yard and garden. There are only four 
principal moscks with minarets in the city, although there are 
eleven places of worship for the Turks. ‘The number of Christian 
churches is out of all proportion to the Greek population; thirty- 
six are constantly open, and have service constantly performed in 


them; but, reckoning the chapels which are shut except on the days — 


of their peculiar saints, there are nearly two hundred consecrated 
buildings in Athens. The metropolitan church, called the Catho- 
licon, is the only one of these that can be accounted handsome, and 
the temples, neither of the Mahometans nor the Christians, add any 
thing to the appearance of the town. 

«The Greeks of Athens are, as has been remarked, less oppress 
ed by the tyranny of the Turks than those of any other part of the 
empire; and, sloeetanae nae the lamentation of some classical 
ag AB who have deplored that a people unconquered by 

erxes should become the portion of an Ethiopian eunuch, the 
Athenians have been benefited by the resolution, which they 
adopted about the middle of the seventeenth century, of putting 
themselves under the protection of the kislar aga, by paying a vo- 
luntary tribute of thirty thousand crowns to that officer; for the 
waiwodes appointed since that period have felt themselves so much 
dependent upon the good-will of their subjects, who, by a sacrifice 
of part of their wealth, have it in their power to remove him, that the 
have generally treated them with justice and lenity. The Greeks 
have, indeed, more than once revolted, and expelled their governor; 
and, in one instance, they drove an unpopular master into the Acro- 
polis, besieged him in that fortress, and, lastly, cut bim to pieces 
on endeavouring to make his escape.”’ P. 293. ; 


On the whole, it does not appear that to captivate or instruct 
the tasteful traveller much has survived the rums of time, the 


devastations of barbarians, and the pillage of collectors; and if 
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dn increased resort to this “ eye of Greece” and “ mother of 
arts,” shall be the consequence of the increased facilities of 
which Mr. Hobhouse makes mention in the succeeding extract, 
it wil be owing as much to its ancient renown, and venerable 
name, as to the remaining vestiges of its deparied greatness. 


- « Until within a few years, a journey to Athens was reckoned a 
considerable undertaking, fraught with difficulties and dangers; and 
at the period when every qoung man of fortune, in France and Eng- 
Jand, considered it an indispensable part of his education to survey 
the monuments of ancient art remaining in Italy, only a few desperate 
scholars and artists ventured to trust themselves amongst the barba- 
rians, to contemplate the ruins of Greece, | J 
«“ But these terrors, which a person who has been on the spot 
cannot conceive could ever have been well-founded, seem at last to 
be dispelled: Attica at present swarms with travellers, and several 
of our fair countrywomen have ascended the rocks of the. Acropolis, 
So great, indeed, has been the increase of visitants, that the city, 
according to a scheme formed by a Greek once in our service, will 
soon be provided with a tavern, a novelty surely never before wit- 
nessed at Athens. A few more years may furnish the Pirzeus with 
all the accommodation of a fashionable watering-place.” P. 301. 


Though we pass so rapidly over this part of the book, we 
would not be understood to undervalue the pains taken by the 
author to lustrate the monuments of antiquity to be found at 
Athens. ‘lhe temple of Theseus, and the remains of the Par- 
theuon, could scarcely have made their appeal against the injuries 
inflicted on them by time and ignorance to a bosom more dis- 
posed to feel indignation at their wrongs, and sorrow, for their 
fate. Novelty was not to be expected on subjects so thoroughly 

A very great proportion of the succeeding part of this pon- 
derous volume is taken up with minute topographical details of 
the territory of Attica; for which those who kave a relish for 
this reading must be referred to the book itself. ‘The little area 
which it occupied on the globe of the earth, compared with its 
political and moral importance, again excites our wonder, A 
spot so diminutive as to be scarcely large enough to contain the 
trophies which were won upon its surface, adds, by comparison, 
to the apparent dimensions of those. minds which in arts, and 
arms, aud eloquence, made the proudest sceptres of the earth 
stoop to their superiority. aren 

Mr. Hobhouse, after finishing the account of his progress 
through the territory of Attica, enters much at large imto a 
description of the persons, dress, and manners of the modern 
Greeks. Their bodily appearance, to use his owm phrase, their 
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dress, their diet, and even their tempers, he conceives to be but 
little altered from those of the ancient inhabitants ; and he agrees 
with the common observation, that there is a great national simi- 
larity in all their countenances. ‘ Their faces,” says our author, 
“fare just such as serve for models to the ancient sculptors, and 
their young men in particular are of that perfect beauty, which 
we should perhaps consider as too soft and effeminate in those 
of that age in our more northern climate.” But the face and 
form of the women he describes as very inferior to those of the 
men. ‘The Athenian ladies in the old times were covered with 
artificial complexions; and vanity still continues to put this 
cheat upon her votaries.. While thus sophisticated and disfigured, 
there is the less reason for regretting that the Greeks, like the 
Turks, seldom admit a male stranger to a sight of the females of 
their families. We will here extract a few observations of the 
i on the morals and superstitions of the modern Greek 
adies. 


«¢ With respect to their moral character, it is what may be called 
amiable, and would appear very strikingly so to those of our sex 
who admire a woman for her weaknesses, and love her the more in 
proportion as she seems to call upon them for support and protec- 
tion, They are assiduous housewives, and tender mothers, suckling 
their infants themselves ; and, notwithstanding the boasting of tra» 
vellers, I must believe them generally chaste. That loose females 
may be found amongst them is not, of course, to be denied; but, if 
not their own inclination, the institutions of their country, similar 
to those which have always prevailed in Greece, have a strong 
tendency to preserve their virtue. They have no other scope for 
the exercise of the good qualities of either head or heart, than the 
circle of their family, and, whatever secret power they may possess, 
are never heard of as influencing any public transaction. A man 
may travel through Greece, and, unless at his particular desire, not 
see a single Greek lady, ; 

“« Like their sex in all other parts of the world, they carry their 
devotion to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, and more readily, if 
possible, than the men, believe all the absurd dogmas and fables of 
their church. Ominous dreams and celestial revelations, as might 
be expected, more frequently visit the women than their husbands, 
thédight' tia are by no means uncommon even with both sexes. 
Some of their superstitious observances savour exceedingly of 
paganism, as might be proved, were it not tedious to set in array 
those passages of ancient authors which record and allude to similar 
customs, 

** The ceremonies at child-birth, where the attendant is always a 
woman, are very mystical. The lamp burns before the picture of 
the Virgin during the labour; and the cradle is adorned with em- 
broidered handkerchiefs, jewels, and coins, as presents to the four 
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fairies who preside over the infant, When the child is born, he is 
immediately laid in the cradle, and loaded with amulets; and a small 
bit of soft mud, well steeped in a jar of water properly prepared by 
previous charms, is stuck upon its forehead, to obviate the effects 
‘of the Evil Eye; a noxious fascination, proceeding from the aspect 
of a personified, although invisible demon, and consequent upon the 
admiration of an incautious spectator. The Evil Eye is feared at 
all times, and supposed to affect people of all ages, who by their 

rosperity may be the objects of envy. Not only a Greek, but a 
Turkish woman, on seeing a stranger look eagerly at her child, will 
spit in its face, and sometimes, if at herself, in her own bosom; but 
the use of garlic, or even of the word which signifies that herb, 
is considered a sovereign preventive,’ P, 506. 


A painful picture is given us of the mean obsequiousness and 
insincerity of the Greek character, produced by the posture of 
degradation and servility in which they stdnd throughout the 
Turkish empire. Still, however, a love of pomp is said to cha- 
racterize them in an extraordinary degree; and where they fill any 
oftice, however mean, they take care to accompany it with every 
mark of distinction by which they think their importance can be 
advanced. 

The next chapter, for.so his letters may be styled, treats of 
the literature of the modern Greeks, and principally of the in- 
tellectual stores contained in the Romaic dialect, which has, it 
seems, been a written language at least from the time of Milé- 
tius Syrigus, a Cretan, boru in 1585, and who is said to have 
translated the four Apologies of John Cantacuzenus into Romaic, 
or the vulgar tongue; previous to which time, the knowledge of 
the Hellenic had begun to be a rare accomplishment. 

We perfectly agree with Mr. Hobhouse that the Greek 
language passed through several stages of corruption before it 
settled into what is now denominated the Romaic; and which 


has this great advantage over the corrupted forms of the Hel- 


lenic, that instead of being broken into a great number of pro- 
vincial varieties of dialect, it has become a common language, 
distinct from the ancient Greek, with grammatical rules and pro- 


prieties of its own. We will quote Mr. Hobhouse upon this 
subject. 


“« We know, from the authority of Theodosius Zygomalas and 
Simeon Cabasilas, in their Letters to Martin Crusius, that, in the 
middle of the sixteenth century, those who lived in the great Maho- 
metan towns spoke a language very much mixed with Turkish ; and 
that those who were in territories possessed by the Venetians, had 
a greater share of Italian and Latin; whilst the inhabitants of the 


inland villages were not infected either by the one or the other, 


but spoke Greek ; by which must, I Suppose, be meant the purest 
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Romaic; for another person, writing to’ Crusius, and talking of 
the same period, affirms, that a district containing fourteen villages, 
between Nauplia and Monebasia, in the Morea, is inhabited by a 
people (called Zacones), ‘who speak the ancient tongue, although not in- 
deed grammatically, and understand those who talk to them grammatical- 
ly, but the vulgar language not at all.’ This clearly points at the 
Satinthlon between the Romaic and even the corrupted Hellenic. 
Cabasilas declares, that although all Greeks, generally speaking, 
mutually understood each other, every canton had a speech of its 
own, and that there were, in the whole, seventy discernible dialects, 
of which the best was that spoken in Constantinople, Salonika, and 
in parts of the Morea, The other correspondent of Crusius men- 
tions Athens as the place whose Greek was the most corrupt; so 
much so, indeed, as to render her inhabitants unintelligible to those 
of the other parts of Greece, ‘and to make any one who heard 
them weep at finding that they are now as inferior as they had been 
formerly superior to others,’ Such inferiority will, however, not be 
wondered at, when we recollect that this city was long the seat of a 
Latin Prince, and that about the year 1300, the French was as 
much the common language of Athens as of Paris.” P. 557. 


The state of literature among the Greeks, since the establish- 
ment of the Romaic, Mr. Hobhouse observes, may be partly col- 


lected from the last edition of Fabricius’s Greek Library, by 


which it appears, that from the middle of the sixteenth century 
to the year 1720, there were 99 persons thought worthy of be- 
ing commemorated as learned men, by a writer of their own 
nation, Demetrius Procopius, of Moschopolis m Macedonia, 
who transmitted from Bucharest, in the month of June of the 
year abovementioned, “a concise enumeration of the learned 
Greeks up to that age, and of some then flourishing ;” which 
catalogue Mr. Hobhouse has produced for the information of 
his readers: and from which it appears, that it became towards. 
the conclusion of the sixteenth century a mark of uncommon 
erudition to write and speak the ancient language of Greece. 
It is the opinion of Mr. Hobhouse, as indeed it is that of 
every intelligent traveller who has lately visited the Levant, that 
from the increasing intercourse between the dominions of the 
yrand signor and the states of western Europe, the literature 
of the Grecks is upon the advance; and it is umpossible to ob- 
serve without great interest, the multiplied resort of young men 


from Constantinople, Smyrna, and the Lonian Isles, to Paris, Leg- 


horn, Venice, and Vienna. ‘The great impediment to the pro- 

gress of these tendencies towards intellectual advancement, is the 

want of an open press in any place throughout the whole com- 

pass of this unfortunate country. The Greeks still discover an 

appetite for literature, and a promptitude in the acquisition of 
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languages, that if left freely to operate would encourage the 
most pleasing hopes of a general expansion of their minds, and 
perhaps an ultimate restoration to some part of their ancient 
dignities. And to assist them to a certain extent in the prose- 
cution of such noble purposes, they are abundantly supplied with 

mmars and dictionaries; but alas! the pusillanimous tyranny 
of the besotted Turk watches with murderous suspicion these 
symptoms of rising manhood, and suspends the instruments of 
the executioner over the cradle of liberty. 

A Greek press has been long established at Venice, but “ sub- 
ject to the supervision and censures of a licenser; and transmit- 
ting, therefore, no ray of light calculated to pierce and dispel 
the thick gloom of ignorance.” There is not a single library for 
the sale of buoks throughout the Levant ; and of the books, either 
originals or translations, lately printed in the Romaic character, 
from which any sound knowledge could be gained, the copies 
are so very thinly scattered, as to make little or no impression 
on the character of the Greeks, or to afford ground for expecting 
from them, in any considerable degree, the dispersion of useful 
knowledge. The philosophical treatises of Corai, and Psallida 
the schoolmaster at Ioannina, are the best and purest in the 
vulgar idiom. But love and drinking songs, and occasional lam- 
poons, are the prevailing subjects on which the genius of the 
modern Greek is employed; im which now and then a spark ap- 
pears which serves only for an instant to illumine the surround- 
ing vacancy, and render more visible the darkness of ignorance. 

We are glad to learn from Mr. Hobhouse that, notwithstand- 
ing their state of degradation, the Greeks still cherish in setret 
the love of liberty, and a contempt for their oppressors. When 
the chanter from the minaret is announcing the death of a Ma- 
hometan, each Greek that meets a friend congratulates him that 
a “dog is dead.” Though we are far from admiring this mode 
of gratifying their spleen, any more than the general habit of 
violent abuse and contumely, in which they are said to delight, 
yet without some elasticity against the pressure of the tyranny 
under which they groan, all hope of amelioration would be gone 
for ever. A small mountainous district in the island of Crete is 
said to contain the only portion of the Greeks which has not been 
reduced to subjection to the Turks, or Venetians. This tract is 
called S¢gaxia, and has one town and twenty villages, each go- 
verned by its own primates. It can send about 4,000 men into 
the field. In this island particularly, and generally throughout 
Greece, a lively sensation was felt when the French wehan F08 
to Egypt took place; and the health of Bonaparte is said to. 
have been the daily toast at Athens. Mr. Hobhouse presents 
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us with the stanzas in trochaics of Polyzois, called “ the war 
song of the Greeks in Egypt, fighting in the cause of freedom ;” 
and declares it to be his opinion, that if Bonaparte had marched 
an army from Vallona, in Albania, across Macedonia to Con- 
stantinople, which he was considered as being prevented from 
doing only by his war with Russia, every Greek would have 
joined his standard. 

After all, perhaps, upon their commercial spirit and experi- 
ence in navigation the best hope of Greece may now be Said to 
be founded. They navigate the Ottoman navy, and are well 
acquainted with the management of the largest ships. ‘Their 
most expert sailors are the inhabitants of the small island of 
Hydra (the Aristera of the ancients), whose ships are built at 
Fiume. The Hydriotes have by their success in commerce, 
particularly in the carrying trade, acquired wealth enough to 
purchase from the Porte the election of their own magistrates, 
‘The number of Greeks employed at sea are said to amount to 
50,000, and their capacity of making excellent sailors under the 
tuition of an European power, seems to justify the hint given by 
Mr. Hobhouse of the benefit to be derived from the occupation 
of the islands of the Archipelago. 

We must now follow our ingenious traveller from Athens to 
Smyrna, the most considerable city of the Turkish empire, 
where they came to anchor in the port, after bemg more than 
thirty hours in passing up the gulf, | 

Notwithstanding the frequent recurrence of plagues and earth- 
quakes to which this devoted city has been subject, it is 
said to increase rather than diminish in size. ‘The present 
number of its inhabitants is nearly 150,000. It is built partly 
on a hill once called the Pagus, and partly on the plain at the 
foot of it; and the portion of the town which stretches along 
the edge of the water is for the most part inhabited by Franks, 
and has thence obtained the name of Frank Street. Mr. Hob- 
house gives the following account of the buildmgs and state of 
society in this part of the city. 

‘< The houses of the consuls and the principal merchants are 
built altogether in a very commodious fashion, enclosing on three 
sides a court or small garden, but are only one story in height, and 
composed of unburnt brick in frames of plaistered laths. The 
warehouses, stables, and offices, are below, the family apartments 
above; open galleries or terraces, on the top of the unraised part 
of the lower buildings, serve for communication, or as a place of 
promenade, The best houses are at the edge of the water, and as 
there is a stone pier for the whole length of the Frank town, are 
thus very conveniently situated for the loading and unloading of the 
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boats from the ships, The mansion of the English consul-general, 
é as far as respects the interior of the building, is such as might do 


at credit to any of the ‘capital streets of Londoni—There is in the 
e Frank quarter a very good hotel, besides several taverns and lodg- 
HW ing-houses for the accommodation of travellers. ') .. 


_ The many English, French, Dutch, German, and Italian families 
a who are settled in the place, and some of them intermarried with the 
principal Greeks, formed, betore the revolutionary war, a very large 
and amicable society, and the Frank quarter at Smyrna deserved 
‘i and was flattered by the name of Petite Paris. Since that period, 
+ although the good understanding between those who are protected 
by the English, and those who are protected by the. French consul 
(to whom all not British, except a few Americans, and those under the 
Austrian minister, are now subject), has been interrupted by the man- 
ners of the new regime, yet there still subsists an institution which 
renders a residence in Sniyrna agreeable to strangers as well as to set- 
tlers. This isa club, which supports a set of public rooms, fitted up in 
avery comfortable and splendid style, called, as in Italy, the Casino. 
Here there is a reading-room furnished with all the papers and 
aa gazettes of. Europe, except the English, and there are two other 
be apartinents with billiard tables.- Refreshments of every kind can be 
: procured in the house for those who choose to form parties for sup- 
| per.— lhe rooms open at eight .o’clock every evening ; and durin 
i, the carnival, the subscribers give a ball once a week, to which al 
the respectable Greeks and the ladies of their families are invited. 
AN The annual subscription is five guineas, and all strangers not residents 
Hitt of Smyrna are permitted to attend the Casino without any payment, 
i Unfortunately the wars of monarchs have become the wars of the 
bi } merchants of Smyrna, and the Casino, during our visit, was threatened 
aby to be overturned by the national feuds of the two belligerents. 
; “ Nothing attracts the attention of a traveller in the Levant 
: more than’ the consular establishment, which the Turks, so haught 
b and despotic, so averse to every thing Christian, have long sufferéd, 
re and still suffer, to exist in almost all the principal towns of their 
| { empire. At Smyrna, the Frank town, no inconsiderable place of 
i itself, may be said to be under the complete jurisdiction of the 
14% foreign powers. ‘The consuls display the standards of their respec- 
| ag tive nations ; they have their prisons, and their soldiers, who wait at 
, their gates and. precede them. when they walk or ride; and their 
Hl houses are sanctuaries which not even the Turk attempts to 
penetrate.—On the night of the 10th of March, a Greek was mur- 
tg dered by an assassin, who took refuge in the house of the French 
- consul. The next day the gate of the palace, as it is called, was 
besieged by Janissaries, and a crowd of the relations of the deceased. 


a 
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: The man was not given up; and in consegence a whole host of com- 
" plainants surrounded the governor of the city as he was riding; but, 
i as I myself saw, could get from him no other answer than that he 


would speak to the French minister.” P. 618, 
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~ Mr. Hobhouse gives a very inviting account of the figs, grapes, 
pomegranates, lemions, oranges, and melons with which the 
gardens of the Franks abound: the tables also of these 
foreigners are no less distinguished by the delicacies with which 
they are supplied. Fish is very plentiful'in the bay, particu- 
larly the red mullet. ‘ Oysters and sea-urchins, and other shell 
fish, amounting, according to Hasselquist, to ten different sorts, 
are dragged up from their beds, in different’ parts of the har- 
bour. Hares, red-legged partridges, and snipes, are found in 
the vicinity of the city, im great abundance.” ‘The following 
account of the favourite pastime of the Turks, the throwing of 
the djerid, may amuse the reader, oe 


«¢ On the 11th of March, the spot was crowded with them mounted 
on horses superbly caparisoned, the Musselim himself, with the chief 
Agas of the city, being amongst the number, Several slaves, chiefly 
blacks, were attending on foot. Each of the riders was furnished 
with one or two djerids (straight white sticks, a little thinner than 
‘an umbrella stick, less at one end than at the other, and about an 
ell in length), together with a thin cane, crooked at the head, The 


sport soon began. 

_ The horsemen, perhaps a hundred in number, galloped about 
in as narrow a space as possible, throwing the djerids at each other, 
and shouting: each man, selecting an opponent who had darted his 
djerid, and was for the moment without a weapon, rushed furiousl: 
towards him, screaming ‘ Oll6h! Olléh!’ The other fled, looking:be- 
hind him, and the instant the dart was launched, either stooped 
downwards, almost touching the ground with his head, or wheeled 
his horse with an inconceivable rapidity, and picking upa djerid with - 
his cane, or taking one from a running slave, in. his turn pursued 
the enemy, who wheeled instantly on throwing hig djerid, The | 
greatest dexterity was requisite and practised, in order to avoid the 
concurrence of the different parties, and to escape the random blows 
of the djerids, which were flying in every direction. 

‘¢ The chief performer was a Mameluke slave, mounted on an 
Arabian courser, whom I observed generally engaged with the 
Musselim, himself a very expert player. His djerid flew with a 
celerity almost sightless, perhaps for a hundred yards, and when it 
struck against the high back of the flying horseman’s saddle, sounded 
through all the field, He would wheel in as small a space as.would 
suffice for an —. scater; and nat unfrequently he caught the 
fiying djerid in the air, and returned them at his pursuer, before the 
other could have time to turn his horse, 
" « The sport is nota little hazardous: a blow on the temple might 
be fatal; and several accidents have occurred, which might reason- 
ably deter any one from exposing himself on. such occasions, The 
late Capudan Pasha, Kutchuc Hussein Pasha, cut off the head of-one 
of his officers who wounded him on the shoulder with a djerid. The 
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conduct of Jussuff Pasha, twice Grand Vizier, was indeed very dif- 
ferent. When he was Musselim of Erzeroum, a slave deprived him 
of his right eye by a similar accident: Jussuff, on recovering from 
the first stupefaction of the blow, ordered the man a purse of money, 
with an injunction to quit the city immediately; ‘for,’ added he, 
‘though I am not angry now, I know ‘not. what I may be when I 
come to feel the consequences of this accident.’”’ P. 633. 


The description of the country round Smyrna is very pleasing. 
We will extract the account of the favourite ride to the village 
of Bournabat, a large village about four miles up the country. 


‘“‘ The whole road from the shore to Bournabat is between hedge 
rows, . 
_ When riding to the village, we found ourselves in a beautiful 
green lane, which, as we had seen nothing like it since the com- 
mencement of our tour, made us forget we were in Turkey. Trees 
thickly dispersed in the hedge, gave the whole country the woody 
appearance of one of our most cultivated English counties. kiey 
were chiefly of the sort producing amygdalon, or wild almond, 
which was then (March the 21st) green, and eaten by the peasants, 
The grounds on each side the road (which are of a chalky soil 
mixed with a portion of sand, and covered with a light black earth) 
were laid out in corn-fields, or cultivated with the cotton and to- 
bacco plant, interspersed with many large gardens and olive-groves. 
The anemony, tulip, and ranunculus, were blooming in wild profu- 
sion under the hedges and beside the path. A little way from the 
village we passed a very large burying-ground, shaded by an exten. 
sive forest of cypresses. From the magnitude of this cemetery 
Bournabat is supposed to have been once a town of some note, and, 
indeed, the first patents granted to our Levant consuls, gave them 
jurisdiction at Smyrna and Bonavre, At present the village is chiefly 
composed of very elegant country-houses, built in the European 
fashion, belonging to the merchants of Smyrna. It contains one 
open space, surrounded by a few neat shops, and shaded by several 
large and aged cedar trees, whose branches are hung with storks’ 
nests. These birds had arrived from their winter quarters nearly at 
the time when we passed into Asia. ‘They were stalking about on 
the flat roofs of the houses, and even in the streets of Bournabat, 
pertectly unmolested. Such, indeed, is the attachment of the storks 
to the habitation of man, that I do not recollect to have ever seen 
their nests in a tree at any distance from some human dwelling, and 
they build even in the tops of moscks and inhabited houses: I have 
observed oe in the suburbs of Constantinople —The traveller, in 
his walks amidst the ruins of ancient cities, is often awakened from 
his reverie by the loud chatterings of one of these domestic birds, 
perched on the fragment of a colitiin; or on the shed of the solitary 
shepherd. The clapping of their long bills produces a sound similar 
to, and full as loud. as, that of a watchman’s rattle when turned 
round slowly, or of the wheel put in a garden to scare the birds. 
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‘The kind and salutary superstition, which es to the storks the 
protection ;of the Mahometans, is justified by the real utility of 
these animals. They feed principally on the serpents, frogs, and 
ether reptiles, with which the marshes, during the summer months, 
are almost choked up.” P. 640. 


Of the great temple of Diana, not undeservedly esteemed one 
of the wonders of the world, whose marble columns (one hun- 
dred and twenty-seven in number) enclosed a space four hundred 
and twenty feet in length, and two hundred and twenty feet in 
breadth, nothing but dubious traces remain to feed conjecture, 
and supply topographical controversy. 

On the 1ith of April Mr. Hobhouse and his companions 
embarked for Constantinople in the Salsette frigate, then bound 
for that city. Being at anchor off Tenedos, Mr. Hobhouse and his 
companions left the ship in two boats to visit the ruins of Alex- 
andria Troas: Here the large cannon balls of granite, which 
lay scattered along the road, first attracted the attention of the 
travellers, and they are here informed that the ruins of Alex- 
andria had supplied the fortresses of the Dardanelles with balls 
ever since the time of the famous Gazi Hassan Pasha. The 


facility of transporting to Constantinople the materials which. 


these ruins afforded had exposed them to perpetual pillage. 
That city, which has been said to be adorned by the denudation 
of almost every other city, presents a melancholy testimony to 
the transitoriness of all works made with hands, in the frag- 
ments of ancient art and magnificence, which are blended with 
the materials of which her structures are composed. The ruins 
which remain of the Alexandria ‘lroas are still vast and striking : 
huge fragments of walls, and broken columns, blocks of granite 
and porphyry of enormous size, pedestals and cornices, portals 
and arches half buried in woods, form a spectacle of very 
solemn effect to him who loves to meditate upon objects that 
discipline the heart and mellow the affections, by shewing to 
man his honour in the dust, and how vain and perishing are all 
his towering purposes of terrestrial aggrandizement. 

It appears sufficiently plain, both from the reasoning and au- 
thorities adduced by Mr. Hobhouse, that this city, which at 
ditterent.times has been called Troas, Alexandria, and Alexandria 
Troas, could not, in any consistency either with Homer, or with 
the testimonies of ancient historians, travellers, or geographers, be 
considered as the city of Priam, and scene of the lhad. Still 
less will its situation agree with the new city of Llium, which was 
built, or rather enlarged, in fulfilment of the order of Alexander 
the Great, by Lysimachus, who surrounded it with a wall of forty 
stadia, and which afterwards was made a free city by the Romans 
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on the peace with Antiochus. The town of Ilium is mentioned 
by Strabo as standing and flourishing in his time, though at the 
same time he declares decidedly, that not a vestige remained of 
ancient Troy; in which assertion he is supported by the authority 
of Demetrius, who was born at Scepsis, a town not far from 
Ilium. The Romans, as Mr. Hobhouse observes, endeavoured 
to persuade them-elves that the [li¢ans were the actual descend- 
anis of the true Trojans, and affected to call their town by the 
name of Troy; and in proof of this persuasion, he reminds us of 


the story told of Tiberius, who, to reproach the Iliéans for their 


Jate condolence for the death of Drusus, desired to sympathize 
with them in return for the loss of Hector. But we are told by 


Lucan that Julius Cesar searched in vain for the vestiges of the 
Trojan wall. 


Circuit exuste nomen memorabile Troje, 
Magna que Pheebei querit vestigia muri. 
Jam sylve steriles, et putres robore trunci 
Assarici press¢re domos, et templa deorum 
Jam lassa radice tenent, ac tota teguntur 
Pergama dumetis: et jam periere ruin. 
Puars, lib. 9.1. 964. 


The Ilium, at which Alexander sacrified to Minerva, is proved 
by Strabo not to have been the Ilium of Homer; and all the re- 
searches of the ancients have ended in establishing the fact of the 
total obliteration of ancient Troy. 

But though neither Julius Cesar, nor Demetrius, nor Strabo, 
could find the least trace of the scene of the Iliad, M. Le Che- 
valier has succeeded in persuading his countrymen, that his 
search after this great object has been crowned with success. 
The pretended discovery of M. Le Chevalier Mr. Hobhouse 
treats with the contempi it deserves, aud bestows the due praise 
upon his opponent our countryman—the learned Mr. Bryant. 

But though neither Julius Cesar, nor Demetrius, nor Strabo, 
could discover the site of ancient Troy, that it once existed was 
a fact of which neither of them appeared’ to entertain any doubt. 
Herodotus makes frequent allusions to the ‘Trojan war, and 
assigns the destruction of that city as the original cause of 
the enmity.of the Persians towards the Greeks. Xerxes is 
suid to have ascended the citadel of Priam and sacrificed to 
the ‘Trojan Mincrva; and Alexander, if we judge by his con- 
duct, was satislied of the tormer existevce of Troy, and of 
the fact of.the Trojan war, though he might have been de- 
ceived as to the true place of that celebrated event. We could 
never see any rational ground of scepticism in the want of 
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exact agreement between Homer's description of places and the 
actual topography of the Troade. Accuracy in this respect 
ought not to be looked for in an epic poem. Virgil, in his de- 
scription of the strait of Messina, preferred fiction to facts, where 
his departure from, truth had the sanction of the muse. Under 
all the circumstances, we cannot doubt of the existence of Troy, 
or of the fact of the Trojan war, making, at the same time, 
due allowances for the liberties of poetry in respect both to 
places and events. ‘The great confederacy and powerful arma- 
ment of the Grecian states—the delay of nme years after the 
landing of the Greeks within view of ‘Troy—the preservation of 
the Grecian leaders amidst péstilence and famine for so man 

years, and numerous other circumstances equally improbable, 
may be reasonably regarded as poctical appendages to the real 
story. 

We are sorry that the quantity of space already allotted to 
Mr. Hobhouse compels us to pretermit his sensible and labo- 
rious researches into the topography of the ‘Troade, with a view 
to investigate the supposed station of Agamemnon’s fleet-—ihe 
site of the Ilium of Lysimachus—the confluence of the Sca- 
mander and the Simois—the Thr6smos of Homer—and the claims 
of Bournabashi, to be considered as standing on the plain of 
Troy. We have the less regret m passing over this part of the 
work, as nothing that approaches certaimty has rewarded the 
diligence (which has indeed-been great) of Mr. Hobhouse, 
or that of any of his numerous precursors in the same per- 
plexities of research. 

After following Mr. Hobbie through his thorny detail: of 
difficulties, surmises, doubts, and conjectures on the topography 
of the Homeric eround, it was not a little amusing to find the 
unhesitating author of the life aud writings of Homer asseriing 
of Demetrius’s commentary that, “he ascertained the real places 
of Homer’s descriptions, and pointed out the scenes of the re- 
markable actions.” ‘‘ Iteis astonishing,” says Mr. Hobhouse, 
with great propriety, of remark, “ with what boldness these 
things are said, and with what facility they are believed.” Nor 
were we less amused with the lively mendacity of Lady M. W. 
Montague, who declares herself in the prospectof the chihen and 
rivers as viewed from Sigeum, to have admired “ the exact geo- 
graphy of Homer, whom she had in her hand ;” to have found 
“ almost every epithet he gives to a mountain, or a plam, still 
just for it;” and thus to have “ passed several hours in as agrecable 
conversations as ever Don Quixote had on mount Montesinos.” 

The next and last place of importance to which Mr. Hob- 
house transports us in his interesting narrative, is Censtantinople. 
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And ‘here it must be owned, and, to do him pee, it is owned 
by our traveller himself, he introduces us to little with which we 
were :not before acquainted. Mr. Hobhouse makes his apology 
for this in the following very sensible terms :— 


" & A. stranger at Constantinople would naturally wish to live amongst 
the “furks, as he would amongst the French at Paris and the 
Austrians at Vienna; but the differences of manners, customs, and 
language, render it absolutely impossible to become domesticated in 
a Ma hometan family, or, during a short residence, even to join in the 
very little social intercourse enjoyed amongst the natives themselves. 
Thus those varieties, and nice distinctions of character, which must 
subsist in some degree between the individuals of every nation, and 
which a more intimate scrutiny might discover, cannot be noticed by 
passing travellers in their partial communications with the Turks, 
who seem to them to have so entire a monotony, not only of manner 
but of mind, as to induce a belief, that he who has observed one 
amongst them has seen the whole people, and may form an estimate 
of them nearly as well — inspection of a week as by the ac- 
quaintance of a year. ith this persuasion, a traveller passes 
through the country without forming an intimacy, or even an ac- 
quaintance, with a single Turk ; and there is no part of the empire 
in which he will find himself less inclined to make such an attempt 
than at the capital itself-—The water of the Golden Horn, which 
flows between the city and the suburbs, is aline of separation seldom 
transgressed by the Frank residents ; and an English stranger, if he 
waited for the suggestions of his fellow-countrymen of the Levant 


Company, would pass many weeks at Pera without paying one visit 
to Constantinople.” 


The dirt and the dogs in the suburbs introduce us with a dis- 
gust into the city of Constantinople, which there is little in the 
interior calculated to remove. ‘The state of society is veiled 
from the scrutiny of the stranger ; but as society is but the ag- 
gregation of individuals, the necessary dealings which strangers 


must have with individuals in travelling deliberately through their 


country, may enable them to form pretty secure conjectures con- 


cerning the real spirit and character of their social intermixture. 


Men do not gather figs from thistles. We have little hesitation 
in concluding, that the social, intellectual, and moral state of 
human beings must be at a low standard, where terror is the 
principle of the government under which they live ; where pro- 
perty and life are m hourly jeopardy; where there is no motive to 
generous emulation ; and where to live.in peace, a man must live 
so as to escape observation. 

We have already confessed that we are not so emancipated 
from prejudice on the subject of religion as Mr. Hobhouse ap- 
pears to be. . We cannot look with complacency on the wide 
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domination of the fatal imposture of Mahomet. If the terrn im- 
posture sounds too dissonant in the ears of the philosopher or 
citizen of the werld, let us change it for error, by supposing 
Mahomet to have been deceived himself: the quality and ten- 
dency of his religion is not affected by the question conce:rmning 
his character ; and as we have no reserve in assuming | his religion 
to be erroneous, so we have no difficulty in maintaining, that to 
live under the influence of a religion which perverts the true 
notion of God and the character of his government, is to live 
estranged from the genuine sources from which alone the rules 
of practical felicity and social enjoyment can be derived. Accus- 
tomed to the gentle guidance of a religion propagated by persuasion, 
the bowers of the Moslem’s paradise i in vain solicit us to forget 
the wrong done to humanity by a religion founded by the sword; 
and seeing what sensuality has done towards brutalizing the 
species to which we belong, a religion which proposes sensuality 
as the motive and end of human actions, seems to us to be so 
decidedly hostile to social happiness, as to make it a right and 
duty to subvert it if we can. 

The state in which the women live in Turkey (we do not offer 
this as a new remark, but our traveller’s reasoning on this subject 
seems to call for it,) appears to us to be a very leading cause of 
the depravity of this people. We do not agree with Mr. Hob- 
house, that the condition of the female is the most important of 
all points; but we do think, that after the state of religion, there 
is nothing half so important. Mr. Hobhouse is of opinion that, in 
respect to the condition of the female, the polished ancients ap- 
proached much nearer to the orientals than to ourselves, ‘This opi- 
nion we cannot quite subscribe to ; and though the facility and fre- 
quency of divorce was, no doubt, ‘produciive of a laxity in the con- 
nubial sentiment very disparaging to female honour and security, 
yet it is going, in our apprehension, greatly too far to say, that it 
was productive of much the same effects as a plurality of wives, 
The treatment of women among the ancients, Mr. Hobhouse 
considers as greatly resembling that of the Turks; and he round! 
asserts, that the ladies of Athens were confined as rigorously, sat | 
were as reserved in their manners, as the ladies of a Turkish 
harem. Many instances are cited to establish this fact, and 
many more might be produced ; but it is rather strange that Mr. 
Hobhouse should see no difference between the herding together 
of two or three hundred women to satisfy the vagrant lust of one 
capricious sensualist, and the dispositions of a domestic establish- 
ment adapted to the modesty and retiredness considered as be- 
longing to the female character, and as constituting at once the 
guard and glory of the gentler sex. | ' 
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We are the advocates of women to the extent of maintain- 
ing their full equality with ourselves, having regard to the dif- 
ference of destination and endowment; and therefore do, from 
our hearts, condemn the fashion of ancient times, which as- 
signed to the females, even of the highest rank, such an en- 
grossing proportion of domestic drudgery. But let us not mistake 
the simplicity of the times for degrading coercion; and let us 
give due weight to the argument in favour of the general con- 
dition of the female sex, so forcibly suggested by the numerous 
examples of female worth, conspicuous through all ancient his- 
tory, and utterly incompatible with a general system of degrada- 
‘tion below the level of society. 

That women were never held in sufficient honour till Christ- 
janity assigned them their proper place we are not unwilling to 
concede; and to the want of knowing how- to cultivate the 
blessing of their society we attribute the coarseness and pravity 
of feeling which adhered to the most refined of Mr. Hobhouse’s 
“ polished ancients.” So far are we from adopting his opimion, 
tbat Grecian refinement and female subjugation were together a 
proof of the little relation which the condition of women bears 
to general civilization. | 

His instance of ancient Lacedemon we think very ill chosen. 
Sparta was a state wholly artificial. Every thing was moulded 
im subserviency to its forced and extraordinary system. Refine- 
ment they had none; but Mr. Hobhouse has mistakingly and in- 
juriously confounded their black broth and disdain of luxuries, 
with the manners and ignorance of a barbarous people. The most 
polished of the Athenian generals, Cimon and Zenophon, were 
the profound admirers of the Lacedemonian discipline and 
manners. And the dignity and elevation of the ladies of Sparta 
were, doubtless, the great corrective of a system which, but for 
that temperament, would probably have displayed little else than 
a térrific distortion of human character. | | 

But Mr. Hobhouse’s lack of chivalry ends not here. He 
stands forth the assertor of the happiness of the Turkish women, 
and of the comforts of the harem ; and for this he is not ashamed 
to borrow the testimony of Lady M. W. Montague. It is not, 
it cannot be denied, that the women are, for the most part, shut 
up and secluded from general society; that every man is ca- 
pable of possessmg himself of as many of them as he has the 
means of purchasing and maintaining; that they are considered 
‘by the other sex as the instruments of their sensual gratification, 
‘and not as the equal partners of their comforts, their converse, 
and their cares. Female honour is a phrase the meaning. of 
which is not understood in Turkey. It isnot the chastity of the 
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woman that is stained by her commerce with a sttanger, but the 
property of her owner that is violated. The only compensations 
for this degradation of her moral condition, are the delights of 
tobacco, coffee, fruit, and sherbet, the cypress walks, the spic 
alcove, the marble fountains, the glittering apparel, the silken 
slumbers, and sometimes the blandishments of the secluded 
chamber; but above all, the liberty of passing in disguise along 
the streets of the capital with nothing but the eyes visible, to tell 
the tale of love to the passing stranger, and invite to pleasures 
often fatal, and always perilous. 

But the ladies will scarcely thank their good friends for thus 
judging and choosing for them. Our opinion is, that neither Mr. 

obhouse nor his fellow traveller appear to understand the 
true character, or to do justice to the real value of the female 
sex; of whom we will venture to say, however some may 
judge of them, reasoning from their own temperaments, or 
from such inferior samples of them as usually occur where 
they are looked for as the merchandize of sensual luxury, 
that the enjoyments of sense are to them a wretched compensa- 
tion for the want of personal and intellectual liberty, and of the 
right to exercise those capacities which have constituted them 
the lawful partners, promoters, and refiners of our purest and 
noblest delights. 

The indolence of the Turk 1s the great barrier to his improve- 
ment; an indolence confirmed by his government, his customs, 
his religion, and his climate. A strong excitement is want- 
ing to create that degree of exertion which is necessary to 
produce a change of disposition and character, to ventilate his 
feelings, and to put his mental ne prema into action. Nothing 
can be hoped until something shall happen to provoke a spon-— 
taneity of effort. It was the opinion of Montesquieu, that what 
- most discouraged alf expectations of such a change, was the con- 

finement and separation of the women, which debarred them 
from any influence on society. When the sexes are equally free, 
their mutual aim is to ‘please each other; and thus the oppression 
of the vis inertia, to which warm climates are exposed, is pre- 
vented, and the mind and manners are kept in constant activity. 

The failure of the efforts of Selim the Third, who ascended 
the Turkish throne in 1788, was owing to his want of being sen- 
sible of the truth and importance of the maxim of Montesquieu, 
that “ when a prince would make great alterations in his king- 
dom, he should reform by laws what is established by laws, and 
change by customs what is established by customs} for it is very 
_bad policy to change by laws what ought to be changed by cus- 

toms.” ‘Thus Peter the First is known to have brought about 
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a sudden change in the character and habits of his people, by 
calling the women, who, till his time, had been shut up in jealous 
confinement, into civil life and equal society. We are bold 
enough to say, that could Selim have imitated the great prototype 
of reformers in this feature of bis plan, a more important revolution 
would have been prepared in Turkey, than his laws would pro- 
bably have effected, even if his noble efforts to establish them 
had finally succeeded. 

A change im the condition of the women would be the happiest 
augury of future success to such endeavours as are making, or 
may be made, to shake the Mahommedan ascendancy in the do- 
minions of the sultan, to silence the voice of the chanter on the 
minaret, and to summon, with the trumpet of salvation, the 
slumbering Moslem to liberty and life. 

One word more and we have done :—When we think of the 
treatment of the sex in Turkey, the confinement of their persons, 
the abuse of their charms, and the cruel contempt of their capa- 
cities, let us remember that, sad as have been the consequences 
of the sin of the first mother, it is to the efforts and: ascendancy 
of her daughters that almost every Christian nation is, under 
God, indebted for its conversion to that religion which includes 
the conditions and promises of pardon and redemption. 


Ant. IIL.—The Nature of Things, a didascalic Poem, trans- 
lated from the Latin of Titus Lucretius Carus, accompanied 
with Commentaries, comparative, illustrative and scientific, 
and the Life of Epicurus. By Thomas Busby, Mus. Doc. 
Cantab. 2vol.4to. London. 1813. : 


W watever interest may be excited by the particular investi- 
gations of philosophers, and however worthy of respect those 
exertions may be which lay open the ramifications of any in- 
dividual branch of science, there is no merely human study so 
universally interesting, or so well worthy of pursuit, as the ge- 
neral philosophy of nature. The researches of the experimental 
philosopher and the collections of the naturalist will each excite 
the attention and admiration of those who fellow the same path 
of science which they have respectively chosen; but he who en- 
deavourstograsp the universe, and professes to discuss “the nature 
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of things,” takes a more elevated station, and commands the atten-- 
tion of the whole human race, because every man is intimately 
connected with, and in part constitutes, the object of his investiga-’ 
tion. [vis ia fact so natural, that a being, conscious of existence, 
and capable of contemplating and reasonmg upon the world 
around him, should be led to enquire wheice his existence, 
and all that sustains his existence, are derived, that we have 
heard of no nation so rude and barbarous as not to have pur- 
sued the enquiry until a systein of religion and philosophy pro- 
ortioned to its intellectual cultivation has been formed. Those, 
liowetde who can only “look through nature (and with a very 
imperfect and mistaken view of it) up to nature’s God,” must 
necessarily form a very erroneous idea of the attributes and 
operations of that first cause which they wish to trace. Viewed 
through the more awful phenomena of nature, he who “ rides 
on the whirlwinds and directs the storm,” must be too mighty 
not to be terrific to those who can form no idea of power un- 
connected with the gratification of ambition, passion, or revenge, 
Heuce the gods of most rude nations bear a strong resemblance 
to each other; they are characterized by those passions which 
their votaries feel to be inseparable from their own nature ; ‘and 
“ they who make them are like unto them,” not more in form 
than in disposition. The victims which bleed upon their altars 
ure the peace-offerings of terror, and self-love is their sole motive 
for religious worship. But even in this barbarous state, the 
curiosity which has led mankind so far, will (if no higher motive 
should prompt them) induce a desire to penetrate still farther 
into the mysteries of religion and nature; and they will always 
find among their companions those whose enthusiasm or cun- 
ning will lead them to believe, or to feign, that they are com- 
petent instructors. Once admitted to this office, their aphorisms 
will be heard with reverent attention, and their fables listened 
to with that enthusiastic respect which superior knowledge, dis- 
coursing on subjects of mystery and importance, may always 
command from credulous ignorance. During the infancy of 
knowledge, and more especially before the common use of letters, 
mythology was constantly receiving fresh decorations and ac- 
cessions, and whether it was the bard, the scald, or the druid, he 
found it necessary to exert his poetical talent, and grace his nar- 
rative with fictitious ornaments, or he could not hope long to en- 
gage the attention of his auditors. If to this we add the frequent 
emigrations and captivities common among rude nations, and the 
consequent admixture of religions—the figurative expressions 
which they customarily use, and which those who have but a partial 
knowledge of the language must be liable to mistake by ‘inter. 
VOL. V. NO. IX. © 
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preting them literally—the love of the marvellous, which always 
accompanies ignorance, and the gross credulity of those to whom 
every thing in nature is new and unintelligible, we shall not be 
surprised that the wildest fictions of heathen mythology should have 


gained credit and reverence. Such was probably the progress of 


the mythology adopted in Greece. We do not mean to enter into 
the questions to which the heathen mythology has given rise, or 
pretend to determine to what precise source the fabulous divinities 
of antiquity owe their origin. It is sufficient for our purpose to 
ook upon them in the light in which the great body of the Grecian 
people viewed them ; and whether Jupiter and Veuus were or were 
not the deified patriarch, and the vessel which preserved him and 
his family from the general destruction, what they were in the 
general acceptation of Greece is sufficiently clear. ‘Their cha- 
racters and actions have been fully recorded, and present us with 
a singular compound of divinity and humanity, and display the 
power and wisdom of the one ridiculously blended with the 
frailty and folly of the other. 

In the progress of civilization, and the consequent expansion 
of mind, those who were yet blind to the folly of their own re- 
ligion could discern the absurdity of contemporary systems. 
‘The sarcastic Grecian, while he professed to worship a Jove, 
who, when he looked down upon a world in flames, could not 
find a cloud or a shower by which to stay the conflagration, 
thought the worshipper of an ox a fit subject for ridicule, and 
probably was not aware how well the Egyptian might have re- 
torted upon him the imbecility of his own gods when he said, 


ex ay duvaipyy eyw. 
Hwy, aw’ aAAnAwY de SieXovety woav. 
ay eyw ds Suw rors 
THY MEYIS OY 
O€ TwY Opwr LEVIS OY Tapa TOAL. 
Bx eQicis vein, eyw de 
Marisa Teros xuva celess, 
xareQivoay yvin ay Aatw. 


As time, and with it learning, advanced, though the gods of 
their fathers, as must always be the case, still continued to be 
the deities of those who were indisposed or unable to think for 
themselves, yet we cannot suppose that they were held in great 
veneration ata time when the comic poets were permitted and even 
encouraged to ridicule them on the public stage. ‘Those who had 
Just been amused with the wit and satire of Aristophanes must 


have worshipped with but little sincerity beings that had lately 
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been the objects of their mirth. Still, however, their existence 
and power were admitted, and it was not until superior science 
and refinement had constituted Athens the most polished state in 
the world, that philosophy reared an altar to “ the unknown God.” 
And in these latter days, although He whom they ignorantly 
worshipped has been pleased to grant us a fuller and more clear 
revelation of himself than was vouchsafed to them, yet the re- 
trospect of their aberrations is not altogether unprofitable. 
Standing on the elevated ground of Christianity, were it not 
that the great mark of its superiority is its universal charity, 
we should have a somewhat better right than our Philosopher 
to say, 


«¢ Suave mari magno turbantibus wquora ventis, 
terra magnum alterius spectare laborem : 
Non, quia vexari quemquain est jucunda voluptas, 
Sed, quibus ipse malis careas, quia cernere suave est. 


*« Sed nihil dulcius est, bene quam munita tenere, 
Edita doctrina sapientum, templa serena : 
Despicere unde queas alios, passimque videre 
Errare, atque viam palanteis queerere vite.” 


It is too late, in the present day, to discuss the respective 
merits of the systems which philosophers have taught. ‘To de- 
tail their tenets, detect their errors, and compare their tendencies, 
would (besides that it has been so often and so fully done, that 
little which is new could be advanced) take more time and space 
than we can allow to it, and in the end would only Jead us into 
a dissertation for which few of our readers would thank us. 
Yet we cannot help noticing one or two passages in the “ dis- 
sertation on the genius of Lucretius, and the philosophy and 
morals of his poem, ‘ the Nature of Things,” prefixed to the 
volumes before us. 


‘« His genius,” says Dr, Busby (page vi.), ‘* was so sublime, his 
taste so pure, and his morals so just, that it was impossible a pee 
30 capacious in its subject and extended in its plan, as ‘ the Nature 
of Things,’ should not exhibit a shining sample of mental greatness, | 
a glowing picture of practical virtue, and an useful and lasting ad- 
monition to the world. Indeed of such general and extensive ap- 
plication are the moral and exhortatory parts of his work, that no 
tyrant monarch, no corrupt statesman, no ambitious demagogue, no 
voluptuary, no votary of wealth, can read a single book without an 
enlargement of his heart and an amelioration of his principles. . 

«“‘ These observations, founded on the numerous lessons of virtue 
and rectitude scattered through the poem of Lucretius, form a suf- 
ficient answer to thyse who would deduce immoral consequences: 
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from the prevalence of his philosophical opinions, since he exhibits 
in himselt the proof, that however false his speculative ideas, they 
are not inconsistent with a life of continence and virtue, or at 
variance with the purest and most exalted feelings of our nature.” 


The grand and distinguishing doctrine of the Epicurean mo- 
rality, which cannot perhaps be better expressed than in the 
syllogistic form which Dr. Busby has adopted, was that “ plea- 
sure 1s the greatest good, and virtue the greatest pleasure : ergo, 
virtue is the greatest good.” Most will allow this proposition 
to be true as abstract reasoning, and we admit that Epicurus 
and some few of his disciples proved that it might be well acted 
upon; but asa popular doctrme addressed to those whose rea- 
soning powers might not prove a suflicient counterbalance to 
their passions, we can scarcely conceive one more pernicious. 
It is true, that such persons could not claim to be disciples of 
Epicurus, and that their conduct would in no degree invalidate 
the force of his proposition; but he must be a fool indeed who 
should place a sword in the hand of a fool or a madman, and 
then say the mischief which should ensue was not caused by the 
nature of the weapon, but by the use which his limited or de- 
praved understanding led him to make of it. Would not the 
blame justly fall upon him who had supplied the means of 
destruction ? Would he be allowed to excuse himself by saying, 
that if the person to whom he gave the weapon had used it as 
circumspectly as he could have done, or had duly attended to the 
instructions which he gave with it, no mischief would have en- | 
sued? In short, until it can be shewn that the judgment of 
mankind is stronger than their passions, and it shall be demon- 
strated by their practice, that they consider virtue as the chief plea- 
sure, it must (we say it with great deference to Dr. Busby) be 
somewhat dangerous to hold up pleasure as the chief good. With 
respect to the doctrine of the mortality of the soul, Dr. Busby 
expresses himself in the following manner: 


«< Should the fastidious still urge, that to relieve man from the 
fear of future punishment for his present vices, and deprive him of 
the hope of reward in another life for his earthly virtues, is to re- 
move the only barrier that guards against the former, and the grand 
inducement towards the latter, we cannot do better than refer them 
for, answer to the reasoning of Lucretius. 

«« «Men know,’ says he, ‘ by experience, that continence, pru- 
dence, honour, honesty, truth, patience under misfortunes, and mo- 
deration in.prosperity, are the only certain means of happiness; and 
that immorality, indiscretion, dishonesty, falsehood, pride, and am- 
bition, are the sure and direct roads to misery and ruin, They con- 
stantly see that most of the wicked are disappointed of their arling. 
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objects; and are sensible that even those who obtain them, and are 
capable, by their cunning, of deceiving the world, still experience, -- 
in the secret consciousness of their criminality, a severe and sting- 
ing reproach that amply supplies the chastisement of the cheated 
aws.’ 
‘A poor encouragement for the vicious, that the pleasures they 
aim at are so imperfect, and their punishment inevitable! To know 
that even though they should elude the watchful eye of society, and 
bind the tongue of public censure, they cannot silence self-accusa- 
tion; and that whenever they venture upon guilty indulgence they 
make an impolitic bargain! | 

«In estimating the obloquy to be cast on Lucretius for his asser- 
tion of the soul’s mortality, we must be cautious against observing, 
that he ought to have opposed his knowledge of mankind, to the 
conduct of the best and wisest of the Grecian philosophers ; since 
Clearchus, Chrysippus, Zeno, Empedocles, Democritus, and others, 
who professed a perfect faith in the immortality of the soul, were 
not deterred by that faith from the rash act of suicide. And we 
know that the celebrated treatise of the divine Plato on that subject 
only served to encourage Cato of Utica, a believer in the Socratic 
doctrine, to the commission of the same crime. These facts furnish 
no defence of the opinion of Lucretius; but they certainly oppose 
the idea of its being a fundamental cause of moral evil.” P. IX, 


And again, in page x. 

*‘I might give this part of the subject greater latitude, and, like 
my author, urge arguments on arguments; but what has been ad- 
vanced will sufficiently prove the innocence of a pagan error respect- 
ing the nature of the human soul; as well as that all the evils that 
have been apprehended from so false 2 doctrine are by no means 
its natural or probable consequences,” 


We have hitherto forborne saying any thing of the title of the 
work before us. In fact, we did not wish to take any notice of it 
until we should have presented our readers with a sample of the 
‘“* comparative, illustrative, and scientific commentaries.” We 
have now given what we consider as a fair specimen, and though 
we have found them highly “ illustrative” of Dr. Busby’s method 
of reasoning, we are nevertheless at a loss to conceive in what 
way they are either scientific our comparative. In fact, when 
we had made some progress in these commentaries, mcited by 
the splendid account which is given of them in the title-page, - 
we found ourselves much in the situation of an epicure upon 
whom Mrs. Glasse has opened a masked battery ; and who, after 
congratulating himself upon the novelty and rarity of the dish pro- 
posed to him, finds, to his mortification, on perusing the ingredients, 
thatthe “ calf’s head surprised” has no very extraordinary preten- 
sions. Such a discovery is to us most particularly mortifying, becaus¢ 
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we cannot by any chicanery of conscience avoid the self-con- 
viction of stupidity; we cannot suppose any thing to the dis- 
paragement of a work published under the auspices of so 
many dukes, marquises, earls, viscounts, baronets, knights, 
barristers at law, and medical and other graduates; assisted 
in its progress by the combined exertions of so many literati, 
who singly and individually receive the effusions of Dr. Busby’s 


gratitude in his preface, and finally destined to be the com- 


panion, and printed in imitation, of Pope’s Homer; we shall 
not therefore attempt to say what occult wisdom there may 
be in the commentaries before us;—in fact, whenever the 
object of our research is so much concealed by mystery that 
its existence becomes questionable, we wish to remember the 
saying of Augustin, “ Melius est dubitare de occultis quam 
litigare de incertis.” 

‘To speak, however, more seriously, we by no means think that 
the “ innocence” of the pagan error in question: has been proved. 
—We are not convinced, even by the reasoning of Lucretius, 
and are far from thinking that “ men constantly see that most of 
the wicked are disappointed of their darling objects.’ ‘Those 
who have not to combat the scruples of integrity, or the checks 
of conscience, are more likely to succeed in the pursuit of temi- 
poral gratilication. 
* It 1s curious to observe by what contradictory reasoning men 
may arrive ai the same conclusion. Dr, Busby defeuds the sys- 
tem of Epicurus, from a view of the vexation which the vicious 
experience—their ements had nearly driven Claudian back to 


the Epicurean philosophy ; after having begun to entertain more 
just views of divinity, he says— me ) 


«¢Sezpe mihi dubiam traxit sententia mentem, 
Curarent superi terras, an nullus inesset 
Rector, et incerto fluerent mortalia casu. 
Nam cum dispositi quaesissem foedera mundi, 
Preescriptosque mari fines, annisque meatus, 
Et lucis noctesque vices, tunc omnia rebar 
Consilio firmata Dei, qui lege moveri 
Sidera, qui fruges diverso tempore nasci, 
Qui variam Pheeben alieno jusserit igni 
Compleri solemque suo; porrexerit undis 
Litora ; tellurem medio libraverit axe. 
Sed cum res hominum tanta caligine volvi 
Adspicerem, letosque diu florere nocentes, 
Verarique pios: rursus labefacta cadebat . 

 Relligio, causseeque viam non sponte sequebar 
Alterius, vacuo qu currere semina motu 
Affirmat, magnuinque novas per inane figuras 
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Fortun4, non arte, regi: que numina sensu 
Ambiguo vel nulla putat, vel nescia nostri.” 
In. Ruf. I. 1. 


We are not surprised to meet with such reasoning in the 
writing of a heathen; even the Psalmist was “ envious at the 
foolish when he saw the prosperity of the wicked,” and said, 
“ They are not in trouble as other meu; neither are they plagued 
like other men. Their eyes stand out with fatness: they have 
more than heart could wish. Behold, these are the ungodly 
who prosper in the world; they increase in riches.” It was not 
“ until he went into the sanctuary of God” that he “ understood 
their end.”—This sanctuary Claudian could not approach, but 
we think it might have suggested better arguments to a Christian 
poet. Neither do we think that the “ severe and stinging re- 
proach” which the wicked experience, does “ amply supply the 
chastisement of the cheated laws.’”—T'o themselves, indeed, 
it may; but what is the effect on the practice of others ?’— 
The heart may know its own bitterness; but how can it ope- 
rate upon “ the stranger,” who “ intermeddleth not therewith ?’— 
We grant that there is something specious in the reasoning, but 
does not every day’s observation contradict the conclusion which 
isdrawn? Are the considerations which Dr. Busby has men- 
tioned, (and which certainly operate as strongly now as they ever 
did) even aided by the expectation of a future state, in which re- 
wards and punishments will be impartially distributed, sufficient 
to restrain the appetites aud passions of the vicious? Surely if 
the prospect of good or evil is a motive for virtuous conduct, 
that motive must be infinitely strengthened when the good or 
evil anticipated is infinite ‘in degree, and unlimited in duration.— 
Indeed, the note which is suibjoined on suicide, appears to us to 
be in direct opposition to the conclusion which Dr. Busby would 
draw from it. Surely the more natural reasoning would have 
been, that if those who believed in a future state of retribution 
were not deterred thereby from the commission of suicide, much 


less would they fear to commit that crime who should consider 


death merely as an escape from the sensation of evil, and expect to 
find in the grave an eternal asylum, which no affection’ could 
reach, And supposing that a belief in the immortality of the soul 
has ever led any of those who have adopted it to commit suicide, 
even then it is a doctrine less likely to be injurious to morals than 
that of annihilation, because the only motive which can then be 
conceived for such an act is the hope of exchanging the present 
state of existence for one more happy :—a hope which he, who is 


conscious of the wilful depravity of his moral character, ca 
scarcely indulge, 7 
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The remarks which we have made upon the Epicurean phi- 
losophy we mean only to apply to the effects which it was likely 
to produce upon the state of morals at the time of its promul- 
gation; since that time, beside the influence produced by that 
more pure and glorious system of ethics which has been 
propounded to us, the progress of science and the general 
diffusion of knowledge has been such, that we perfectly agree 
with Dr. Busby, that, “ admitting to its full extent the danger- 
ous tendency of the doctrine to the heathen world, still no 
reason arises why the poem of Lucretius should not be read by 
us who are enlightened by the precepts of a holy religion; 
who are armed against his sophistry by arguments derived 
from inspiration, and covered with the impenetrable shicld 
of Christian faith.”’—This remark, however, while it opposes 
what some might have supposed to be a reason why the poem 
of Lucretius should not be read, naiuratly leads us to enquire 
why it should be now érauslated. After making some remarks 
upon the office of translator im the first page of his prelace, he 
adds, 

** But though these observations will account for the election I 
have made of so sublime an author as Lucretius, the undertaking 
stil] subjects me to be asked, why I deemed it necessary, since the 
same task had been performed by Creech, Had Creech in his ver- 
sion of Lucretius acquitted himself with the ability which he has 
displayed in many passages of his Manilius, and almost uniformly in 
his Horace, the present work would have been superfluous; but not 
only must candour confess, that his version of the Roma philosopher 
is incorrect and unharmonious, but that he frequently omits whole pa- 
ragraphs, and as often renders the sense obscurely, or with so little of 
the spirit and beauty of his author, as not to be less distant froma 
faithful picture of Lucretius, than trom the style whi¢h is indispensa- 
ble to the gratification of the present improved taste of the public.” 


We agree with Dr. Busby in his censure of Creech’s translation ; 
and if none but that and the partial versions of Evelyn, Dryden, 
and others, or the prose translation of Guernier, had been pro- 
duced, we should have been betier able to comprehead his rea- 
sons for presenung a new version. He adds, (Dissertation, p. v.) 


“Tf Lucretius has hitherto been less known and admired in 
England than on the continent, I feel convinced we ought to impute 
the fact to the carelessness or deficiency of poetical talent in those 
who have undertaken to be his translators, rather than to any other 
circumstance. In Italy, the masterly version of Marchette, written 
about the year 1702, rendered Lucretius as popular as he is excel- 
lent: had Dryden, instead of imitating Moliere by transfusing de- 
tached portious, undertaken the complete version of the poem, there 
is no room to doubt that it would have become as familiar to, and 
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been as much admired by, the English as by any nation in Lurope. 
‘But, unfortunately, my ‘author fell into the hands of Evelyn and 
Creech: and the distaste their transiztions excited, seems to have 
deterred others from renewing the attempt; for no one since 
Creech bas dared to encounter t! ne Herculean task of giving an en- 
tire translation of * the Nature of Vhings’ in rhyme.” 


It is true, that since the time of Creech no entire translation 
of Lucretius in rhyme has appeared; but we wust caution the 
negligent reader agamst supposing that there has been none az 
verse. it appears exceedinely strange to us that Dr, Busby has 
made nv mention of Mr. Good’s version. It is now eight years 
since it was published; and if he has not seen it, he is, we think, 
chargeable with neglecting his duty as @ translator; uo he has, 
common jusuce demanded that he should take some uctce of at; 
and we would noi msimuate that he may have omitied to wienuon 
it from a suspicion that it might be thought to have superseded 
the necessity of his own undertaking. Without taking upon us 
to defend all the minutie of translation in Mr. version, 
the excursive nature of his commentary (which, iowever, af as 
not always strictly confined to his subject, seldom fails to iustruet 
or to amuse), the boldness with which he has jrauslated some 
parts which we think he had better have omitted, or pro- 
iessing to subscribe to all his opinions, we consider it as a highly 
valuable work, and one which might reasouably have led Dr. 
Busby to doubt whether it was absolutely necessary that he 
should undertake the “ Llerculean task of giving an eutire traus- 
lation of ‘ the Nature of Things’ in rhyme.” 

We readily admit the difficulty of which Dr. Busby speaks ; i 
fact, it is so great, that if we were not couscious that our Feelings 
were mingled with some degree of selfishuess, we should be al- 
most tempted to express a “wish that he had not undertaken a 
task so lavorious *, Didactic poetry, if it does not require the 
continued lofuness aud majesty of the epic, the soft tenderness 
of the elegiac and pastoral, or the polished elegance of the lyric, 
has, nevertheless, many ditliculties peculiar to itself. The dry 
dicta of the schools are not the language of poetry ; the porch of 
the philosopher and the chamber of the artist musi be decorated 
with a profusion of flowers before they can be rendered fit re- 
sidences for the muses; aud if we cousider the judgment and 


* We are here put strongly in mind of an answer returned by Dr. Johnson, 
on being asked whether he did not think the performance of a public singér whe 
was then straining her voice to its utmost compass was very difficult ; the doetor 
is said to have beew bolt enough te have declared wish that it had becu tm- 
possible. 
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taste necessary to the proper selection and disposition of them, 
we must admit that the didactic poet undertakes no easy task. 
In fact, unless he possesses the power to conceive and present 
his subject in a poetical hght, an imagination sufficiently quick 
and luxuriant to make the best advantage of every opportunity 
to embellish it, and a taste so refined as immediately to reject 
that style of argument, and, as much as may be, those words and 
phrases which, though proper enough in the works of schoolmen 
and mechanics, will only give his poem an air of meagre pe- 
dantry, whatever may be the soundness of his maxims, or the 
interest of his subject, his work will soon be forgotten. If Sir 
Richard Blackmore had for once broken his long and mistaken 
fidelity to the muses, and had written his Creation in plain prose, 
the good sense and sound doctrines whiclr it contains would 
have rescued it from the oblivion to which its poetical demerit 
has consigned it. Lf, however, the didactic poet experiences 
this difficulty, a part of it, at least, is entailed upon his trans- 
Jator, who must experience the same difficulty with his author 
in regard to language, in addition to the restriction laid upon 
him by the character which he has assumed. But it is time that, 
instead of exhibitmg Dr. Busby’s hardihood in undertaking such 
a task, we should examine how he has executed it. 

Before, however, we do this, we cannot help making some 
remarks upon his translating and vindicating his translation of 
some parts of Lucretius, which we think it was his duty to have 
omitted; and we do this in order to get so disgusting a subject 
off our hands before we offer any reilections upon his style in 
general, and present some specimens of his work to our readers. 


“* Much invidious notice,” says Dr. Busby (Diss. p. xiii.), “ has 
been taken of the latter part of his fourth book ; but the objections 
offered are not those of philosophers. If even in colloquial inter- 
eourse it is of less importance what is said than the spirit in which 
it is uttered; to whom addressed, and with what intention ; still bet- 
ter will the rule hold in a grave and moral disquisition. Here an 
inquiry is made into certain properties and stim of nature, for the 


express we of giving the mind a dominion over them, and a 
power of restraining their irregularities,” 


We do not exaetly understand what Dr. Busby means by “ in- 
vidious notice.” If it is invidious to say that the original is ex- 
tremely indecent, and that Dr. Busby’s translation is yet more 
obscene, we must give up all claim to philosophy, and be con- 
tent to bear the charge of being invidious objectors. , 

Perhaps some of our readers may be unacquainted with the 
nature of that class of philosophers to whom such discussion is 
acceptable; and as they cannot see the force of Dr. Busby’s 
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reasoning without further information, we shall transcribe a 
passage frou the Provoked Wile for their instruction. ‘The 
point in dispute is, whether the lady (who 1s married) shall keep 
an assignation with a stranger? ‘I’o decide the controversy be- 
tween inclination and fidelity, she appeals to her French Abigail, 
who is a most profound phi/osopher of this school, and who cise 
courses “de consolatione philosophiw” im the following manuer: 


“ Lady F. Rendezvous? What! rendezvous with a man, made- 
moiselle ? 

Madam. Eh! pourquoi non? 

Lady F. What! and a man I never saw before in my life! 

Madam. Tant mieux; c'est done qucique chose de nouveau. 

Lady F. Oh! but my reputation, mademoiselle, my dear repu- 
tation ! 

Madam. Madame, quand on la une fois perdue, on n’est plus em- 
barrassé, 

Lady F. Fie, mademoiselle! reputation is a jewel. 

Madam. Qui coite bien chére, madame. 

Lady F’, Why, sure you would not sacrifice your honour to your 
pleasure ? 

Madam, Je suis philosophe. 

Lady F. Lhonneur est contre. 

Madam. Le plaisir est pour, 

Lady F. Must I go then? 

Madam. Must you go? must you eat? must you sleep? must 
you live? De nature bid you do one, de nature bid you do toder ; 
vous me ferez enrager. 

Lady F. But when reason corrects nature, mademoiselle ? 

Madam. Elle est donc bien insolente.”’ 


Having by our objections given up all pretension to philoso- 
phy ourselves, we may not be thought qualified to say how phi- 
losophers should write or what they should read upon such 
subjects ; and we presume (from the nature of his argument) that 
Dr. Busby undertook the labour of translating Lucretius for 
the benefit of those philosophers who do not understand Latin ; 
—a class of men whe, in the present day, might be deemed 
rather singular, if they were not kept in countenance by Field- 
ing’s “justice of the peace,” who was “a very genious man 
and a great scholar, but happened to have the misfortune im his 
youth never to learn to read.”—As, however, Dr. Busby’s work 
may fall (and, indeed, as he must see has now fallen) mto the 
hands of those who are not phi/osophers, he must not be sur- 
prised if he should suffer the same “ invidious nouce” which his 
author has been compelled to bear. But he adds, “ Do we pre- 
sume to censure Aristotle for unveiling the sanctuary of nature, 
and throwing the full light of day on her most hallowed secrets” 
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It appears to us quite a sufficient answer to say, that we cer- 
tainly should presume to censure, in the most unqualified man- 
ner, any one who should dare to insult the public by publishing 
au entire translation of the works of Aristotle. But further, 
“ Do we reprove the modern anatomist for his unreserved dis- 
cussions of the delicate subjects of his science ; his technical 
elucidations, and even graphic expositions of the human frame?” 
Dr. Busby must know that the unreserved discussions of the 
anatomist are, for the most part, when they relate to the more 
delicate parts of his science, couched in a dead language, or ex- 
pressed in technical terms nearly unintelligible to the common 
reader, or at least are not decorated by poetical language and 
voluptuous description ; that his “ technical elucidations” (by 
which we understand practical anatomy) are confined to pupils 
or practitioners in his own branch of science, and constitute, 
perhaps, the most necessary part of their education; and that 
his graphic expositions seldom are, and never need be, ob- 
scener But, unquestionably, should he quit the plain language 
of science to decorate his discussions with meretricious orna- 
ment; should he endeavour to fascmate rather than to instruct, 
and call to his aid the graces of rhetoric, poetry, and painting ; 
we should feel it our duty as men and as Christians to call upon 
the public to consign it to merited infamy. 

But we cannot pursue this childish reasoning any farther.— 
Is it to be borne, that a man who professes to be “ purified by 
the refining fire of Christian precept, aggrandized and sublimed 
by the glorious prospect of everlasting life opened to bis view b 
the Divine Teacher and Saviour of mankind,” and who, “ illu- 
mined by the rays that stream upon him from the ever living 
fountain of truth, 1s compelled to see the falsity of the greater 
part of the Epicurean hypothesis,” should yet employ himself 
in raking up the direst part of the Epicurean sty, and then 
thrust forth the filthy fruits of his research under the specious 
title of philosophy? and tell us to sit down “ sedately, and with 
a proper temper of mind,” to read impurities scarcely to be 
equalled im the language ? 

With respect to the volumes before us, we have already ad- 
verted to some part of the preface, and shall have occasion, in 
the course of our remarks, to mention some other passages—the 
rest the Doctor has filled up with noticing the “ condescending 
readiness, polite permission, warm. eulogium, candid ex pect- 
ations, refined frankness, universal liberality,” &c. of “ the ilus- 
trious, noble, and estimable individuals” who contributed to pro- 
mote the interest of his work. The life of Lucretius follows; 
but we cannot discover, nor Lave we indeed a right to expect any 
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thing new or original; and is succeeded by a dissertation on the 
yenius of Lucretius, and the philosophy and morals of his poem— 
The Nature of Things. We have not room to enlarge upon this; 
but the extracts which we have given will, in some measure, 
enable our readers to judge of its style and tenor. 

With respect to Dr. Busby’s style of poetry, we think that it 
would be much better if he were less ambitious of ornament. 
‘The simplicity and unaffected plainness of Lucretius in the 
parts of his work which are purely didactic, contrasted with the 
richness and luxuriance of the poetical parts, have, always ap- 
peared to us strikingly beautiful.—Dr. Busby, however, has not 
imitated him: im the perusal of his work we constantly meet a 
redundancy of epithets, which we should in vain look for in his 
author; and we must. enter our protest against the constant re- 
currence of such words as “ nervid,’ ‘* vacuous,” “ luminate,” 
“ sensile,” and the Della Cruscan phraseology of “ flamy storm,” 
“bloomy sprays,” “ lingual talent,” “heapy clouds,” “ sluicy 
showers,” “ beamy moon,” and “ darkly state.” . 

‘This might, however, be forgiven, if the Doctor’s language 
did not sometimes render him obscure where his author is clear; 
as in the following passages : 


** Adcipe preterea, que corpora tute necesse est 
Confiteare esse in rebus, nec posse videri.” I, 270. 


which is thus translated: 


‘« Hear of those things that wing their rapid flight, 
And round us float, in unreflected light.” I. 314. 


And 
Debent nimirum precellere mobilitate 
Ft multo citius ferri, quam lumina solis; 
Multiplex que loci spatium transcurrere eodem 
‘Tempore, quis solis pervolgant fulgura celum : 
Nam neque consilio debent tardata morari, 
Nec persectari primordia singula queeque, 
Ut videant, qua quidque geratur cum ratione.” IT. 160: 


Of which we have the following version: 


“« These seeds surpass the solar rays in flight, 

And far behind them leave the lingering light ; 

No motion their inquiry can enforce, 

No council interrupt their rapid course. 

Forward they dart, nor know, nor seek to know, 

On what design, or to what port, they go.” IT. 180. 


We are almost afraid to take notice of any grammatical ano- 
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malies after the very brave defence which Dr. Busby has made 
in his preface (p. x.), and which, as we think it highly worthy 
of the reader’s perusal, we shall present it entire. 


«“ Though, perhaps, the modern poet is not necessarily confined to 
those strict niceties of grammar which the different construction of 
a dead language required an ancient to observe; and though, again, 
eminent beauties may sometimes be obtained in ours by their tem- 
porary sacrifice; yet it will, I trust, appear that I have not been too 
self-indulgent in these violations; that they rarely occur, and never 
wholly uncompensated; that the curiosa elicitas has not uniformly 
eluded my pursuit; that L have not constant/y trampled down the 
hedge without culling the flower that tempted me from the lawful 
path, Though aware of the licence sanctioned by the words of 
Quintilian, ‘ aliud est grammaticé, aliud latiné loqui,’ 1 have endea- 
voured to avoid the abuse of his authority. li, in some few in- 
stances, forms of expression have been admitted, not perfectly de- 
fensible by the stalutes of grammar, nevertheless, it will, 1 hope, be 
allowed, that they are legitimatized by the common law of poetry.” 


This is really the first defence of bad grammar which we have 
met with. We cannot think that “ the statutes of grammar” are 
adverse to “the common law of poetry,’ or that bad grammar 
can, as such, possess entinent poetical beauty. We know that 

| ** Great wits may sometimes gloriously offend, 
And rise to faults true critics dare not mend, 
Vrom vulgar bounds with brave disorder part, 
Aad snatch a grace beyond the reach of art. 
But though the ancients thus their rules invade 
( As kings dispense with laws themselves have made), 
Moderns, beware! or, if you must offend 
Against the precept, ne’er transgress its end; 
Let it be seldom, and compelled by need : 
And have, at least, their precedent to plead.” 


This certainly gives a colourmg to Dr. Busby’s defence, who 
really appears to have been “ compelled by need.” In fact, 
we are less inclined to compare him in his hedye-breaking ex- 
ploits to the sportive rambler, who steps from the path to cull 
a flower, than to the perishing traveller, who destroys the hedge 
in obtaining a scanty meal from the sloes which it affords. He 
seems, Indeed, to have pursued the useful rather than the orna- 
mental, and to have erred less from the desire of embellishment 
than from the exgence of rhyme. We leave it to our readers 
to decide whether the following passages are allowable, only 
premising, that if the curiosa felicitas has not eluded our author’s 
pursuit, it has at least escaped our observation. 
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‘« Shalt thou, then, grudge to die, whose soul half-bred 
In stupid sleep, is little more than dead ? 
Who wasteth life in illusory dreams, 


And, e’en awake, are blind to reason’s beams ?” III. 1260. 


‘“ Bright Phoebus caught the chariot as it whirl’d, 

Collects the scattered rays, and spares the world ; 

Checks the wild coursers in their maddened flight, 

And reins them trembling to the car of light ; 

Their wonted course the obedient steeds pursued 

Smooth edides the solar king, and order is renewed.” 517, 


We notice these breaches of grammatical concord with regret, 
because they occur in a passage which exhibits particular energy 
of language and accuracy of translation, and which, were it not 
for the errors alluded to, we should have extracted, to prove 
that Dr. Busby does not always want the fire of his author. 
We are atraid too, from some lines which we have met with, 
that our author thinks as lightly of quantity as he does of gram- 
mar; at least the following lines indicate either an iguorance or 
a neglect of its rules. 

** Men see not 
That no posthumous sense affliction gives.” III. 1041. 


« The lucid stars 
With quick contrary motion seem to glide.” IV. 540. 


Driven by contrary winds along the sky.” 814. 
“‘ Or fierce Geryon, bold and triple faced—” V. 37. 


Perhaps Dr. Busby was led into this error by Creech, who 
has this line : 


«« Almost Geryon, with a double face.”’ 

By night these illusory shapes advance.” IV. 40. 
“ Who wasteth life in 2/lusory dreams.” Ill. 1263. 
‘* Their mass zntegral, and their bonds intense.’’ I. 636. 


Dr. Busby’s rhymes are for the most part good, though we 
can by no means admit of such as the followmg— 


** Yet, as when burns their holy fire’s disease, 
The body glows with reddened pustules.” — VI. 1352. 


«* Cattle their coats will cast, their leaves the trees, 
And new-dropt calves their thin pellicules.”’ IV. 62. 


A few bad rhymes in a poem of such an extent may well be par- 
doned—indeed we should scarcely have adverted to them if our au- 
thorhadnothimself said somuchuponthe subject. He writes thus, 
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“« Were it inquired why, in presenting Lucretius to the Englisli 
reader, I have preferred rhyme to blank verse, my reply would be : 
—First, because I was distrustful of the unlimited freedom offered 
by blank verse ; secondly, because I thought it, in translation, a 
dangerous allurement to interpolation; that it affords too much 
facility for the introduction of extraneous maiter, without furnishing 
in compensation any superior means of force or beauty. Hence f 
felt a new version of Lucretius, in rhyme, to be a desideratum in 
English literature. The delicacy, as well as the energetic com- 
pression, inherent in the couplet; the advantage of occasionally 
departing from its uniformity; the powerful climax natural to the 
triplet, and the majestic pomp—‘ the long resounding march, and 
energy divine’—of the Alexandrine, these appeared not only to 
embrace every accommodation of which a translator can be soli- 
citous, in regard .of authentic expression, but to afford peculiar 
opportunities for melody, force, magnificence, and all the great 
qualities of superior versification. Ot these advantages I have been 
strenuous to avail myself. When I strictly adhere to the limits of 
the couplet, it is for the purpose of condensing the sense of my. 
author; if I have frequently disregarded its termination, and 
abruptly broken into the succeeding line, I hope it has not always 
been without adding surprise to strength; and that, in the occa- 
sional adoption of the triplet, 1 have not wholly failed of imitating. 
that. grandeur and elevation by which the verse of Lucretius is se 
eminently distinguished.” 


Dr. Busby certainly has not always failed of elevation in his 
use of the triplet—indeed, mm the followmg passage he has at- 
tained an elevation far beyond Lucretius and common sense— 


«< While, freer still, the fire and air of earth, 

Bursting their prison claimed supernal birth ; 

Impatient to the realms of ether fly, 

Amass, condense, conglobe, o’erspread the sky, 

And aggrandize the fulgent courts on higl.” 

V. 625. 

But we think that he has occasionally failed, and that the addi- 
tional line has been at times productive of a grievous bathos— 


“ From her this first, this sovereign rule I bring, 
All nature’s substances from substance spring, 
‘The gods from nothing ne“er made any thing.” in 


I. 185. 
And, 


“Where bending shores by Ocean's waves are worn, 
And deeply drink the billows o’er them borne, 
Lo! the earth’s bosom various shells adorn.” 
Il. 419. 
To our author's reasons for adopting the couplet it is but fair 
to oppose those which led Mr. Good to preter blank verse. 
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Le says, (Pref. xii.) “ Contrary to the example afforded*by my 
predecessors, | have preferred blank verse to rhyme: not, how- 
ever, from any dread of superior labour, but from a persuasion 
that, in mixed subjects of description and scientific precept, it 
possesses a decisive advantage over the couplet. It bends more 
readily to the topics introduced, it exhibits more dignity from its 
unshackled freedom, and displays more harmony from its greater 
variety of cadence.” We are willing to admit that a translation 
in rhyme would be superior to one in blank verse, if an equal 
degree of poetical merit and fidelity could be combined. But 
it is almost impossible to give a faithful version in rhyme of those 
parts of Lucretius which are purely didactic, and in which it is 
necessary to use “ those technical terms which we have mvented, 
and which move coarsely and cloudily in verse”. without becom- 
ing prosaic. ‘To our author’s use of the couplet also we are 
inclined to refer his luxuriance of epithets, and we have alread 
remarked several breaches of grammar, as referable to the same 
source. We cannot conceive that Dr. Busby would not have 
rendered the following passage more happily in blank verse— 
. 6 Though equal surfaces two forms compress, 

Say why the one weighs more, the other less. 7 

Did ball of wool and ball of lead agree 

In density equal their weights would be. 

Downward, by nature’s laws all bodies tend, 

But, void of gravity, will space descend? 

Hence, then, an equal bulk with less of weight, 

Hath more of chasm: those which preponderate, 

And under equal superficies lie 

As more their weight have less vacuity.” I. 44. 


But we must now turn, and we do it with pleasure, to those parts 
of our author which show that he can write better, and that many 
of the failings which we have noticed are rather to be ascribed: 
to a false taste than to a deficiency of ability. In doing this we 
shall select his translation of some of those parts of Lucretius 
which are the best known and the most admired. 

Every reader of Lucretius must have been struck with the 
picture which he draws of the dreadful effects of superstition in 


the sacrifice of Iphigenia. Dr. Busby has given the following 
translation of it— 


«‘ But, ah! I tremble lest you still suppose 

From reason’s elements seduction flows. 

Yet at religion, and her ruthless deeds, 

What soul but shudders, and what heart but bleeds? 
—Behold fair lphigenia’s cruel doom!— 

By the first chiefs of Greece, in youthful bloom, — 
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To death she’s lead! What tears of pity. flowed 
While Dian’s altar streamed with guiltless blood! 
The attending nymphs the holy crown prepare, 
The sacred fillet binds her virgin hair, 

Before the shrine her sire in sorrow stands, 
~The thirsty poignard lurks in priestly hands, 

The mournful citizens are bathed in tears, 

In silent agony the fair appears ; | 

Now humbly kneeling, pleads with streaming eyes, 
And now with piteous voice for mercy cries: 

That first the king a father’s name she gave, 

In vain she pleads; nor prayers-nor tears can save. 
Lo! from her palace and her friends she’s torn, 
Straight to the sanguine altar trembling borne ; 
Not as when blissful Hymen wakes his rites 

Of mutual vows and det i delights, 

But in the roseate hour of nuptial prime 

A victim falls to bigotry and crime: | 

A parent’s hands his suppliant child destroy, 

Her life the purchase of a wind for Troy. 

Such mighty evils holy phrenzy brings ! 

Such direful outrage from religion springs!’’ 93-120. 


Where did our author find any mention of the “ attending 
nymphs?” We have looked to no purpose in Lucretius: and he 
moreover tells us (and by a strange inconsistency Dr. Busby 
tells us also) that she was “ muta metu,” “ in silent agony,” 
whereas the translation speaks of her crying for mercy with a 
piteous voice. Surely when a translator makes such a deviation 
from his author he outsteps his province. Neither does Lucre- 
tius state that she pleaded any thing: he merely says— 


** Nec misera prodesse in tali tempore quibat, 
Quod patrio princeps dondrat nomine regem ;” 


and with more delicacy supposes some remains of parental affec- 
tion to have pleaded for her. 
Perhaps few parts of Lucretius have been more frequently 


quoted than the beginning of his second book, which 1s thus 
rendered— 


«« When the wide ocean maddening whirlwinds sweep, 
And heave the billows of the boiling deep, 

Pleased we from land the reeling bark survey, 

And rolling mountains of the watery way. 

Not that we joy another's woes to see, 

But to reflect that we ourselves are free. 

So the dread battle ranged in distant fields, 

Ourselves secure a secret pleasure yields. 

But what more charming than to gain the height 

Of true philosophy? What pure delight, 
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From wisdom’s citadel to view, below, 
Deluded mortals, as they wandering go 
In quest of happiness! ah, blindly weak ! 
For fame, for vain nobility they seek. 
* * * 
What though no sculptured boys of burnished gold 

Around thy hall the fiaming torches hold, 
Gilding the midnight banquet with their rays, 
While goblets sparkle and while lustres blaze ; 

‘ What though thy mansion with no silver shine, 
Nor gold emblazon with its rich design ; 
No fretted arch, no painted dome, rebound 
The rapturous voice, and harps exulting sound ; 
Yet see the swains their gliding moment pass 
In sweet indulgence on the tender grass, 
Near some smooth limpid lapse of murmuring stream, 
Whose bordering oaks exclude the noontide beam. 
Chiefly when spring leads on the smiling hours, 
And strews the brightened meads with opening flowers, 
In grateful shades, soft seats of peace and health, 
Calmly they lie, nor dream of needless wealth. 
When in embroidery clad, you sumptuous lie 
On‘ couches blushing with the Tyrian dye, 
Say, will the raging fever sooner cease 
Than if you pressed the peasant’s humble fleece ? 
From grandeur, then, since small the good that flows, 
Nor noble thought, nor glory, wealth bestows, 
Nor to the body true delight affords— 
What real blessings yield the shining hoards?” 


4 


iI. 27—50. 


Perhaps the following lines will present as favourable an idea 
ef Dr. Busby’s powers as any which we could select. 


«‘ Oft o’er the hills, when roam the fleecy breed, 

And on the joyous grass disportive feed, 

Where herbs, begemmed with pearly dews, invite, 

And spread the spangled pastures with delight, 

The full-fed lambs in blithesome frolic stray, 

And try their tender horns in wanton play : 

Viewed from afar, these forms as fixed are seen, 

One settled white upon the partial green. 

So when a mighty army fills the plain 

. With fictious war, and wild commotions reign, 

: Swift wheel the horse, amid the battle bound, | 

: And beat with thundering hoofs the trembling ground. 

Bright arms to Heaven reflect their gleamy rays, 

And o’er the field the brazen bucklers blaze : 

Thick press the squadrons, urged by hostile heat, 

And earth, encumbered, groans beneath their feet, 
H 2 
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Loud to the neighbouting hills the clamours rise, 
The neighbouring hills rebound them to the skies :-—~ 
Yet to observers on some mountain’s height, 
The struggling arms reflect a steady light: 
No transient flashes, glancing gleams they yield, 
One mass of splendor settles on the field.” 
Il. 353-374. 


The following translation of the beautiful passage beginning 
“ Nec ratione alia,” well deserves the perusal of our readers, 
and is iu every respect a worthy translation of Lucretius. 


‘«* The tender youngling hence its mother knows, 
And henee the dam with love maternal glows ; 
All creatures hence their proper species find, 

nd in their union imitate mankind, 

hen on the altar of the gilded fane, 

To angry gods, a tender heifer’s slain ; 

_ When life flows issuing in a purple flood, 

When reeks the flamen with the smoking blood, 
The hapless dam explores the fields around, 

And with impatient hoofs imprints the ground, 
Each lawn, each grove, surveys with anxious eyes, 
And fills the woodlands with her piteous cries; 
Oft to her solitary stall returns, 

Oft the sad absence of her offspring mourns ; 

o more the tender willows please, no more 
Those streams delight her, which allured before : 
The freshened herbs, impearled with silvery dews, 

‘heir wonted beauty and their sweetness lose. 

hough heifers fair in thousands round her feed, 
And sport and frolic o'er the joyous mead, 
Thest ‘she regards not, but her own requires, 
Whose absence all a mother’s grief inspires.” 


Il. 391—412. 


In the eighth line of the above passage, Dr. Busby has either 
mistaken “ flumien” for “ flamen,” or he has adopted a various 
reading with which we are unacqiiainted. | 

We shall now close our extracts, which we have made the 
longer because the expensive nature of the work will probably 
prevent its general diffusion, with one passage from the fifth 
book, which is rather a paraphrase than a translation, and which 
reminds us strongly of Dr. Darwin’s style. 


*‘ Lo! spring advances with her kindling powers, 
And Venus beckons to the laughing hours ; 

Fly the winged zephyrs forth, and all things move 
The earth ‘to beauty and the soul to love : 
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Maternal Flora wakes her opening buds, 
With sweetest odours fills the groves and woods, 
With flowers of richest dies prepares the way 
For rosy pleasure and the — May. 
Her fervid rays then scorching summer pours, ‘ 
And dusty Ceres brings her gathered stores: 
Fierce from the north arrives the Etesian blast, 
And, roaring, tells the fleeting summer’s past: 
Then autumn comes, and Bacchus reels along, 
Flushed with the purple grape, and revelry, and song : 
Now raging storms and boisterous winds awake, 
The loud south-east and south their prisons break, 
The sultry south, full charged with burning drought, 
And heapy clouds with bursting thunder fraught : 
Then chilling snows, with gelid frost, advance, 
And shivering winter ends the gnnual dance.” 

V. 929—948. 

Before we finish our remarks upon the work before us, it may 
perhaps be expected that we should say something of the notes. 
We can, however, say but very little of them. They consist of 
three chief ingredients; the praises of Lucretius, which those 
who have read his work could well spare ; a laboured, and some 
times a prolix refutation of his arguments, which afier his doc- 
trines have been so often and so well combated we consider as 
superfluous ; and a collection of parallel passages, most of which 
are to be found in prior translations. 

A life of Epicurus is appended, which is clear and concise, 
and so much what it ought to be, with the exception of an occa- 
sional inflation of style, that we do not thmk it necessary to 
prolong our article after it has arrived at this length by any pare 
ticular remarks upon it. | 

We now take our leave of Dr. Busby, and if our voice is not 
lost among the flattering congratulations of the “ Illustrious, 
noble, and estimable individuals” who swell his list of patrons, 
we would seriously recommend him, if an opportunity should 
occur, to revise his poem; to omit that part of which we think 
every good man will be sorry to see a fresh translation; to re- 
trench his commentary, and simplify some of the glittering lan- 
guage into which he has been betrayed. 

This done, although we think that his undertaking was wholly 
unnecessary, we shall be willing to admit that he has executed it 
in a manner creditable to himself. 
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Art. IV—A Voyage round the World, in the Years 1800, 1801, 
1802, 1805, and 1804, in which the Author visited the Ma- 
deira, the Brazils, Cape of Good Lope, the English Settle- 
ments of Botany Bay and Norfolk Island ; and the principal 
Islands in the Pacific Ocean, with a Continuation of their 
History to the present Period. By John Turnbull. 2d Edit. 


a 


London. 1813. 


Tor modesty and diffidence of authors, especially of those who 
favour the world with their travels, might well pass into a pro- 
verb, were it recollected how many of them, according to the 
professions in their prefaces, have offered to the public mate- 
rials which “ were drawn up at first merely for the amusement 
of private friends,” and which, when they were collected, they 
“ had not the most distant idea of their beg published.” As to 
the difliculty the “ private friends” of Mr. Turnbuil may have 
had in obtaining the object of their request it is not necessary for 
us to investigate; but we know of few occasions on which we 
could have joined such solicitations with greater sincerity than on 
the present. ‘The entertamment we have experienced in the 
perusal of the voyages of Columbus, Raleigh, De Gama, Drake, 
Cook, and Dampier, are still fresh in our memory; and we 
seem to meet old friends in improved circumstauces when we 
revisit with Mr. ‘Turnbull many of the places first made known 
to us by those discoverers. : 

Mr. ‘Turnbull undertook his voyage previously to the occupa- 
tion of Madeira by the British troops. But he has given us, by 
means of a second edition, the latest possible accounts of that 
colony, through a source of information “ on which he has every 
reason to depend.” | 


“Funchal, the largest and most populous town of the island, is 
beautifully situated on the south side of the declivity of a hill, facin 
the sea ; the houses rising gradually above each other, till they 
reach the summit of the first range of hills, where the prospect is 
bounded by another range, planted with vines and fruit trees, and 
adorned with country houses and gardens. It was now ten in the 
forenoon of as bright a day as the meridian glory of a southern sun 
ever produced to cheer the heart of man, The vineyards yet ree 
tained on their leaves some of the morning dew; the face of the 
island was clothed in many places with tropical shrubs ; the orange, 
melon, sugar-cane, and banana, gratified more than one sense by 
their hue and fragrance. The spectator, however, has here to en- 
counter a disappointment which too frequently occurs from the 
nearer view of a scene which had appeared in very high colours at a 
distance. The external and internal condition of the houses but 
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very ill accord; they are utterly devoid of all taste and convenience ; 
no furniture but broken chairs and stools, and a few vile pictures 
suspended against the bare walls. Instead of glazed windows, are a 
kind of lattice, hung upon hinges, which they lift up and down, as. 
well as the craziness of the work will allow them. Some exceptions, 
however, must be made to this observation; as the houses of the 
English residents, and of the genteeler kind of people, are in good. 
repair, and have the superior advantage of pres windows. The 
streets, moreover, are narrow, and very much neglected; even the 

rincipal one, leading up the hill, was very much incommoded by 
arge, massy pieces of stone, deposited there by torrents of rain, 
which at some time or other had severed them from the mountains. 
These formed a perfect maize of zigzags, so as to hem in the pas- 
senger to a narrow space on each side. In the several quarters of 
the town I observed a multitude of petty shops, presenting no bad 
epitome of a negro market in the West Indies, being furnished with 
what every other market would reject with disgust, such as putrid 
fish, rotten cheese, and rancid butter. Every thing was marked, as: 
it were, with the peculiar characteristic of the Spanish and Portu- 
guese possession ; an indifference to filth or cleanliness, an invincible 
indolence, and a pride the more ludicrous, as contrasted with every 
circumstance which should induce a contrary feeling.” 


It may be easily supposed that the cultivation of the vine is 
what principally attracts the attention of the inhabitants of Ma- 
deira: as to grain, we are told that it does not produce half what 
is necessary for its own consumption. ‘They have been sup- 
plied by the Americans; and, during the present hostilities, it is 
to be hoped that the island may look to Ireland for many of the 
articles of prime necessity. 

The island, besides being naturally fortified by a heavy surf 
beating on the beach, is protected by a garrison of twelve com. 
panies, under the command of an English general, and there is 
also a force of between two and three thousand militia for cases of 
emergency. Its population is about sixty-five thousand imhabit- 
ants, including Funchal, the capital, which constitutes one fifth. 

In the prosecution of his voyage to St. Salvadore, our tra- 
veller notices a phenomenon, which to those who have never 
had an opportunity of exploring the wonders of the deep may be 
amusing. 

‘‘ Tn calm and dark nights (near. the equinoctial line) it was really 
wonderful to see the myriads of fish with which the ship was en- 
circled. The whole sea, as far as the eye could reach, was illumined 
with a glittering radiance, as if of a vast fire-work, The shores of 
the great deep appeared to the eye as if thrown open to view, and 
all its animated creation, in their different variety of forms and sizes, 
cast up, as it were, on the surface of the waters. It seemed as if 


nature was opening her treasure house, and inviting man to admire 
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3 and adore the Author of all being, by displaying his wisdom and 
4 goodness, even as exerted in the recesses of the deep. 
Mt ‘«* This vast assemblage was doubtless caused by the bright shining 
af of the ship’s copper on the waters, which like a fire in that element, 
% had collected them in millions upon millions. Here were to be seen 
Bhi not only all varieties of form and figure, but even almost all contrarie- 
4 ties of nature, mingled together_as offspring of a common family: the 
voracious shark, the tiger of the deep, with his diminutive jackall, the 
i pilot ship, the albicore, bonetto, dolphin, flying-fish, &c. The glare 
2 of the ship’s bottom, as above mentioned, doubtless so stupified 
| them, as to render them insensible of this unnatural confusion.” 


~The population of St. Salvadore is stated at from ninety to one 


He hundred thousand. If this be correct, it should appear that the 
Lit number has remained pretty steady for the last twenty-five years ; 
+1 Alcedo *, who has given a very long and accurate description of 
ee this city, asserts, that the houses amounted at that period to two 
if \h thousand ; so that, allowmg upon an average five inhabitants to 


: each house, the account exactly tallies. Sugar and tobacco are 

ay the staple articles of commerce. Some of the inhabitants, the 
ait author just referred to informs us, used to possess gangs of five 
tty hundred negroes each, who were made to labour so’ hard, and 
in were fed so bad, that it was thought a remarkable circumstance 
Teal when any one held out for seven years. It is with sentiments of 
a fi pain and abhorrence that we revert to records so calculated to 
i. stain the honour of a Christian country; but we revert to them 
1% because we know that all has not yet been done that may be done 

' in that quarter towards the annihilation of a practice which has 
Tel ts made civilized man so large a debtor in the account with his un- 
4 H | enlightened brethren. ‘This accelerated dissolution of the poor 


ig negroes evidently shews that the proportion of this class of in- 
aoe habitants could not have have increased at St. Salvadore, and 
ie indeed, their numbers remain stationary, though it is well known 
ae that the importation of them has occasionally, within late pe- 
riods, been as large as ever. ‘The stagnation which has so long 
Bid existed in the population of St. Salvadore is obviously imputable 
Lit! to the policy of the mother country, which has ever been to ex- 
at clude as much as possible all foreign traders from the shores of 
ag Brazil ; and so nicely to adjust the balance of its internal com- 
et mercial arrangements as to keep down its capacities to the 


standard of her own policy. 


The followmg reflections of Mr. Turnbull upon this subject 
are worthy of attention :— 


x 


* Diccionacio GeograficoHistorico de las Indias Occidentales 6 America. 


Madrid, 1788. Now first translated into English, wi i iti 
fadrid, glish, with various additions, com- 
‘pilations, by G. A. Thompson, : 
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‘‘{t is easy for agriculturists in England to ask why the Bra- 
zilians, or why the Americans on the Ohio or ‘the Mississippi, do 
not pay more attention to their crops; why they do not break up 
more land, or endeavour, by the methods used in Europe, to pro- 
eure larger returns? The reason is, because there are no markets. 
Why, for example, should a colonist trouble himself with ploughin 
or digging ten acres, when he gets as much from five as himself, 
his family, and his pigs and cattle require, and when there is no 
market for what remains ; all his neighbours being in the same situ- 
ation? This is the case in this country, and therefore provisions are 
astonishingly cheap ; so much so, that some hundreds of boats are 
constantly employed in bringing them and other produce to the 
market of St. Salvadore from the adjacent country, Their fruits in 
particular, for variety, quality, and cheapness, exceed every thing 
of the kind I had ever witnessed.” (P. 49.) 

Our time will not allow us to pursue the details of our traveller 
with the attention we should be glad to bestow upon them. We 
will drop him at this place, and take him up again at Sydney, 
the capital of the colony of South Wales, and the seat of the 
government. It will be remembered that the great eulogies be- 
stowed upon this country by Captain Cook, seemed first to have 
invited the legislature to attempt its colonization. It so hap- 
pened also that m the year 1779, and during the period of the 
American struggle for independence, the shipping was so en- 


gaged in the transportation of troops and necessaries to that 


quarter, that an immense accumulation of convicts had taken 
place, who were, pro tempore, distributed on board hulks esta- 
blished at Woolwich, and condemned to draw ballast from the 
bottom of the Thames. Frequent discharges and escapes filled 
the gaols with prisoners and convicts, and this was the first 
motive for adopting the present system of transportation to 
Botany Bay*. The mest recent accounts of the population 
of Sydney state it at nearly five thousand souls, comprehend- 
img upwards of one-third of the whole population of New 
South Wales. Nearly one-half of them are Irish, which our 
author considers a circumstance so alarming, as to avow, 
that unless an augmentation of the military government be im- 
mediately made, “ the Irish transports (1 speak of what I am 
fully persuaded) will not hesitate to wrest the reins from the 


hands of the magistrate, for even in their present state they have 
evinced symptoms of restiveness.”’ 


“ It struck forcibly on my mind, (says Mr. Turnbull,) as one of the 
characteristics of the colony, that it is almost the only settlement in 


* See Stat. 27 Geo. IN. ch. 2, 
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the world, in which the residence of Europeans has produced abso- 
Jutely no change in the manners or knowledge among the natives, 
The inhabitants of Otaheite, as will be hereafter mentioned, have 
adopted our fishing-hooks, and, acknowledging the superiority of 
our tools, have almost universally laid aside their implements of 
bone. The Sandwich islanders are, in many respects, still more ad- 
vanced in the knowledge and use of European commodities, It is 
not so with the natives of New Holland; they have gained nothing 
in civilization since their first discovery. They are still the same 
savages as in the time of Governor Phillips, and at their first set- 
tlement.” 


Mr. Turnbull, indeed, considers the nature of these people to 
be. incapable of amelioration; and he recounts to us several in- 
stances of the total miscarriage of the most persevering and 
winning efforts made to reclaim them. One of their chiefs, 
Bennelong, a warrior of great reputation, was brought over to 
this country, where he experienced a treatment calculated «in 
every respect to mollify and refine his rugged nature. Our tra- 
veller saw and conversed with him frequently after his return to 
his own country, and though he seemed to remember with some 
little feeling of gratitude the kindness of some of: his fair pa- 
tronesses in England, yet his loathsome and savage habits had all 
returned with him, and shewed him as complete a New Hol- 
lander as when he first left his native wilds. ' 

From Port Jackson the ship proceeded to Norfolk island ; of 
the beauty and fertility of which a pleasing description is pre- 
sented us. And after touching at the island Maitia, where the 
allurements of bread fruit, cocoa nuts, and bananas, were held 
out to them by the inhabitants, to induce the ship’s company to 
remain with them, in vain, arrived at Otuheite. 

The (a cada we were sorry to find, had advanced but 
little in the knowledge of the arts, manufactures, wealth, re- 
sources, or legitimate enjoyments of Europeans. ‘Tetua, the 
wile and cousin of Otoo, the present sovereign of the island, isa 
handsome young woman, of about twenty- four years of age, with 
good features, and in size above the ordinary standard of British 
ladies. Mr. ‘Turnbull, when introduced to her, found her busied 
in bailing water out of her canoe; and whiist she was so occu- 
pied, her husband, the king, was posing that gentleman with the 
following profound questions in geography and statistical eco- 
nomy. ‘ Ip what direction lies Pretanee? (their name for Eng- 
land.) Where Botany Bay: Where the country of the Spa- 
niards?) Where America and Owyhee? W hether in England 
there were many fine women? Many tala poo puly, or men of 
the muskets? And whether muskets or gunpowder were in abund- 
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ance in our country.” The king seemed not to be equally ig- 
norant of the vast quantities of spirits manufactured im Great 
Britam; he requested to have some of our ava*, meaning 
spirituous liquors. On receiving some in a cocoa nut, he was 
pleased to express his most gracious approbation, by exclaiming 
in a loud and distinct tone, my ty te tala, my ty te paphil, very 
good men, very good ship. His majesty immediately proceeded 
to pay a similar visit, and with a similar purpose to the porpoise. 
We are presently introduced to Edeah, the dowager, and wife of 
Pomarre, the father of the reigning prince ; for it seems the son 
succeeds to the father’s dignity immediately upon his birth, the 
father becoming the administrator for his child: and such was 
the actual relation of Otoo and his father. ‘This lady had a 
savage chief for her paramour, and, though some years separated 
from her husband Pomarre, had not, on that account, suffered 
any diminution of power or respect in the country, She sull 
enjoyed such influence in the state, that her favour was thought 
as essentially useful as her resentment was to be dreaded. No 
pilus, therefore, were spared to gain her good-will ; and the 
sacrifices made by Mr. Turnbull and his companions were, 
doubtless, as great as those etperienced by any of her domestic 
courtiers, 

“ This queen dowager and her paramour continued to drink 
and interchange tobacco till they were nearly incapable of leav- 
ing the ship, each appearing to be equally delighted with their en- 
tertainment.” 

The royal family of Otaheite, notwithstanding the ties of con- 
sanguinity, were governed by separate and personal interests. 
‘Though no longer living with his lawful wife, Pomarre did not 
hesitate to meet her in ” public, but, on the contrary, had the 
hzrdiness to appear every where with his rei gning favourite, 

whoever she might be. 


“One day we had Edeah and her favourite chief to dine on 
board; not that they cared for our food dressed after our manner, 
but because they knew that, unless they ate with us, they could 
hope for none of our ava and tobacco, for which they both ardently 
longed, That we might not appear to be perre perre, niggardiy 
and stingy, qualities they very artfully affected to abhor, they were 


* Ava is a plant found in these islands, producing an intoxication similar to 


Abat of opium amongst the Turks. The preparation is extremely forbidding: 


after being cleansed and split into small pieces, it is masticated by some of the 
more sober attendants, and discharged with all the saliva into a wooden dish, and 
then mixed by the finger with some cocoa nut milk. Then, after being strained 
through the fibres of the cocoa nut, it is served up in a bowl of coeoa leaves, 
holding” from a quartern to half a pint. 
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suffered to indulge to their fullest wishes. After a very short in. 
terval they renewed their calls for more: this was set before them ; 
but the division of it had nearly occasioned a very serious quarrel 
between the lady and her attendant, who started up from table, and 
with the most savage fury swore, in the language of the country, he 
would put an end to her existence, for having, as he said, taken to 
herself a little more than her due share, 

‘“‘ The effect of the liquor on the two guests was very different ; 
for while the man became mad and furious, the poor queen dowager 
appeared silly and childish, She burst into tears, and trembled with 
fear as her companion grew outrageous and desperate. Just at this 
time, Pomarre (her husband) came on board. He was touched 
with compassion for Edeah, his consort; but unwilling personally 
to interfere, he beckoned me to go down, and endeavour to arrange 
matters, without his appearing to know any thing of the business.” 


Mr. Turnbull’s detail of his adventures in Otaheite, his anec- 
dotes of the royal family, and his characteristic sketches of the 
inhabitants, are very entertaining. We Were particularly pleased 
with the testimony which he bears to the excellent conduct of 
the missionaries, though we lament that their efforts had not yet 
so far prevailed as to produce the discontinuance of the horrid 
practices of infanticide and buman sacrifices. It is surprising, 
however, in the midst of customs so shocking to humanity, that 
the temper of the Otaheiteans is mild and amiable, and that they 
are absolutely incapable of malice, though engaged in perpetual 
wars. There unhappily prevails among them a general depra- 
vity of principle, a shameless infidelity to their engagements, and 
an indolence of disposition which nothing, not even their cupi- 
dity, seems capable of removing. Mr. ‘Turnbull’s peculiar op- 
portunities gave him an insight into their character which no 
other European has enjoyed ia greater degree. And it is really 
mortifying to the humane bosom to reflect upon the sclemn and 
affecting import of one passage in Mr. 'Turubull’s book, in which 
he states this melancholy truth— 


“That upon a comparison of their present and former situation 
one inference is clear, that they have reaped no advantage from 
their intercourse with Europeans: that-the greater part of their 
characteristic simplicity has now vanished, and has given place to 
selfish cunning and low-minded artifice. Their communication 
ram Botany Bay has been productive of the most baneful ef- 
ects.” 


The zeal of our missionaries are thus counteracted by an im- 
pulse derived from the same source. We instruct them by our 
vices to offend that great Being whom we have taught them in 


some measure to know ; and thus increase their risk in proportion 
to their responsibility. — 
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‘The Sandwich islanders, through their intercourse with the 
north-west coast of America, have become tolerable proficients. 
in the English tongue. They are extremely assiduous, and prac- 
tise, or endeavour to imitate, all the callings of the Europeans. 
Their canoes are superior to any others that were witnessed by our 
traveller in any part of the world; and their skill in swimming 
is so great that we might almost be induced to suppose them, au 
amphibious race. ‘The state of improvement in these islands is, 
indeed, very considerable, as will appear from the following, 


extract of the missionary journal, 


«© SANDWICH ISLANDS.—The missionaries at Otaheite were in- 
formed, by the captain of a vessel which arrived there in August, 
1806, that he had lately been at the Sandwich islands; of the pro- 
sperity of which he gave a pleasing account. There are two Eu- 
ropeans there, whose names are Davis and Young, who have resided 
in these islands for near fifteen years, ‘These men are the king’s 
gonfidents, and through their ability and fidelity have had the prin- 
cipal direction of his affairs. They have made great advances towards 
civilization. The king is not at all oppressive, as every man pays a 
regular tribute or tax out of his produce, &c. to the government ; 
the rest he enjoys without any fear of being plundered by the king 
or chiefs. The king, it is said, has upwards of two thousand stand 
of arms. He has built several vessels, and one of almost seventy 
tons. He has a fortification round his house, mounted with ten 
guns. He has also about two hundred disciplined native soldiers, — 
who do regular duty night and day. He has upwards of one thou- 
sand two hundred dollars, and other valuable articles in proportion, 
deposited in store-houses, which he has collected from ships by re- 
gular trade. How happy should we be to add they have also the 
privilege of hearing and knowing the joyful sound of the gospel!” 


Mr. Turnbull is very sanguine in his recommendations to the 
missionary society to give up the attempt of making converts at 
Otaheite, and to turn their attention to the Sandwich islanders. 
He vindicates their character from the cruelty with which the 
unfortunate end of Captain Cooke had stained it, and adds, that 
that event is there to this day “ deeply and generally deplored.” 


‘* In a conversation with Mr, Young respecting the melanchol 
fate of Captain Cooke, I asked him how the Sandwich islanders fe 
after the first transports of anger had abated respecting this great 
man. His answer was, that as they at first considered him as im. 
mortal, according to some of their rude notions of a superior being, 
they most fully expected that he would, in some shape or other, 
re-appear amongst them; and that they retained this idea for some 
years. Afterwards, being given to understand that his sons were 
ehiefs of high power in Lngland, they conceived a great alarm lest 
one or other of them should return to the Sandwich Islands with a 
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large force, and wreak a merited vengeance on them by some ter- 


’ We could not read without emotions of pleasure Mr. Turn- 
bull’s account of the efforts of these islanders m trade, and the 
building and management of ships. He pronounces them to be 
considerably advanced in the useful mechanical arts; and in- 
forms us that this rising little community entertain a confident 


hope of being, in the course of a few years, in a condition to 


open a trade with China in vessels of their own construction, 
and navigated by their own people. ‘They are able to furnish 
firé-arms, gunpowder, hardware, and clothes of different kinds, 
to other infant nations within their reach; having already accu- 
mulated more of these articles than are consumed or wanted at 
home, and which articles they have found means to acquire m 
exchange for labour and refreshments supplied to the ships 
touching at their coast. bait 

_ They possess also some articles of high price in the China 
market; such as pearls and sandal-wood. 

- Infant murder and other barbarous customs of the Otaheitéans: 
are unknown among them ; from which people they are also most 
advantageously distimguished by their eager curiosity, and thirst 
of improvement. And Mr. ‘Turnbull is of opinion that the 
introduction of the system of Dr. Bell among them would, in 
all probability, be singularly successful. be 

- The account of Tamahama, the king of the Sandwich Islands, : 
of which Owhyhee, the scene of the unhappy fate of the excel- 
tent Captain Cooke, is the principal, is very interesting. His 
power, after many vicissitudes, seemed to be firmly settled. 
** And,” says Mr. ‘Turnbull, “ he is not only’a great warrior and 
politician, but a very acute trader. He is well acquainted with 
weights and measures, and the value which all articles ought to 
bear m exchange with each other. He is inflexible in punishing 
all offences which seem to counteract his supreme command.” 
It appears also, from the same authority, that this chieftain has 
acquired an equal command over himself; for having felt in 
himself, and made others feel, the ill consequences of his addic- 
tion to liquor, he promised his European friends that, in future, 
he would not exceed a fixed and very moderate quantity; and to 
this engagement he has mviolably adhered; thus accomplish- 
ing that most difficult of all self-victories, the practice of con- 
tinence, without abstinence. The knowledge of the English 
language, which has been long in progress in these islands, offers 
great facilities to European intercourse with them, and great en- 
couragement to measures for their moral ‘and civil improves 
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‘There is no information given us of the Friendly Islands, other 
than that which we have before received from earlier travellers. 
Perhaps Mr, Turnbull’s short stay at Goa (for he mérely touch- 
ed there) prevented him from examining more minutely the pre- 
sent condition of the inhabitants. They may be ranked much 
below the Sandwich, and on a par with the Otaheitean, islanders 
in point of civilization. In their wars they are extremely cruel, 
and are reported to give no quarter; a Mai which may 
account for the apparent scantiness of the population, 

In this short notice of Mr. Turnbull’s voyage we have been 
governed less by the conviction that it was important to criti- 
cise the author, than to glean information from the plain, unso- 
phisticated statemenis of the traveller, It is because, mn our 
vpinion, the work answers to this description that it is entitled 
to the public favour. It forms a pleasing contrast to the pomp- 
ous and suspicious narratives of the French travellers, who 
have almost monopolized the manufacture of lying wonders : 
an article, however, in which their fabrics are too coarse to find 
a ready market out of their own country. ‘To such productions 
we are glad to oppose the staple of Mr. 'T urnbull’s sober com- 
munications, and to give them the patronage of the British Re- 
view. We do not mean to credit him tor any great skill or 
vigour in his manner of narrating, or to exempt him from the 
charge of occasional debility; but we do not hesitate to say that 
he generally expresses himself with propriety and simplicity ; 
gives his opinions without affectation, and supports them with 
sense and spirit. 

For our parts, we shall be happy if the small meed of appro- 
bation which we have thought it our duty to. bestow on the 
work before us may contribute to repay its author im any de- 
gree for his labour and euterprize im collecting his materials, and 
his cost in preparing them for the public use. 


Arr. V.—The World before the Flood, a Poem, in ten Cantos, 
with other occasional Pieces. By James Montgomery, Au- 
thor of the Wanderer of Switzerland, the West Indies, &c, 
1813. 


Wuen we first saw this volume announced under the title-of 
the “World before the Flood,” we recurred, as our readers 
probably will, to the only poet who has succeeded in filling up 
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the outline of scripture truth with the shading and colouring of 
fiction : who has succeeded so gloriously that he has secured for 
the creations of his fancy a lasting and reverential homage, due 
to the realities only with which they are almost identified in the 
minds of his readers. But the success of Milton is of a nature 
rather to deter from a similar attempt than to encourage emula- 
tion. ‘The glorious and solitary emimence on which he stands, 
but beneath which appears no resting place, warns those of 
feeble wing not to dare the hopeless and perilous adventure. 
We cannot consider the pastoral romance of Gesner as forming 
an exception. Of the Messiah of Klopstoch we are not perhaps 
competent judges: if fervent piety and purity of sentiment could 
supply the place of imaginative power and fine .judgment, then 
it might stand a comparison with Paradise Lost. Such com- 
parisons, however, are often unjustly drawn; indeed there are 
many who have no other test of merit than comparison. But 
we consider it to be no depreciation of Mr. Montgomery’s 
poem to say, that it can only, in strict propriety, be compared 
with Milton’s by way of contradistinction in point of style, fable, 
and character; a contradistinction, or rather a discriminated 
likeness more creditable to his genius than a closer resemblance 
would have been: it is a likeness produced by kindred qualities— 
a contrast created by difference of design. Paradise Lost 
claims to be received as historic truth,—as the narration of certain 
facts, blended, but not so as to be confounded, with allegerical 
fictions. ‘The reader is never suffered to doubt the reality of 
the poet’s representations, or to forget the purpose for which 
the fable is constructed; this was “ to vindicate the ways of 
God to man, and to shew the reasonableness of religion, and the 
necessity of obedience to the divine law.” The World before 
the Flood 1s a romance. It was Mr. Montgomery’s design in 
this composition (as he himself states it), “ to present a simili- 
tude of events that might be imagined to have happened in the 
first age of the world, in which such scripture characters as are 
introduced would probably have acted and spoken as they are 
here made to act and speak. ‘The story is told as a parable 
only, and its value, in this view, must be determined by its moral, 
or rather by its religious influence on the mind and on the heart. 
Fiction though it be, it is the fiction that represents truth, and 
that is truth—truth in the essence, though not in the name ; 
iruth in the spirit, though not in the letter.” 

But Mr. Montgomery anticipates an objection, which in other 
words has been already urged against his work by a class of 
readers whose prejudices deserve respect, because they are con- 
nected with a commendable reverence for the sacred writings. 
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“ Here is a large web of fiction, involving a small fact of scrip- 
ture! Nothing (he adds) could justify a work of this kind if 1¢ 
were, in any way, calculated to impose on the credulity, pervert 
the principles, or corrupt the affections of its approvers. Here 
then the appeal lies to conscience rather than to taste, and the 
decision on this point is of infinitely more importance to the 
poet than his name among men, or his interests on earth.” It 
appears that Paradise Lost was received by the age, on 
which it throws back such lustre, with far from general appro- 
bation; and that among the charges with which the author was 
assailed, those of profaneness and impurity were not wanting. 
It is not, however, to be regretted, where scripture truth 1s 
concerned, that the innovations of the poet are so suspiciously 
regarded. It is necessary that the rich ore of genius should 
be proved—and proved by fire—before it receives that stamp My 
which is to give it universal currency. ‘The World before at 
the Flood, however, is evidently the production of a pious mind, aa 
without which qualification the talents which have been engaged | 
in it would have been perniciously employed on such a theme. ie 
But we have already detained the reader too long from the poem nM 
itself, which will furnish the best illustration of these remarks. aa 
The opening of the poem, though spiritedly written, is too ag 

much like a continuation of the introductory note. It is with Al 
the following magnificent lines that the action of the poem pro- 
perly commences. 

“‘ The midnight watch was ended :—down the west 

The glowing moon declined towards her rest ; 

Through either host the voice of war was dumb ; 

In dreams the hero won the fight to come ; ‘ee 

No sound was stirring, save the breeze that bore ¥ 

The distant cataract’s everlasting roar, 

When from the tents of Cain, a youth withdrew; 

Secret and swift, from post to post he flew, 

And pass’d the camp of Eden, while the dawn 

Gleam’d faintly o’er the interjacent lawn. 

Skirting the forest, cautiously and slow, 

He feared at every step to start a foe ; 

Oft leaped the hare across his path, upsprung 

The lark beneath his feet, and soaring sung : 

What time, o’er eastern mountains seen afar, 

With golden splendour, rose the morning star, 

As if an angel-centinel of night 

From earth to heaven, had wing’d his homeward flight, — 

Glorious at first, but lessening by the way, 

And lost insensibly in higher day.” 


Who was the fugitive? 
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The remainder of the canto is occupied with the delineation of 
his character and the story of his former life. He is represented 
as the offspring of a mother widowed at the hour of his birth, 
and the adopted charge of Enoch. In the patriarch’s glen he 
passed the peaceful years of his infancy, but as his mind unfolded 
the poet’s passion took possession of his breast. He grew im- 
patient of maction and restraint, and panted to explore the world 
which yet by fame alone he knew. Those wild and lonely 
moods in which the mind delights to transfuse itself into objects 
of material grandeur and beauty, as if it would extend itself over 
all creation, thus acquiring an indefinite enlargement of the 
pleasurable idea of existence—those restless and vague aspirings 
after freedom and glory which seem a super-added mstinct of 
immortality, are pourtrayed by Mr. Montgomery witl a depth 
of pathos peculiarly characteristic of his poetry. If the feelings 
which he describes enter mto the experience and even the con- 
ception of few, we think the character cannot fail, notwithstand- 
ing, to interest the reader, from the striking individuality of the 
portrait, and from the reference which he will inevitably make to 
some supposed prototype, in which Javan the minstrel must have 
existed usa reality. Some of the lines remind us of Beattie’s 
Edwin, but there is only a family resemblance: the principal 
features are essentially different. His mother dies. Not Enoch’s 
counsels can longer restrain him. 


“« He fled, and sojourned in the land-of Cain. 
There, when he heard the voice of Jubal’s lyre 
Instinctive genius caught the ethereal fire ; 

And soon with sweetly modulating skill, 

He learned to wind the passions at his will, 

To rule the chords with such mysterious art, 

They seemed the life-strings of the hearer’s heart.” 


The following lines are exquisitely wrought: the simile in the 


last four is perfect of its kind, and strange to say of a simile! is 
as novel as it is striking.— 6 


“ Yet no delight the minstrel’s bosom knew, 

None save the tones that from his harp he drew, 

And the warm visions of a wayward mind, 

Whose transient splendour left a gloom behind 

Frail as the clouds of sunset, and as fair, 

Pageants of light resolving into air. 

The world whose charms his young affections stole, 
He found too mean for an immortal soul ; 

Wound with his life, through all his feelings wrought, 
Death and eternity possessed his thought : 
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Remorse impelled him, unremitting care 
Harass’d his path, and stung him to despair, 
Still was the secret of his griefs unknown, 
Amidst the universe he sigh’d alone : 

The fame he followed and the fame he found 
Heal’d not his heart’s immedicable wound: 
Admir’d, applauded, crown’d, where’er he rov'd, 
The bard was homeless, friendless, unbelov'd. 
All else that breathe below the circling sky 
Were link’d to earth by some endearing tie ; 

He only, like the ocean weed uptorn, 

And loose along the world of waters borne, 

Was cast companionless-from wave to wave, 

On life’s rough sea—and there was none to save.” 


After a ten years’ exile he resolves to seek again his native Eden, 
now threatened by the invasion of the hosts of Caim under a 
giant leader. But to resign all his ambitious hopes must cost 
an agonizing struggle-——While he is yet wavermg, the remem- 
brance of Zillah recurs in all the force of youthful passion— 


ce 


when conscience failed, 
Love rose against the world, and love prevailed.” 


‘The second canto is wholly occupied with an interview between 
these antediluvian lovers, and detains the reader im the midst of 
the most delightful scenery, in which he might be content to 
linger, if curiosity did not make him impatient of the delay. 
The scene is aptly chosen, for the canto itself is a luxuriant 
wood, through which we are led on without making much pro- 
gress—our expectation continually excited in a new direction, 
and never disappointed—till at the end we are conducted to _ 
nearly the point at which we entered. ‘The lovers meet, recog- ° 
nize each other, but abruptly separate without a disclosure. It 
contains some passages of uncommon beauty, but we must 
reserve our extracts. 

In the third canto the mterest of the poem rises. In deserib- 
ing the return of the prodigal to the home of his childhood, and 
his reconciliation to Enoch, the poet has borrowed the simple 
and touching language of the parable. Such appropriations of 
Scripture passages are certainly allowable, when they do not vio- 
late their primary spirit and character, nor, by introducing any 
fanciful or arbitrary associations, disturb their bearings or contract 
their proper scope. Where the poet is successful—and any thing 
short of success is disgraceful failure—he obtains for his own 
poetry something of the sacred impressiveness of truth, while it 
sheds new beauty and illustrative light on the origmal. Perhaps 
there are few poets whe have with such felicity of accommodation 
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enriched their poetry with imagery and associations borrowed front 
the sacred writings. ‘The reader anticipates the reception which 
the penitent meets with from the patriarch. The filial wish ex- 
pressed by these words, “ O live the years of Adam!” and the 
pious recollections of Enoch, who closed his eyes, prepare us for 
the fourth canto, in which Enoch narrates the circumstances of 
his death. Had the whole poem possessed the elevation of 
thought and the sublime interest by which this portion of it is 
characterized, it would have been, indeed, worthy of the biogra- 
pher of Adam’s innocence. Mr. Montgomery has evidently put 
forth all his powers—yet without the appearance of effort—in 
the delineation of the character of our universal parent: and it is 
perhaps the best proof of his success, that the thoughts them- 
selves, though we are conscious of their novelty, are immediately 
admitted as probable, if not necessary truths, and as such become 
at once identified with our antecedent knowledge or belief. The 
portrait he has drawn is so harmonious in its proportions—so full 
of life, that it instantly approves itself to our feelings, asa like- 
ness. It was perhaps a daring attempt—a noble daring, to exhibit 
in all the severity, but in all the majesty of truth, the death-bed 
of the first transgressor ; and to rely on the force and dignity of 
the sentiments, to which the fiction forms but a slight drapery, 
forall its interest. We say the severity of truth, becanse leaving 
theologians to discuss whether such a degree of clearness was 
imparted to the mental sight of Adam as the poet has represented, 
the esséntial reality of the scene is independent of that considera- 
tion. We are fearful, however, that some will resent the 
intrusion of such an appeal to the-heart and the conscience as is 
herein involved, and having opened the volume from curiosity, 
will close it here with the feeling of disappointment. ‘The Adam 
of Milton is a beautiful ideal, wearing the semblance of human 
nature. ‘Lhe Adam here pourtrayed is “ the fiction that repre- 
sents truth, and that 7s truth.’ We gaze on Milton’s ma- 
jestic Adam with admiration mixed with awe, but it is the 
catastrophe of his fall which chiefly awakens our sympathy. In 
Mr. Montgomery’s poem (we merely state the effects, without 
measuring or comparing the minds of the poets themselves) 
it is the fallen penitent, the dying saint, the man, the father, over 
whom we weep, and in whose sorrows we reverently sympathize. 
We rely on the impression of the whole narrative, rather than 
on any detached passages, for justifying these remarks, but 
we will venture to give the following. | 


“* With him his noblest son might not compare 
In godlike feature and majestic air ; 
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Not out of weakness rose his gradual frame, 
Perfect from his Creator’s hand he came ; 

And as in form excelling, so in mind 

The sire of men transcended all mankind : 

A soul was in his eye, and in his speech 

A dialect of Heaven no art could reach ; 

For oft of old to him, the evening breeze 

Had borne the voice of God among the trees; 
Angels were wont their sense with his to blend, 
And talk with him as their familiar friend. 

But deep remorse for that mysterious crime, 
Whose dire contagion through elapsing time 
Diffused the curse of death salpes. control, 

Had wrought such self-abasement in his soul, 
That he, whose honours were approach’d by none, 
Was yet the meekest man beneath the sun. 
From sin, as from the serpent that betray’d 
Eve's early innocence, he shrunk afraid ; 

Vice he rebuk’d with so austere a frown, 

He seem'd to bring an instant judgment down, 
Yet while he chid, compunctious tears would start, — 
And yearning tenderness dissolve his heart : 

The guilt of all his race became his own, 

He suffered as if he had sinn’d alone. 

Within one glen to filial love endear’d 

Abroad for wisdom, truth, and justice fear’d, 

He walk’d so humbly in the sight of all, 

The vilest ne’er reproach’d him with his fall. 
Children were his delight; they ran to meet 

His soothing hand, and clasp his honour’d feet; 
While midst their fearless sports supremely blest, 
He grew in heart a child among the rest: 

Yet as a parent, nought beneath the sky 
Touch’d him so quickly as an infant eye ; 

Joy from its smile of happiness he caught, 

Its flash of rage sent horror through his thought: 
His smitten conscience felt as fierce a pain, 

As if he fell from innocence again.” 


The fifth canto is scarcely inferior to the preceding. The 
patriarchs are assembled on the anhiversary of the fall of Adam 
at a solemn sacrifice. 


‘«* Foremost, amidst the group, was Enoch seen, 
Known by his humble port, and heavenly mien : 
On him the priest’s mysterious office lay, 

For ’twas the eve of man’s trangression-day, 
And him had Adam, with expiring breath, 
Ordain’d to offer yearly, from his death, 
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A victim on that mountain, whence the skies 
Had first inhal’d the fumes of sacrifice ; 

In Adam’s coat of skins array’d he stands, 
Spreading to heaven his supplicating hands, 
Ere from his robe the deadly steel he drew 

To smite the victim, sporting in his view. 
Behind him Seth, in majesty confest 

The world’s great elder, tower’d above the rest ; 
Serenely shone his sweet and solemn eye, 

Like the sun reigning in the western sky: 
Though nine slow centuries by stealth had shed 
Grey ainn; the crown of glory, on his head, 

In hardy health he rear’d his front sublime, 
Like the green aloe in perennial prime. 
Around him, in august succession, stood 

The fathers of the world before the flood : 
—Enods, who taught mankind, on solemn days 
In sacred groves, to meet for prayer and praise, 
And warn’d idolaters to lift their eye 

From sun and stars to him who made the sky ; 
—Canaan and Malaliel ; of whom alone, 
Their age, of all that once they were, is known: 
—Jared; who full of hope beyond the tomb 
Hallow’d his offspring from the mother’s womb, 
(And heaven received the son the parent gave, 
He walk’d with God, and overstept the grave :) 
—A mighty pilgrim, in the vale of tears, 

Born to the troubles of a thousand years, 
Methuselah, whose feet unhalting ran 

To the last circle of the life of man: 
—Lamech ; from infancy inured to toil, 

To wring slow blessings from the accursed soil, 
Ere yet to dress his vineyards, reap his corn, 
And comfort him in care, was Noah born ; 
Who in a later age, by signal grace, 

Surviv’d to renovate the human race; 

Both worlds, by sad reversion, were his due, 
The orphan of the old, the father of the new.” 


In the prophecy of Enoch, which is subsequently introduced, 
the after-communications of heavenly intelligence are anticipated 
with boldness, but with happy effect. The execution of the 
passage 1s worthy of the awful nature of its burden—it is highly 
energetic and dignified. In the sixth canto we return to Javan 
and Zillah, a transition not unnatural to the feelings of those who 
have loved with equal fervour and purity: but, perhaps, we 
should be risking our judgment with the reader by pronouncing 
upon this antediluvian courtship. .No_ parts of the poem will 
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give rise to more difference of opinion, according to the feelings 
with which the reader sits down to the perusal. Love, in Mr. 
Montgomery’s poetry, is a passion of far less popular interest, 
and far less congenial with general experience, than that gay 
triumphant sentiment of which the northern miustrel sings, 


‘“‘ Which rules the court, the camp, the grove, 
And men belew and saints above.” 


It is no wild and playful affection; no romantic dream of the 
heart; but an intellectual passion (if we may frame the ex- 
pression) intensely occupying the soul ; a deep and solemn feeling 
of tragic character, which demands a correspondent elevation in 
its object—which, in order to engage an adequate imterest, 
must be understood, but can only be understood by those whose 
feelings are at the same altitude with those of the poet. 
But we pass on to the following passage descriptive of the 
power of Jubal’s lyre. Mr. Montgomery will not, we think, 
be displeased if we give it as one of the finest m the volume. 


‘¢ Here Jubal paus’d; for grim before him lay, 
Couch’d like a lion, watching for his prey, 

With blood-red eve of fascinating fire, 

Fix’d, like the gazing serpent’s, on the lyre, 

An awful form, that thro’ the gloom appear’d 
Half brute, half human; whose terrific beard, 
And hoary flakes of long dishevell’d hair, 

Like eagle’s plumage, ruffled by the air, — 

Veil’d a sad wreck of grandeur and of grace, 
Limbs worn and wounded, a miujestic face, 
Deep-plough’d by time, and ghastly pale with woes 
That goaded till remorse to madness rose: 
Haunted by phantoms, he had fled his home, 
With savage beasts in solitude to roam ; 

Wild as the waves and wandering as the wind, 

No art could tame him, and no chains could bind: 
Already seven disastrous years had shed 

Mildew and blast on his unshelter’d head ; 

His brain was smitten by the sun at noon, 

His heart was wither’d by the cold night-moon,.— 
*Twas Cain, the sire of nations: Jubal knew 

His kindred looks, and tremblingly withdrew : 
He, darting like the blaze of sudden fire, 

Leap’d o’er the space between, and grasp’d the lyre: 
Sooner with life the struggling bard would part, 
And ere the fiend could tear it from his heart, 

He hurl'd his hand, with one tremendous stroke, 
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O’er all the strings; whence in a whirlwind broke 
Such tones of terror, dissonance, despair, 
As till that hour had never jarr’d in air. 
Astonished into marble at the shock, 
Backward stood Cain, unconscious as a rock, 
. Cold, breathless, motionless, thro’ all his frame ; 
But soon his visage quicken’d into flame ; 
When Jubal’s hand the coming jargom changed ~ 
To melting harmony, and nimbly ranged 
_ From chord.to chord, ascending sweet and clear, 
Then rolling down in thunder on the ear ; 
With power the pulse of anguish to restrain, 
And the evil spirit from the brain. 
Slowly recovering from that trance profound, 
Bewilder'’d, touch’d, transported with the sound, 
Cain view’d himself, the bard, the earth, the sky, 
While wonder flash’d and faded in his eye; 
And reason, by alternate frenzy crost, 
Now seem’d restor’d, and now for ever lost. _ 
So shines the moon, by glimpses, through her shrouds, 
When windy darkness rides upon the clouds, : 
Till thro’ the blue, serene, and silent night, 
She reigns in full tranquillity of light. 
Jubal, with eager hope, beheld the chace 
Of strange émotions hurrying o’er his face, 
And waked his noblest numbers, to control 
The tide and tempest of the maniac’s soul ; 
Thro’ many a maze of melody they fiew, 
They rose like incense, they distill’d like dew, _ 
4 Pour’d thro’ the sufferer’s breast delicious balm, 
And soothed remembrance till remorse grew calin, 
Till Cain forsook the solitary wild, | 
Led by the minstrel like a weaned child. 
O! had you seen him to his home restor’d, 
How young and old ran forth to meet their lord ; 
How friends and kindred on his neck did fall, 
Weeping aloud, while Cain outwept them all : 
But hush !—thenceforward when recoiling care 
Lower’d on his brow, and saddened to despair, 
The Wre of Jubal, with divinest art, 
Repell’d the demon, and revived his heart. | 
Thus long, the breath of heaven had power to bind 
In chains of harmony the mightiest mind ; 
Thus music’s empire in the soul began, 
The first-born poet ruled the first-born man.” 


ts The four remaining cantos slowly conduct us to the cata- 
+r strophe, of which we must content ourselves with giving the 
at brief outline. The patriarchs and their families are carried away 
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eaptive by a detachment from the army of the invaders, and 
presented before the giant king, whose strange birth and won- 
drous adventures form the subject of the seventh book, and pre- 
pare us for the ferocity of his determination to sacrifice them to 
his demon-gods, ‘The introduction of the sorcerer was a bold 
thought: it adds much to the terrible interest of the’ scene. 
Perhaps in labouring his character, Mr. Montgomery is charge- 
able with his characteristic fault of excess ; but for this he atones 
by some lines of uncommon vigour and beauty. Enoch re- 
appears: he denounces the vengeance of heaven upon the sor- 
cerer and the king; and his translation takes place in the pre- 
sence of the whole camp. 


‘«‘ Yet where the captives stood, in holy awe 
Rapt on the wings of cherubim, they saw eer 
Their sainted sire ascending through the night; 
He turn’d his face to bless them, in his flight, ~~ 
Then vanish’d :—Javan caught the prophet’s eye, 
And snatch’d his mantle falling from the sky; 
O’er him the spirit of the prophet came, D 
Like rushing wind awakening hidden flame: - 
‘ Where is the God of Enoch now ?’ he cried, _ 
‘ Captives come forth 
The poem, in conclusion, describes the panic flight of the 
giant army, and the joyful return of the rescued patriarchs. 
. It has been our design to enable our readers, from this epi- 
tome of the poem, and the copious extracts which we have given, 
to form a fair opinion of its merits. If they expected from the 
title a tale of wild romance, the busy shifting scenery, enlivened 
with the pomp of Oriental luxuriance, and the fable accommo- 
dated to all the traditional prejudices which have descended to 
us from the Rabbis, respecting the antediluvian world—if they 
expected a black letter poem, erected on a massive foundation 
of ‘ Notes,—or, if they expected a structure of severe and 
uniform dignity, perfectly homogeneous in its parts; an intel- 
lectual awe-inspiring cathedral, such an one as the combined 
judgment and imagmation of Milton has raised—Mr. Mont- 
gomery’s poem will disappoint them. It certainly has the effect 
of a fault that we.are suffered to forget the remote antiquity in 
which the poem is laid. There is little exclusively charac- 
teristic of human nature, as existing under any of those 
- modifications of time and circumstance, which the poem 
assumes. Mr. Montgomery tells us it is “an allegory,” not 
a history. This is his best excuse; but still more attention 
was due, to those proprieties of costume, and those peculiarities 
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of feature, which make allegory consistent, interesting, and 
imposing, ‘[here are, no doubt, some whose anger will 
take of the indignation and contempt with which the 
lady in the Citizen of the World received her Chinese 
visitor. in his English dress, and poimted to her jars to prove 
him, an.impostor. It is not to such readers that Mr. Mont- 
gomery has submitted his poem. But Mr. Montgomery 
appears, to us in some places to have done unnecessary 
vidlence to this feeling, by the mtroduction of words and 
images; which destroy the idefiniteness. of the picture, and 
thus let down the sublimity of its mterest.. ‘The lark” and 
“the hare” startled, as m the first canto, and the cottage of 
Adam and Eve produce an incongruous unpression. We forbear 
; to cite other passages in which, had he been less definite, the 
| a poet would have succeeded much better in exciting the imagi- 
i) nation of his readers, As we are on the subject of faults, we 
+ must also notice the injudicious prominence which is given to 
i the love of Javan for Zillah. It forms a beautiful back ground 
figure, but does not consist with the sublimer action of the poem. 
Enoch should be the hero of the World before the Flood. We 
af allude principally to the interview belore the giant king, which 
: is too much in the style of Race, and the French dramatists. 
We feel disposed to repeat Zillah’s words to the poet: “ For 
earthly love it is no season now.”———The reader is inevitabl 
led to wonder what the king was about all the while. Cur ob- 
jection is not to the passage itself, which contains a great deal of 
pathos, but to the introduction of a scene, in such a connexion 
iy as to make it inconsistent with the dignity of the subject. On 
af the same account we venture to recommend the omission of 
| the six lines (p. 197) which particularize the happy issue of 
Javan’s trials—the reader, if brought by the antecedent events 
into that mood which the poet would wish to have produced, 
is not at leisure to think of him. , 
But these are immaterial defects, which detract little from 
the excellence of the work. After all, however differently 
the subject might, in the estimation of some, have been 
Bi, treated by superior learning or skill, we are persuaded that Mr. 
i Montgomery would not have so well succeeded in a poem of a 
different character. He has taken a view of the subject, partial 
in respect to its poetical capabilities, but particularly adapted to 
, the cast and faculties of his own mind. And he has succeeded 
ae in producing a poem very rich in moral beauty, and highly illustra- 
uy tive of all that is dignified and excellent in our nature. There 
breathes throughout a purity of feeling, and an elevation of sen- 
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timent, which recommend the work to the heart more than all the 
graces of fiction with which it is embellished. It affects us not, 
indeed, by carrying away our imaginations captive with wonder 
and admiration, and transporting us into forgetfulness of the 
“thing we are ;” it is rather the fervor of the poet’s genius im- 
parted to the eloquence of truth, which delights us by awaken- 
ing our sympathy. We are not entranced by the power of his 
numbers; but in the soft dream of poetry which their melody 
raises, realities are discovered to us which far transcend in glory 
our waking experience; the vivid impression of which leaves a 
glow of pleasure on the mind resembling the influence of twi- 
ight, as described in the song of Javan. | 


«¢ When o’er the harp of thought, the passing wind 
Awakens all the music of the mind, | 
And joy and sorrow, as the spirit burns, 

And hope and memory sweep the chords by turns, 
While contemplation, on seraphic wings, _ 
Mounts with the flame of sacrifice, and sings. 

Slow from the sky the light of day declines; 
Clearer within the dawn of glory shines, 
Revealing, in the hour of nature’s rest, 

A world of wonders in fhe poet’s breast.” p. 113, 


On the whole we consider the World before the Flood as a 
most interesting and valuable addition to the stores of our language. 
It certainly elevates its author to a much higher rank among his 
contemporaries than we were before disposed to concede to him, 
although he had produced some lyric pieces of a very gh order, 
His “ West Indies,” indeed, discovered a luxuriant fancy, a lofti- 
ness of thought, and an energy of feeling, worthy of the subject; 
but it afforded comparatively little scope for the higher powers 
of invention. 

The present volume contains some occasional pieces, of  va- 
rious merit, “The Peak Mountains” and the “ Departed Days” 
deserve to be more particularly noticed than our limits will allow 
us to do. In the principal poem Mr. Montgomery has certainly 
surpassed all his former efforts. He has built himself a name 
in a production “ so written, that after times will not willingly 
let it die ;” and as a poet he has “ this over and above, of being 
a Christian *,” on which Milton rested his hope of benefitin 
his country, as well as adorning its language, and which wi 
secure for the author of the World before the Flood the re- 
spect and gratitude of posterity. | 


* Symmons’s Life of Milton, p. 192, 
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Art. VL—The Advantages of distributing the Holy Scriptures 
among the lower Orders of Society, chiefly by their own Agency. 
London. 1812. | 


Great instruments or discoveries are seldom perfected at once. 
They do not start full formed and armed for future achievements 
from the head of the inventor ; but; struggling on perhaps through 
a feeble and laborious infancy, attain by slow degrees to man- 
hood and vigour. Thus all those rare machines by which our 
manufacturers are enabled to outstrip the world, though their 
first principle and elementary construction may have been the 
work of a day, have not reached their present excellence but by 
tardy steps. Thus also in the discoveries of science: how vast 
the interval between the mere skeleton of the Newtonian system 
in a page of Bacon, to its full and perfect developement in the 
volumes of Newton! How vast even the additions made by this 
great philosopher himself to his first conquests on the empyreal 
plains ; from his first doubtful solution of a solitary problem to 
the latter sections of his Principia, where he takes his station as 
“high priest of nature”—as the interpreter of its mysteries—and 
where by a sort of influence, like that force of gravity which he de- 
scribes, he seems to command systems and control the great 
machine of the universe! Other similar instances might be named: 
but meso few are more striking than that which is supplied in 
the pamphlet before us. The “ British and Foreign Bible Society” 
may be considered as the discovery and application of an entirely 
new instrument in religion. It is not indeed the discovery of a 
new principle, but the novel application of an obvious principle 
to a religious object. It is the first example, upon a large 
‘scale at least, of the various sects of Christians merging their 
subordinate differences in order to co-operate for a great general 
end. In physics,—in the production of the solar ray, we 
had seen the most important results obtained by combination. 
In politics—in the mutual surrender of personal claims in 
our own mixed constitution, we had seen the same principle 
as successfully applied. But, in religion, such was the inter- 
ruption produced by passion and prejudice, that men could 
not be brought to act in the same direction and by contem- 
poraneous impulses, At length however, in the operations of 
the Bible Society, a sphere of common action has been found ; 
and, as might have been expected, the effects are proportionably 
Jarge. In eight years, half a million copies of the word of God 
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have been distributed—channels of communication have been 
opened in every part of the world—the Apocalyptic vision is, in 
a measure, realized, and the angel carries the “ everlastin gospel 
to every nation, and kindred, and tongue, and people.” But what 
was affirmed of other instruments is true also of this—that it 
has not started into maturity at once. It was some time before 
the plan was conceived of strengthening the hands of the parent 
society, either by auxiliary societies in the different counties, or 
by branch societies in the various towns in those counties. And 
this eloquent little pamphlet developes another scheme, promising 
we think a far larger accession of strength to the original a 
than is supplied by any of its precursors. ‘This scheme we shall 
let the author describe in his own words. | 


‘* To complete the system which has commenced, and been cot- 
ducted with such happy results, no measure seems to have occurred 
of such reasonable promise as Bible associations. The contributors 
to the institution in London, and to its auxiliaries and branches in 
different parts of the country, consist in general of that class of 
persons who are somewhat elevated in the scale of society. It is 
the object of Bible associations to bring into action also the inferior 
classes ; to collect subscriptions not merely from the opulent, but 
likewise from that large body of the people who are unable to give 
much, and are yet not unwilling to give a little. If the number of 
contributors be great, the accumulation even of small sums will not 
be contemptible ; and it may be presumed, that most persons, who 
are not absolutely in the lowest walks of life, can afford a subscrip- 
tion of a penny a week. he 

‘¢ A series of resolutions, recommended for adoption by Bible as- 
sociations, are subjoined to this address. In illustration of that paper, 
it may be preper to observe, that while the committees of such as- 
sociations are formed from the contributors themselves, yet the 
stimulus must be afforded by others. On the formation of an 
auxiliary or branch society, the members of the committee (under 
the designation sub-committees) should select certain districts for 
their own more immediate exertions, and endeavour to awaken the 
attention of the inferior classes to the importance. of rendering what- 
ever aid they can afford. It would be .expedient to appoint a 
numerous committee for each association, in order that a greater 
interest may be excited, and that the wants of the poor may be more 
accurately known. Certain members of the auxiliary or branch 
committees should also be appointed frequently to sit with the come 
mittees of Bible associations. A proper direction will thus be given 
to their efforts ; a similarity of zr will be maintained; and the 
parent society, with all its auxiliaries and dependencies, will thus 
present a perfect whole, correspondent in plan and united in har- 
mony: a noble fabric, in which all the parts are combined at once 
for beauty and for strength ; whose foundations are laid deep in the 
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ground, but its pillars are seen from afar, and its turrets sparkle in 
- ‘The project then is simply this—to make the poor, and the 
classes immediately above the poor, the instruments for supply- 
ing their own religious instruction—to distil by drops a sufficient 
mass to constitute a reservoir for the spiritual wants of the 


nation. Lest we should be thought to over estimate the efficacy 


and importance of this new adjunct to the Bible Society, we 
shall state some of the grounds on which we have formed this 


judgment. 

In the first place, independently of the principle peculiar to 
these associations, which is that of employing poor subscribers, 
they add to the extensive circulation of the scriptures by aug- 
menting the fands employed for that end. ‘The. systems. of 
taxation or excise in our-own country, are well calculated to 
give a conception of the congregating power of those schemes 
im finance, which rely rather upon the number of contributors 
than the amount of the sum individually contributed. But, in- 
deed, the vast augmentation of the funds of the Bible Society 
sufficiently attests the powers of their new ally. In Southwark 
alorie, the penny contributions are said to produce some thou- 
sands sterling annually. And we observe, that in one country 
parish, the servants alone contribute, by these means, an annual 
donation of fifty pounds. To such a fund it is difficult to assign 
any limits. ‘The collection of the mere superfluities of the rich 
must soon find msuperable checks, either in the limited number 
of the contributions, or in the general habit of expence which 
converts superfluities into necessaries. But where nations con- 
‘cur to give—to give of their substance—to give toll who need 
—the fund is of course likely to be commensurate to the wants or 
resources of human nature. There is scarcely any thing which 
the collected strength or benevolence of a whole people can- 
not accomplish. Spain has taught us one part of this propo- 
sition: and there is more than one instance upon record of 
nations being saved by popular contributions; where even 
the collected ear-rings and jewels of the ladies have accom- 
plished more than the energies and capacities of the national 


exchequer. 

But, again, by virtue of their peculiar principle they conduce 
to the more extensive circulation of the Scriptures; for there 
may be those among the poor who would take a Bible from a 
poor neighbour sooner than from the rich. 
_ Independently, however, of this tendency to promote the more 
extensive circulation of the Scriptures, by virtue of the principle 


peculiar to them they tend to promote the following effects : 
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In the first place they “bless him that gives.” The poor sub- 
scriber acquires himself a new interest in those scriptures which 
he distributes to others. Can he neglect to read that which he 
so earnestly presses upon them? Wall not every penny he gives 
be a sort of monitor to him to study the book for which it is 

aid? Remedies, as for example, vaccination, are sometimes 
ong known to individuals before they are generally applied. 
The goodness of Providence, either by some striking event, or 
by leading the attention of some distinguished individual to them, 
often suddenly communicates an interest in things we should 
otherwise have continued to neglect. Such we conceive to be, 
in some measure, our present circumstances with regard to the 
Bible. This grand remedy for the evils of suffermg nature, 
though near at hand, and not unknown to some, has been long 
neglected. At once, the nation is called to a public recognition 
of its value: at once, from the throne to the cottage, the peo- 
ple are summoned to lend their signatures to its truth and im- 
measurable value. ‘ God gives the word,” and we are rejoiced 
to say “ great is the company” of those who “ rise up to call it 
blessed.” Multitudes have put their hand to this great charter 
of the happiness and real liberty of man. Multitudes subscribe 
to the truth of its doctrines, the wisdom of its precepts, and the 
brightness of its promises. But can all this fail, under the divine 
blessing, to impress those who thus act with the infinite import- 
ance of the scriptures? Have they not now new motives for the 
study of the Bible?) Does not the man who now neglects it 
see not merely the “hand-writing on the wal?’ against him, but 
his condemnation written by his own hand. We confess that 
we anticipate no small benefit from this single circumstance, 
especially as it applies to the poor. . If they once begin 'to read 
it, there is strong reason to hope they will read it more. 'T 
will find it adapted, not only by its nature, but by its very frame 
and manner, to their own understanding and condition. It is a 
peculiarity not sufficiently noticed with regard even to that part 
of the Bible usually considered as most obscure—the Jewish 
Scriptures—that. they have one feature which eminently caleu- 
lates them for the study of the unlearned. The obscarity of 
many books of human production arises from ‘the variety of their 
technical imagery. ‘The man familiar with many arts, sciences, 
events, and countries, is apt to lay them all under contribution 
to adorn or illustrate his subject. But these images to the ig- 
norant man, are more obscure than the dryest reasoning. “He 
cannot follow the attempt to explain one’ topic; of which he 
knows little, by a figure of which he knows less. Now ‘the 
imagery of the Bible is remarkable for its simplicity: it 1s bor- 
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rowed not from art, but from nature—or, if occasionally from 
art, yet from those general arts with which all nations and indi- 
viduals are familiar. In general, it is the magnificent frame of 
nature—the glorious canopy of heaven-—-the sun going forth 
from his chamber—the moon walking in brightness—the torrent, 
the earthquake, the storm, the rock, the river, the mountain, the 
tree, the dieve, the grass, which are introduced to do homage 
to truth, and to serve its cause in description. The images, as 
if through fear of circumscribing the book, of nationalizing and 
appropriating the free and universal gift of God, are not even 
bounded to. a country or district. They are such as universal 
man may see and ‘feel. .This peculiarity is, we are convinced, 
one of the sources of that bcinairity which, independently of its 
divine authority, the Bible enjoys with the poor and the young. 
It is the easiest as well as holiest of all books :—unlike the sys- 
tems of human philosophy, which are usually obscure, in pro- 
portion as they are profound. It is at once sutficiently profound 
for the philosopher, and clear for the child. ‘This fact, we con- 
ceive, both sanctions the opinion of those who wish to give the 
Bible to the poor, and warrants the expectation we have expres 
ed, that the poor will universally read it. : 
But, secondly, as the gift blesses him that gives, so these as- 
sociations “ bless him that takes.”—It may often happen that a 
poor man, receiving a Bible from a rich society or individual, 
may regard it as a sort of onerous present—to be used only on 
holidays or funerals. It is not natural that men should be deeply 
grateful for what they consider as‘flowing from the superfluities 
of others. They are apt also to associate with the ideas of 
wealth and rank that of authority; and, with that authority, the 
relation of a master rather than a friend. As the Bible also con- 
tains aw abundance of maxims calculated to bind the poor down 
to their place and duties in society, they may suspect an interest- 
ed motive in the gift, if it comes from a rich neighbour: but, 
coming from one of themselves, it is more difficult either to sus- 
pect or undervalue it. He can have no inducement but a food 
one to give the Bible who is not less fettered by it than ourselves. 
Nor can a gift fail to be valuable, which our poor neighbour has 
been willing to purchase the power of bestowing by the sweat of 
his brow. Indeed, the value which a poor man sets upon his 
Bible, lends, in some respects, more authority to it than the ap- 
probation of the rich. For the scholar finds many things, inde- 
pendent of the divine truths of the Scripture, to recommend 
them to his attention. The figures, the phraseology, the ardent 
conceptions, the poetry, the eloquence of the Bible, have drawn 
from the mouth of one of the most eloquent and learned of our 
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own, or of any times, a challenge to his contemporaries to col- 
lect from all other books the same quantity of fine writing into 
the same space. ‘These then may be the inducemeuts of thé 


educated man to read it himself, and to bestow it. upon others; 


while, as ito other points, he may esteem it-even a volume of 
fables. But, if the poor man reads it, he reads and values it, not 
for its ornaments, but for its substance; itis not because it 1s splen- 
did, but because it is true; it is. not because.the glory of the 
Shechinah gilds the temple, but because God himself is there; 
it is because he hag found it wise in counsel and mereiful. in pro- 
mise; because, amidst all the storms which agitate, and ahe 
want which afflicts the cottager, he has found it able “ to mit- 

ate and swage, by solemn touches, troubled thoughts”—to give 
Bim light in his darkness, hope amidst ,his fears—a holy con+ 
fidence that even, when systems shall be dissolving around him, 
the poor, good man shall ‘lift up/his head with joy.” "These are 
its titles to a poor man’s fayour ; and such his testimony when he 
presents .jt to‘his.neighbour. Need we say that, with this ‘test 
mony,,jt. speaks its divine one having aus 


But it may alse be said of gifts such. as) these, that they « bless 


him that gives and him: that takes, :'The whole order 


are elevated, by this. mutual commerce.of benefits. »It»has»been 
the object,.of every enlightened legislature to breathe-unto the 
people a confidence in their own resources—-to make them the 
architects of their own, welfare. Now it is sufficiently obvious 
that this attempt .is by.no means without its dangers. A spirit 
of independence maybe either a curse or.a blessing. Inde 
pendence js power, and power may be employed to.a ggod. or 
a bad purpose—either to sustain or to overthrow.the political 
fabric. ‘The government, therefore, whose object.it is. to imfuse 
into the people, a,mere,sentiment of independence, may: be arm- 
ing them with the instruments of its own ruin. ‘The endeavour 
shouldbe at: once to. communicate ‘the :power and ¢he desire:to 
employ it aright: .and such we aflinm to be regularly the, ten- 
dency of these institutions. 'Ehey.give the lower orders a:con- 
fidence im'their own resources, for they elevate them fromibeg- 
gars to benefactors. They teach them that fram being 
dependent upon the public reservoir, each has a fountain spring- 
ing his own garden, whence he may draw for -himself, and 
dispense to his neighbour. .And while :theythus | shew: them 
their strength, they accomplish the-other object of guarding the 
use of it. They do not simply say to the poor—* you have 
power”-—but “ you power to do good.” Now, according 
to our conception, :it is almost unpossible. to over-estimate the 
VOL. V. NO. IX. K 
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value of such a lesson. It is the greatest among the real “ rights 
of man,” to be the benefactor of his species. This is his best 
“ equality ;” to move, all in the same sphere, and to reach the 
same level of benevolence. It is not merely power you give 
them, but consecrated power—the sword of the giant from the 
temple of the Lord. 

But, finally, these associations ‘ bless him that gives and 
him that takes, mutually.” Such are the hardships of the poor, 
and such the constant compulsion to pursue the comparatively 
selfish end of their own preservation, that they are apt to acquire 
much indifference to the interests and much insensibility to the 
wants of their fellow-creatures. Hence, if the feeling of com- 
mon danger had not generally the power to unite them for a 
common end, a nation, where poverty largely prevailed, would 
be a sort of rope of sand:in which no particle had any principle 
ef adherence to another. It is, therefore, a highly important 
object, not merely to the preacher, but to the politician, to 
create some such bond. of union as may be able to counteract 
this principle of separation. And such we maintain these associa- 
tions to be. If, as'Tacitus says, “ we hate those we have injured,” 
we are also disposed to love those we have benefited. Every 
man’s fortune is an object of attention and interest to us when 
we ourselves have endeavoured to lay the foundation of it. 
‘Thus; then, these associations which render every man the 
benefactor of his neighbourhood, endear that neighbourhood to 
him. And as he learns by degrees that, by means of these so- 
cieties, he is linked not only with his own village—but with the 
neighbouring town—not only with the town, but with the 
county—not only with the county, but with the kingdom—and 
that. he not only gives: but receives from them—each imparting 
according to his means, and each receiving according to hia ne- 
cessities—he feels a new impulse to love his country. He can 
scarcely rest his eye upon. a spot where he has not bestowed or 
received a benefit—which is not consecrated by the hallowed 
image of charity—where he does not see a friend and a brother. 
Even when. expatriated by the calls of commerce or the iron 
hand. of war, he looks to his Bible, and blesses the country which 
gave him the inestimable gift. Living, he loves her the:better 
for this pledge of her benevolence and piety—and at that awful 
moment when, perhaps, this very gift constitutes the stay of his 
hopes and: joys, whatever may be his previous petitions, 


*¢ O save my country, Heaven,” will be “ his last.” 


But here we check our career, feeling ourselves already ex- 
posed to the imputation of attempting to demonstrate what 
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ought perhaps to be tuken for grauted. ‘To reward oar readers 
we give them the eloquent description of the effects of the geueral 
diffusion of the word of God by the unacknowledged though not 
unsuspected writer. ‘The gypsies discolour children to conceal 
them—and, unless the author writes a little worse, his frietds, 
and his enemies, if he has any, will find him out. 


‘“ Let it be granted, that by any means the Holy Scripture is 
perused with diligence by every poor man who is able to read it; 
what would be the consequence? Is it too much to hone, that the 
noise of tumult and disorder muy be hushed.in peace? that men 
be taught to fear God, and to honour the king? to do unto others 
as they wish that others should do unto them? and to discharge with 
fidelity all the duties and relations of life? | Is it an unreasonable 
expectation, that husbands may learn to cherish their wives.and to 
love their children? that woman. miay rise to. her just elevation and 
legitimate influence; and that the virtues of the parents may shine 
forth in their offspring?, If the blessings of Christianity should be 
extended to all according to the measure in which they are enjoyed 
by many, how would this world.of sorrow and of pain be converted 
into a picture of Heaven! Should we refer,to past experience, 
there is no. fact more certain, than that the religious and moral state 
of every country may be fairly estimated by the facility of procuring 
Bibles, and the disposition to read them, Appeal to a Christian, 
in any age, and in any country, and ask him, what is the greatest 
benefit which one child of mortality can confer upon another; will 
he not refer you to the Bible? He will tell you, that the streams 
of charity may, indeed, flow in tenthousand channels, and that t 
will not fail to convey blessings wherever their course can be di- 
rected; but that the records of Heaven are calculated, above all 
other means, to meet the wants, and to diminish the sufferings of 
man: to point out to him his condition; to point out to him, alsé, 
his privileges: to improve his state, and to brighten his prospects; 
to impart consolations as he proceeds upon his earthly pilgrimage, 
and to cheer his last hours, even in the agonies of dissolving nature, 
with a hope full of immortality. It would seem as if the very touch 
of the inspired volume had power to communicate new feelings and 
to kindle new desires ; to latte the standard of principle, and to 
raise the tone of morals; to purify the springs of domestic happi- 
ness, to tame the fierceness of the passions, to civilize manners, to 
bind in harmony the various members of the embodied state,’ and 
to give to the family on earth some resemblance of the family above. 

«« Whenever Christianity has been permitted to walk forth m the 
native majesty of her form and the’ loveliness of her character, a 
blessed influence has travelled by her side. Her charms have fixed 
the regards of infancy and of age. ‘The mouth which was once 
‘ full. of cursing, deceit, and fraud,’ has learned to utter the lan- 
pnege of sincerity and praise. The feet which were ‘ swift to shed 

lood,’ have run with alacrity in the way of God’s commandments, 
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Mankind have been taught to love one another, and have delighted 
in the assembling of themselves together: the house of prayer has 
been crowded with worshippers, and the sentiment of every heart 
has echoed responsive to the sweet singer of Israel: ‘ How amiable 
are thy tabernacles, O Lord of Hosts! my soul longeth, yea, even 
fainteth for the courts of the Lord: my heart and my flesh crieth 
out for the living God. Blessed are they that dwell in thy house: 
they will be still praising thee.’ Let it be granted that the Scrip- 
tures are read with assiduity through the whole extent of our tot 
Jation, and results like these may be confidently anticipated. ‘My 
word shall not return unto me void, but it shall accomplish that 
which I please, and it shall prosper in the thing whereto I send it.’ 
What though the effects are not immediately perceptible ; what 
though the groans of the creation are not at once hushed in repose, 
or converted into sounds of joy: the promise is indisputable, and the 
blessing is sure. The change in the moral world will resemble the 
change in the natural: the sun arises, and the dews descend; but 
the rigours of winter do not instantly abate, nor does the face of 
nature at once resume the gaiety of spring: yet the great principle 
of life and fertility is secretly at work ; it 3 imperceptibly operating 
in ten thousand channels, and gradually covers the regions of 
sterility with luxuriant vegetation and abundant harvests.” 


Art. VII.—The Giaour, a Fragment of a Turkish Tale. By 
| Lord Byron. London. 1813, 


Tues is ager a barrier or two to get over before the 
critic is. fairly within the inclosure where the muse of Lord 
Byron receives the homage of her votaries. Something new and 
surprising in the name, and in the plan of his production, always 
puts us at our wit’s end to conjecture, before we enter upon it, 
what it can all be about. We had just this sort of difficulty with 
the Childe Harold; his name, character, and office occasioned 
us considerable perplexity, and our impatience to advance to the 
interior was checked by a sort of sphynx which embarrassed us 
at the entrance. : 

The word Giaour might have been too much for C&dipus 
himself, as it walks either on one, two, or three feet, or in other 
words, is composed of one, two, or three syllables, as it may be 
convement to pronounce it. We will not attempt to make our 
readers wiser than ourselves by endeavouring to explain the 
word ; it seems to imply an infidel in the Turkish language, and 
is consequently a term of-reproach. It is not ‘appropriated, we 
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esume, to the Christian, since the Giaour, who is the hero of 
ord Byron’s poem, appears to hold equally cheap, 


* Tdol, saint, virgin, prophet, crescent, cross.” 


With respect to the remaining part of the title, “ a fragment 
of a Turkish Tale,” we were led at first by it into an errone- 
ous conception of the nature of the performance ; for we really 
thought it to have been the translation of a genuine portion of a 
Turkish poem. Where time or accident has left in existence 
only parts of what was excellent, and those parts bear testimony 
to the general merit of the entire composition, we cherish the 
broken remains with an extraordinary interest ; their very imper- 
fection gives them a value; while the worth of what is_lost is 
appreciated by the imagination and secure from the judgment. 
For the production of such fragments necessity is the apology ; 
but deliberately and with premeditation to compose a poem 
consisting of disjointed parts; to write a narrative without the 
connecting facts of the story; to plan imperfection, and to pre- 
arrange confusion, was a new kind of daring in the field of ori- 
ginality, left open to the genius of Lord Byron. For ourselves 
we must confess that we see no felicity in the contrivance, nor 
any thing to justify the innovation, except the saving of time and 
trouble to the writer. To the reader it can be of no advantage, 
save one—it may lessen the size and expence of the volume. A 
book so constructed will generally require repeated perusals, some 
labour of collation, and some stretch of imagination, before it 
can act upon the mind (if it ever can) with the impression of a 
whole: until that is done the embarrassment is too great to con- 
sist with pleasure, and when it is done, the effort is still remem- 


-bered with pain, the images have lost their freshness, and new 


objects claim our attention. Nor are we to be answered by 
being told, that the connecting passages in a poem are often dull 
and tedious; if they are liable to become so, as we acknowledge 
they are, it is the test of the poet’s skill to avoid such a cunse- 
quence by the perspicuity of his method, the vivacity of his de- 
tails, the connectedness of his facts, and above all, by the happ 

art of saying much in a little compass, or, what is better still, 
of supplying narration by description. For our parts, we should 
as soon think of contracting with a builder to construct us a 
house in a finished state of dilapidation, as to accept at the 
hand of an author a heap of fragments as a poem. If this new 
method of composition shall be generally held to be deserving of 
the patronage which we observe with surprise some of our re- 
viewing fraternity have conferred upon it, a new source of gain 
will be opened to the booksellers ‘and compilers, who may 
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parcel out for readers in retail, the great poems of ancient and 
modern times into large and small quantities, proportioned to 
the demand. The Iliad, Eneid, and Paradise Lost may thus be 
purchased by the pound, and many an illustrious fragment will 
travel back from the grocers’ to the booksellers’ shop, enriched 
hke a beggar by its maims and mutilations. 

The ancient rules of criticism have taken too strong a hold of us 
to allow us to adopt this new taste. We shall continue to require 
a beyinning, middle, and end ; and whatever may be its propriety 
with respect to females in general, we shall never think a woman 
without a head a proper emblem of the muse. Both nature and 
art an all their designs and arrangements abhor mutilation, and 
delight in the correspondence and union of parts; and in the 
whole compass of paradoxes, there is not one for the reception 
of which so much of nature, truth, habit, and analogy must be 
sacrificed to prepare the understanding, as the advantage of 
omitting those intermediate passages which, in subservieucy to 
the purpose of the poet, connect, relieve, contrast, and harmonize 
the brighter and bolder parts of composition. 

As we are really admirers of Lord Byron’s genius, and think 
it worth watching, we will not be among the number of those 
who flatter him into madness, or bold up his errors to imitation. 
He possesses so much that is excellent, that he deserves to be 
told of his mistakes. If any critics have smarted for bemg ex- 
cessive in their censure, they may now make amends by out- 
rageous applause. Having once received the poet, in his first 
advances, on the point of the sword, they may now if the 
please exalt bim in triumph on their bucklers. We have nothing 
to do but, im the simple discharge of our duty, to tell him, that 
we cannot give our suffrage, such as it is, to this new method of 
wriling poetry. | 

The effect of every thing that aims at producing emotions 
powerfully interesting or pleasing, requires to be set off and dis- 
posed with some sk:ll of arrangement and combination. There 
must be a ground-work or general tone of colour to receive and 
exhibit advantageously the pictures of fancy’s creation; to pre- 
sent them in an order agreeable to our associations, ‘without m- 
terference or distraction ; and to impart to them that vigorous 
condensation of effect, which, while it touches the heart and 
a” exalts the imagination, obtains the consent of the understanding, 
ae and holds attention in captivity. This mutual relation of the 
it _ parts to each other, and their common relation to the whole to 
oe which they belong, corresponds to the correctest idea of what is 
3 expressed by composition in prose and poetry. ‘To write (we 
7 will not call it composing) fragments must, of course, be to dis- 
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pense with these rules, and to — these advantages ; and.poetry, : 


though thus extricated from half its former difficulties, must be 
content to lose an equal proportion of its intellectual dignity and 
moral force. 


It has appeared to us, and we really were concerned to observe: 


it, that Lord Byron, who need not be kept awake by the trophies 
of any modern competitor in verse, has had the bad taste to 
imitate Mr. Walter Scott. We call it bad taste, because, ready 
as we are to do justice to the ment of Mr. Scott, we think the 
style of his poetry unfit and unsafe to .be imitated, for reasons 
which it is foreign to our present purpose to explain. With so 
much originality of powers as nature has conceded to his lord- 
ship, it.is sportmg with his advantages to condescend to the imi-. 
tation of any contemporary poet. It is, besides, one of the bad 
tendencies of imitation to follow most closely the imperfections 
of its model, inasmuch as these are generally most prominent 
and characteristic, and always most easily copied. We have 
neither room nor inclination, nor could it be edifying or agreea- 
ble to our readers, to collate passages; indeed, our observation 
is founded rather upon the general cast of the images and de- 
scriptions, and style of expression, running through the whole, 
than on any specific resemblance or parallelism to be found in 
particular parts. 

The story of Lord Byron’s Giaour is certainly simple enough 
as to the events of which it is composed. ‘The infidel, a bold 
and adventurous youth, having become enamoured of a female 
slave, the property of a Turkish emir, and beloved by her master, 
had succeeded in seducing her affections, and gaining possession 
of her charms. ‘The Turk, according to a practice not uncom- 
mon in that country on similar occasions, causes his faithless 
Leila, in a still and solemn night, to be thrown into the sea; with 
a description of which ruthless act the fragment begins. Hassan 
pays dear for his cruelty. As he is proceeding on a journey to 
obtain a substitute for the beautiful and unhappy object of his 
vengeance, he is attacked in a defile by the Giaour, who had 
joined a banditti of robbers, and slain by the hand of his rival, 
after a sharp and sanguinary contest. ‘The Giaour returns to 
his country, and takes up his abode in a convent, where he lan- 
guishes for a few years in a sort of gloomy dejection and fero- 
cious sorrow, till his painful retlections on the sad fate of his 
‘Leila, and his own irreparable loss, added to his separation from 
all those objects which were necessary to his active and enter- 
prizing disposition, bring him to his last hour, which is spent in 
-a conference with a friar of the conyent, On this occasion the 
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unhappy youth, in terms, it must be owned, a little obscure, but 
with no common degree of pathos in many of the passages, gives 
his confessor a short and melancholy account of his tempestuous. 
existence, in which his passions, of which love was not the least 
violent, had shaped his course through many vicissitudes of joy and 
sorrow, and many disastrous scenes. His passion for Leila, the 
indulgence of which had produced her mournful death, 1s cast on 
his mind, and on his lips, and the poet has furnished his ravings 
with language and sentiments wild enough in all conscience for 
the exigency of the hottest brain and most tumultuous bosom. 
This simple story none but those who, in the language of 
Mr. Burke, are expert in “ arrangements for general confusion,” 
could have rendered difficult to be followed. Our modern poets 
exercise this talent with great success; and it is to the imitation 
of Mr. Walter Scott, whose stories we are scarcely yet recovered 
from the fatigue of unravelling, that the author of the Giaour 
is partly indebted for his enigmatical felicity. But the author 
of Rokeby has done that which any man might accomplish with 
the same abundance of materials; neither has Mr. Scott been al- 
ways able to preserve inviolate to the end the awful incompre- 
hensibilities of his tale. A castle on fire, or a general battle, 
summarily disposing of two-thirds of the parties concerned, have 
given a developement to the plot simple enough, by leaving only 
two or three to be provided for. He was not aware of the 
virtue of writing in fragments. By this frittering, mincing, 
comminuting, and subdividing method, the noble poet with whom 
we are at present concerned has, out of an entire story, consisting 
of two or three evenis, ingeniously contrived ta puzzle the 
case to the capacities of all persons of “ slender sagacity” and 
* small poetical experience.” 
In selecting the parts of this piece of poetical anatomy which 
seem to us to deserve praise, and which is that exercise of our 
eritical duty, which always affords us most pleasure, we should 
give the preference to those which consist of picturesque de- 
scription. A poet’s eye and a poet’s feeling appear in all of 
them ; but yet we have some little quarrel with the taste in which 
they are written. In all the similes by which they are illustrated, 
there is a minuteness in the parallel that diminishes their splen- 
dour, and divides their force. It may be of use for the poet to 
remember that nu//um simile est idem; and if he will detain the 
miud of the reader m the details of his comparisons so long as to 
allow it coolly to examine particulars, it will at last, in spite of 
the general beauty of the passage, be as apt to rest upon the 
points of discrepancy as the points of resemblance. In poetical 
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comparisons the leading features of similitude should alone be 
selected by the poet, and made to pass in rapid succession through 
the mind of the reader, leaving a general impression, strong, full, 
and effulgent, and comprebended in oue intellectual view, rather 
than the studied effect of a detailed examination. A simile 
should place the mind so completely under the dominion of the 
prominent resomblance, as to make it impossible for it to take 
uny notice of inferior qualities and characteristics, whether they 
ditter or agree. This observation is so generally true, that it will 
be useful to carry its principle to all those arts which lie within 
the province of imagination and taste. In each of them we are 
forbid by its laws to push imitation and resemblance into par- 
ticularity and minuteness ; for as no two things are exactly alike, 
wherever we carry the comparison beyoud generalities, we chal- 
lenge an investigation, and submit to an imquest which nature 
herself declines. We venture therefore to enter our protest on 
behalf of nature, and that taste which is founded upon it, against 
those similes, metaphors, and comparisons, in which most of our 
modern poets abound. We are sorry to name Lord Byron 
among the offenders in this article of poetical delmquency. But 
his transgressions of this sort are the more deserving of exposure, 
as they generally shine with the lustre of an undisciplined genius, 
whose character it 1s to be often nimtum lubricus asptct, and 
which loves, too well alas! to lend its fascinations to delu- 
sive error, and the corruption of taste and feeling.. We will 
now lay before the reader a passage in which it gives us pleasure 
to own that it contains touches of great beauty, but which is an 


_ instance of the extended simile in which this poet so delights to 
indulge. 


‘© He who hath bent him o’er the dead, 
Ere the first day of death is fled; 
The first dark day of nothingness, 4 
The last of danger and distress ; 
(Before Decay’s effacing fingers 
Have swept the lines where beauty lingers) 
’ And marked the mild angelic air— 
, The rapture of repose that’s there— 
The fixed yet tender traits that streak 
The languor of the placid cheek, 
And—but for that sad shrouded eye, 
That fires not—wins not—weeps not—now— 
And but for that chill, changeless brow, 
Whose touch thrills with mortality, 
And curdles to the gazer’s heart, 
As if to him it would impart 
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The doom he dreads, yet dwells upon— 

Yes—but for these, and these alone, 

Some moments, aye one treacherous hour, 

We still might doubt the tyrant’s power, 

So fair—so calm—so softly sealed 

The first—last look—by death revealed! 

Such is the aspect of this shore— 

*Tis Greece—but living Greece no more! 

So coldly sweet, so deadly fair, 

We start—for soul is wanting there. 

Hers is the loveliness in death, 

That parts not quite with parting breath ; 

But beauty with that fearful bloom, 

That hue which haunts it to the tomb— 

Expression’s last receding ray, 

A gilded halo hovering round decay, 

The farewell beam of Feeling past away ! 
Spark of that flame—perchance of heavenly birth— 
Which gleams—-but warms no more its cherished earth !’’ 


One great defect in this protracted simile is this, that in the 
one subject the aspect of death and the lingering traces of 
beauty are both in the exterior, while on the shores of Greece 
the exterior presents nothing but beauty; the decay 1s wholly 
invisible to the eye: and agam, the beauty of the one is to the 
eye of the spectator complete and permanent, while that of the 
other is partially obliterated, and hourly shrinking from the 
gaze of the beholder. We do not say that there is not enough 
of resemblance in the great characteristics of the two subjects 
of comparison to sustain a bold and transient allusion, beliing 
the picture before the eyes long enough for its spirited and ex- 
pressive touches to seize the imagination, or in Lord Byron’s 
language, “ to please yet shock the soul,” but we entirely disap- 
prove of that attempt at finishing, and that invitation to close 
ispection which charactenze the too defining pencil with which 
the draught is executed, | 

We will justify our observations by another extract, in which 
the reader will see how difficult it is to Lord Byron to leave a 
thought until it actually dies by over-handling. 

_ © To love the softest hearts are prone, 
But such can ne’er be all his own; 
Too timid in his woes to share, 

Too meek to meet, or brave despair ; 
And sterner hearts alone may feel 
‘The wound that time can never heal, 
The rugged metal of the mine 

Must burn before its surface shine, 
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But plung’d within the furnace-flame, 

It bends and melts—though still the same ; 

Then tempered to thy want, or will, 

Twill serve thee to defend or kill; 

A breast-plate for thine hour of need, 

Or blade to bid thy foeman bleed ; 

But if a dagger’s form it bear, 

Let those who shape it’s edge beware ! 

Thus passion’s fire, and woman’s art, 

Can turn and tame the sterner heart ; 

From these it’s form and tone are ta’en, 

And what they make it, must remain, 

But break—before it bend again.” 

Again, 

“The Mind, that broods o’er guilty woes, 
Is like the Scorpion girt by fire, 

In circle narrowing as it glows 

The flames around their captive close, 

Till inly search'd by thousand throes, 
And maddening in her ire, 

One sad and sole relief she knows, 

The sting she nourish’d for her foes, 

Whose venom never yet was vain, 

Gives but one pang, and cures all pain, 

And darts into her desperate brain.— 

So do the dark in soul expire, 

Or live like Scorpion girt by fire ; 

So writhes the mind by conscience riven, 

Unfit for earth, undoom'd for heav'n, 

Darkness above, despair beneath, 

Around it flame, within it death,” 


The first of the two similes last produced is too like the begin- 
ning of Mr. Crabbe’s tale entitled “ Resentment,” to suffer us 
to doubt that it had made an impression on the metal of Lord 
Byron’s mind. His lordship’s imitation, if it be an imitation, 
is very inferior to the original, (which, indeed, is usually the fate 
of imitations,) and the reason of its inferiority 1s to be found in 
that fertile source of error in poetical composition, the want of 
a certain prudence which poits out what the hand of the _ 
ought to furnish, and what ought to be left for the reader's 
magination to supply. 

‘Lhe following parallel between the chase of butterflies and 
beauties has its prettiness; but has, at the same time, the mis- 
fortune of being entirely insulated and unsuggested, for surely 
the fate of Leila and that of the butterfly or beauty are very 
dissimilar. Under cover, however, of the licence of fragment- 
writing, this lengthened comparison, which possibly may -have 
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been existing single and complete long before Leila or the 
Giaour were thought of by his lordship, may be authorized to 
stand where it does. It is a flaming mstance of the fault of 


a minute extension which we have ventured to charge upon all 
Lord Byron’s similes. 


« As rising on its purple wing 

The insect-queen of eastern spring, 
O'er emerald meadows of Kashmeer 
Invites the young pursuer near, 

And leads him on from flower to flower 
A weary chase and wasted hour, 

Then leaves him, as it soars on high 


iW 
iq With panting heart and tearful eye : 
i So Beauty lures the full-grown child 
AL With hue as bright, and wing as wild ; 
a} A chase of idle hopes and fears, 
4 Begun in folly, closed in tears. 
Tf won, to equal ills betrayed, 


Woe waits the insect and the maid, 

A life of pain, the loss of peace, 

From infant’s play, and man’s caprice : 
The lovely toy so fiercely sought 

Has lost its charm by being caught, 
For every touch that weliad its stay 
Has brush’d its brightest hues away, 
Till charm, and hue, and beauty gone, 
*Tis left to fly or fall alone. 

With wounded wing, or bleeding breast, 
Ah! where shall either victim rest ? 
Can this with faded pinion soar 

From rose to tulip as before ? 

Or Beauty, blighted in an hour, 

Find joy within her broken bower? 
No: gayer insects fluttering by 

Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die, 
And lovelier things have mercy shewn. 
To every failing but their own, 

And every woe a tear can claim 
Except an erring sister’s shame.” 


Immediately after this simile of the insect queen we are carried 
per saltum to the simile of the scorpion, which is done without 
violence under favour of the fragment licence, a gap being inter- 
nt posed in which eight or nine asterisks are stationed to keep the 

snake at its proper distance. Again we are made to leap another 
tremendous fosse, and plump we come upon Black Hassan flying 
from bis haram. 


We cannot always discover the ground of Lord Byron’s selec- 
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tion of epithets. Most things are with him, whether meant to 
be represented as beautiful or sublime, black aud dark. Hassan 
is black; the Giaour’s horse is jet-b/ack, and in one place dlack- 
est; his barb is also jet-black ; it is the dark charm of Leila’s eye; 
and we are told m another place of her bright-black eye; the 
conscience-smitten are ‘ dark in soul; the brow of the Emir is 
dark, as also that of the Giaour; it is the dark heaven of Houri’s 
eyes; the cypress is ‘ dark; the face of the caloyer breathes a 
dark spirit. Our ears are somewhat tired by the repetition of 
other epithets, though not perhaps occurring with the same fre- 
quency, in his lordship’s poems; and though we are far from 
treating this as a very serious fault, we take the liberty of re- 
minding him that a particular habit of expression, whether in 
discourse or composition, is apt to become-at length fatiguing ; 
and at any rate is sure to lose its own strength, and will even 
spread around itself a contagious weakness. 

Our poet also sometimes errs in the use of poetical language. 
Whatever merit words may independently possess, we ought not 
to mingle those together in the same poem which point to uations, 
times, climates, and customs very wide-apart. ‘Thus ‘ clan,’ 
‘ foeman,’ § paynim,’ do not mix well with the ‘ rhamazan,’ the 
‘ kiosk,’ and the ‘ palampore.’ Nor are we sure that the largest 
extent of poetical liberty will quite justify such an importation 
of exotic terms into our language as ‘ salam,’ ‘ ataghan,’ ‘ palam- 
pore,’ ‘ caique,’ ‘ serai,’ and others. 

The notes which his lordship has added by way of explanation 
of these words, and also of particular facts and customs to which 
the poem alludes, are beyond measure trifling and injudicious. 
Some of them tell us what every budy knew before. Some of 
them come in aid of the odd words used in the text, and ought 
not to have been rendered necessary; and some of them call 
our attention from the midst of tumult and slaughter to some 
ridiculous story, or fable of superstition. | We will not say that 
the inimitable satyrist of the Scotish bards and reviewers 1s with- 
out the talent of humour; but we must say that the attempts at 
humour in these notes are very far below the standard of his 
lordship’s undoubted taste and spirit. ‘The note upon the phe- 
nomenen of the captain pasha’s whiskers is a specimen of this 
ill-placed drollery. Indeed the curling of the angry Mussulman’s 
beard when beset with foes which threaten him with instant 
death, was a circumstance very ill suited to the horror of the 
scene which it was the poet’s purpose and duty to desertbe with 
that dignity which the most obvious of poetical proprieties de- 
manded. 

We are, indeed, so unfortunate as not to admire the deserip- 
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tion of Black Hassan’s death. We do not think the Mussulman 
i sprawling on the ground, with his head bereaved of iis turban, 
| a happy imagination of the poet. And, really, when the Hudi- : 
} brastic measure of the poetry, and the intermixture of the ludi- a 
ng crous circumstance of the “beard curling with ire,” are con- 

1) sidered, coupled with his lordship’s playful note, we hope to 
be pardoned, if we confess that we could not, while reading 


if the passage, keep out of our minds the well-known catastrophe 
i of John Gilpin, and the incident of the hat and wig. Neither 
He | did the distribution of the torn fragments of the Emir’s robe 


among the bushes restore our minds to a becoming gravity. We 
have a prejudice against fragments, for which our readers must 
excuse us. ‘The verse which tells us that the slain Hassan lay 
with his back to earth, need scarcely have informed us that “ his 
face was towards heaven.” It is some disadvantage to the credit 
of this passage, that at puts us In mind of the noble description 


iW in Sallust of the prostrate Catiline: “longe a suis inter hostiuin 
Bt cadavera repertus, paululum etiam spirans, fereciamque animi 
ei quam habuerat vivus m vultu retinens.” After saving thus much, 
re it will not be fair to withhold the passage from the reader, whe 
il will form his own judgment of it. 


« With sabre shiver’d to the hilt, 
Yet dripping with the blood he spilt ; 
Yet strain’d within the sever’d hand 
That quivers round, the faithless brand ; 
His turban far behind him roll'd, 

And cleft in twain its firmest fold ; 
His flowing robe by fulchion torn, 
And crimson as those clouds of morn 
That streak’d with dusky red, portend 
The day shall have a stormy end ; 

A stain on every bush that bore 

A fragment of his palampore, 

His heart with wounds unnumber’d riven, 
Kiis back to earth, his face to heaven, 
Fall’n Hassan lies—his unclos’d eye 
Yet lowering on his enemy, 

As if the hour that seal’d his fate, 

_ Surviving left his quenchless hate ; 
And o’er him bends that foe with brow 
As dark as his that bled below.”— 
bal * 


* 

We do not know where, in any production of a real poet, as 
we must contend Lord Byron deserves to be called, notwith- 
standing his Giaour, we have met with a passage more offensive 
to our ears both in point of sentiment and style, than the picture 
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of Leila’s person. If it is not something very bad, it may 

sibly be something so superlatively good as to break the bounds 
of criticism, and soar above the reach of-our common minds, 
It seems to us to contain the very essence of what is worst in 


the characteristic manner of Mr. Scott and Lord Byron, Let 
the reader again judge for himself. ; 


‘‘ Her eye’s dark charm ’twere vain to tell, 
But gaze on that of the Gazelle, 
It will assist thy fancy well, 

As large, as languishingly dark, 
But soul beam’d forth in every spark | 
That darted from beneath its lid, 

Bright as the gem of Giamschid. 

Yea, soul, and should our prophet say 

‘That form was nought but breathing clay, 
By Alla! I would answer nay ; 

‘Though on Al-Sirat’s arch I stood, 

Which totters o’er the fiery flood, 
With paradise within my view, 

And all his Houris beckoning through. 

Oh ! who young Leila’s glance could read 
And keep that portion of his creed 

Which saith, that woman is but dust, 

A soulless toy for tyrant’s lust ? 

On her might Muftis gaze, and own 

That through her eye the immortal shone— 
On her fair cheek’s unfading hue, 

The young pomegranate’s blossoms strew 
Their bloom in blushes ever new— 

Her hair in hyacinthine flow 

When left to roll its folds below, 

As midst her handmaids in the hall 

She stood, superior to them all, 

Hath swept the marble where her feet 
Gleamed whiter than the mountain sleet 
Ere from the cloud that gave it birth, 

It fell, and caught one stain of earth.” 


And yet we do not mean to deny that there is even in this pas- 
sage a sprinkling of Lord Byron’s better taste. But should all 
the friends of the noble bard, with the lash uplifted, call upon us 
to confess, in coutradiction to our creed of criticism, that the 
soul of poetry animated these verses, 


By Alla! we would answer, nay.” 


That we are admirers of Lord Byron’s muse, after what we 
have said in this article, will perhaps be scarcely believed, And 
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-yet we again declare, that we contemplate his powers with un- 
feigned respect. We have already written largely on his Childe 
Harold, and have expatiated with sincere delight on the singular 
beauties of that poem. As we are weak enough to be sincere 
Christians, Lord Byron must allow us to be a little displeased 
where he speaks contemptuously of our unclassical superstition. 
For this we deserve his pity rather than his anger. 

The character of his Giaour is of a cast which we cannot ap- 
prove. It was the perverted aim of the moral of the Childe 
Harold to clothe a disappointed sulky sensualist with the dig- 
nity of that misanthropic disgust which minds too exquisitely 
fastidious in their honourable feelings are liable to contract in 
this mixed state of good and ill. ‘The Giaour is evidently one 
of those persons whom modern poetry and the German drama 
have, under various modifications, so frequently introduced to 


4 


hae us—a being, whose tumultuous passions, mixed with a sort 
1 qi of blustering humanity and turbid sentiment, assume the right of 
iy f trampling upon the rights of others, of breaking the bands ot 
ee society, and of treating honest men and their wives “ living 
ea peaceably in their habitations” as creatures of a lower world, 
fe ie designed for their pastime. This franchised gentleman is thrown 
Hit upon the shores of Turkey, where, under some disguise, he 
ig debauches a lady of the harem of a ‘Turkish emir (it would have 
re} been the same to him had it been an honest citizen’s wife), and then 
wd murders the Moslem, who, it must be owned, well deserved his 
isle fate, as far as regards his own merits. | 

tH There is a sort of morbid, sentimental hue thrown over the 
ant stormy character of the Giaour, which is likely to beget a fecl- 
ih ing in which too much of admiration enters, for a reader not 
well grounded in good principles to be safe under its influence. 
ne And, upon the whole, we are of opinion that these heroes and 
aa heroines of the new epic are not a whit more respectable than 
itl the heroes and heroines of the Beggar’s Opera. 

} an it We will not part with his lordship without doing him the 
| att : justice which he may demand at our hands, of exhibiting one of 
ieee those beautiful passages which are the genuine offspring of his 
lordshin’s gen; 

p’s genius. 

solitude succeed to grief, 
ee Release from pain is slight relief; : 
Hh The vacant bosom’s wilderness 
ae Might thank the pang that made it less. 

eee We loathe what none are left to share— 

Even bliss—'twere woe alone to bear ; 

‘fon uF The heart once left thus desolate, 

Must fly at last for ease—to hate. 
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It is as if the dead could feel _ 
The icy worm around them steal, 
And shudder, as the reptiles creep 
To revel o’er their rotting sleep 
Without the power to scare away 
The cold consumers of their clay ! 
It is as if the desart-bird, 
Whose beak unlocks her bosom’s stream, 
. To still her famish’d nestlings’ scream, 
Nor mourns.a life to, them transferr’d; 
Should rend her; rash devoted breast, 
And find them flown her empty nest. 
The keenest pangs the wretched find 
rapture to the dreary void— 
The leafless desart of the mind— 
_The waste of feelings unemploy’d— 
Who would be doom’d to gaze upon 
A sky without.a cloud or sun? 
Less hideous far the tempest’s roar, 
Than ne’er to brave the billows more— 
Thrown, when the war of winds. is o’er, 
A lonely wreck on fortune’s shore, 
’Mid sullen calm, and silent bay, 
Unseen to drop by dull decay ;— 
Better to sink beneath the shock | 
Than moulder piecemeal on the rock!” 
* * 4 


We will now conclude this hasty criticism (for such it really 
is) with respectfully recommending to his lordship a more wor- 
thy employment of his mind than the construction of fragments ; 
or, to use the phrase of a great orator, the “ architecture of 
ruins ;” and with urging, as far as we can presume to do it, the 
duty which his. superior endowments have laid upon him, of 
essaying “ to build the lofty rhyme” with well. cemented mate- 
rials, and on the lasting foundations of truth, religion, and’ virtue. 


An. Menisits of thé privdté dnd public Life of Williai 
Penn. By Thomas Clarksor 


larkSon, M-A. 8yo, 2 Vols” 
aging 


As, after storm, earth, air, and_water appear _to teem with 
new life, and insects rare and marvellous float upon every sun- 
beam ; so, after a revolution, new sects “ full of strange phan 
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tasies” are sure to crowd the horizon of politics and religion. 
Such were the consequences by which the reformation was fol- 
lowed, especially in this country, the cradle of freedom in opi- 
nion and action. All possible licence was given to the fancies 
of men. ‘The reins were thrown upon the neck of enthusiasm. 
Every one thought for himself—almost every thinker became a 
preacher or publisher—and the man who went to bed a quiet 
cobler, arose the apostle of a new doctrine, the new Luther of 
some new referm.—lIt was at this prolific period that quakerism 
descended to earth—descended, not indeed from that empyreal 
region where reason and scripture hold undisputed sway, but, 
as we conceive, from some intermediate sphere just enough 
above the earth to receive all those vapours which are too rare 
for our denser atmosphere. Its followers, for a time, were 
men who, though differing upon other points, were confederated 
in this one great principle—that “ the divine light which every man 
has within him is a sufficient rule of faith and conduct.”—A set 
of men, for instance, called the “ seekers,” from their dissatisfac- 
tion with all existing sects, and their search for a better, in many 
cases settled down imto quakers. Such also of the class called 
the “ranters” as desired to retain the doctrines * without the 
licentiousness of their party, found an asylum in quakerism. 
Others connected with the establishment, who looked rather to 
present than ultimate consequences; who impatiently endured 
even its mild government and liberal creed; who coveted a re- 
ligion of passion and tumult rather than of reason and peace— 
leapt also into this new pale. Finally—those who saw and 
lamented the measure of secularity which too often creeps into 


those religious institutions mm alliance with the state, and who 


at the same time did not discover the large infusion of good by 
which this evil is far more than neutralized, flocked to the same 
standard. ‘The spirits “ black, white, and grey” thus mustered, 
were all bound to one another by the enthusiastic principle 
above mentioned—a principle which, however modified, how- 
ever connected with the doctrine of divine influence, however 
guarded by the wisdom of philosophers, must always tend to 
form a religion as wild as the vagrancies of human fancy. If 
whatever is suggested to the mind is to be taken for inspiration, 
then, unless the believer becomes, as all reasonable quakers are, 
inconsistent with himself, adieu to scripture, to reason, to public 
prosperity, and to domestic peace. 

The excesses accordingly committed in the early stages of 
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quakerism were, except by the anabaptists at Munster, unparal- 


leled in Christendom. Let faithful Richard Baxter describe 
them *, 


«* One while several of them went naked through many chief towns 
and cities of the land, as a prophetical act. Some of them having 
famished and drowned themselves in melancholy, others have under- 
taken, by the power of the spirit, to raise them; as Susan Pierson did 
at Glaines, near Worcester, where they took a man out of his grave, 
who had so made himself away, and commanded him to arise and 
live; but to their shame. Their chief leader, James Nayler, acted 
the part of Christ, at Bristol, according to much of the history of the 
gospel, and was long laid in Bridewell for it, and had his tongue 

ored as a blasphemer by the parliament. In the like spirit a female 
rushed into Whitehall chapel, stark naked, when Cromwell and the 
court were present. A man presented himself at the door of the 
parliament house with a drawn sword in his hand, and wounded 
several persons, asserting himself to be inspired by the Holy Spirit 
to kill every man that sat in that house. And these are but a sample 
of the extravagancies committed.—Can it be wondered that they 
provoked that not very tolerant age to the fullest display of its ine 
tolerance? We cannot defend the punishment, but still less can we 
justify the crimes which provoked it.” 


It is difficult to say who was the author of the system. George 
Fox, born in 1624, is the father to whom the quakers are most 
fond of attnbuting it. But if under him they first assumed the 
name, others before his time held many of their principles. — It 
‘was to him, however, that quakerism owed its more regular form 
—he contrived a part of its discipline—and, in conjunction with 
Barclay, Keith, and William Penn, whose life now “ before us, 
brought it nearly to the state in which we find it among the regu- 
lar quakers at this day.—It is not our object, in this place at least, 
to unfold the system. Something of it will escape in our examina 
tion of the Memoirs before us; and we shall perhaps, in summing 
up our evidence upon the character under review, find it nece 
to state our judgment of the principles on which he acted, An 
examination either of the principles or the man, if it has much te 
reward curiosity, has also much to wound the feelings. Where so 
‘much is good, it is truly painfal to have so much to condemn. He 
himself is by turns preposterous and sublime. And the system it- 
self unites the largest mass of good and bad, of wisdom and ab- 
surdity, which the dexterity and the folly of man ever incorporated, 
After this preface we turn to the interesting, though somewhat 
prolix and redundant, volumes of Mr. Clarkson—who has here 
added to his History of the Slave Trade and his Portraiture of 


* Baxter’s Life, by Calamy, vol.i. 102: 
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Quakerism, the history of a man who was among the first enemies 
of the one, and the greatest ornaments of the other. We shall 
give our readers a pretty full analysis of his life. 

William Penn was born in 1644, and was son of the distin- 
guished admiral of that name. ‘The admiral, though an amiable 
was a worldly man; and feeling an ardent desire for the eleva- 
tion of his family, was not a little shocked to find his son con- 
cerned in a college rebellion against the use of surplices. Can 
it be believed that the youth set out upon the peaceful career of 
quakerism with an outrage thus described? “ When the order 
for wearing surplices was announced, Penn, engaging some 


others to jom him, fell upon the students who appeared in sur- 


plices, and tore them over their heads.” Even Mr. Clarkson, 
who is not so tolerant upon all other occasions, when quakerism 
is touched, does not condemn the university for punishing this 
delinquency by the expulsion of the offenders, Some other, by 
far less culpable, symptoms of his change in opinion appearing, 
the admiral followed the example of the college, and fairly 
turned him out of doors. Moved, however, by the solicitations 
of his mother, he again received him, and tried various means 
of amalgamating him with the world. But all in vain. In- 
fluenced in part by the serious and sober principles of religion, 
and in part by his distempered fancies, he more and more 
estranged himself from society, and addicted himself to the pecu- 
liarities of quaker discipline. Amongst other practices to which 
the young convert liaplaved the most invincible repugnance was 
“ the salutation of the hat”—and, rather than yield this idola- 
trous homage even to the king, to the king’s brother, and to the 
admiral, he chose once more to turn his back upon his father’s 
doors. —Mr. Clarkson attempts a justification of this zeal in 
trifles, on the ground that trifles, when they constitute the line 
of demarkation between the world and the servants of God, 
should be maintained as essentials.—This would be true if trifles 
were the only conceivable means of distinction: but the folly and 

ilt consist im reducing the distinction to trifles, where so much 
substantial difference ought to prevail. Can it be believed that 
the distinction which becomes a “ wide gulf” in eternity, is here. 
but a mere difference in the management of a hat? It is a pro- 
blem well worth the investigation of those philosophers who are 
fond of contending for the dignity of human nature, how a large 
body of men should ever be induced to hang so whimsical a 
practice round the neck of a religious system. 

The fourth chapter opens by telling us that “ William was 
new thrown upon the wide world.” And no sooner did-he be- 
come his own master than he entered upon the course, in which 
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he steadily persevered, of publishing about a pamphlet a month 
every year of his life. This chapter records the titles of no 
less than five of these paper gifts to the altar of quakerism. 
Mr. Clarkson gives us the analysis of one of these, called “ No 
Cross no Crown;” and could we shake out his quaker pecu- 
liarities, there is much to applaud and admire. It is seldom, we 
conceive, that the dreams of quakerism find themselves in such 
society. 

We have soon after a very entertaining account of his trial at 
the Old Bailey for preaching in Gracechurch-street; from which 
we think it right to present such of our readers with a few ex- 
tracts as are full of alarms at the progress of despotism in our 
own iron times. 


‘“* Recorder. Sir, you are a troublesome fellow, and it is not to the 
honour of the court to suffer you to go on, 


“ W, Penn. I have asked but one question, and you have not an- 


swered me, though the rights and privileges of every Englishman 
are concerned in it, 


*« Recorder. If 1 should suffer you to ask questions till to-morrow 
morning, you would be never the wiser. 

«¢ W. Penn, That is according as the answers are. 

“* Recorder, Sir, we must not stand to hear you talk all night, 

«« W. Penn. I design no affront to the court, but to be heard in 
my just plea; and I must oS tell you, that if you deny me the 
oyer of the law, which you say I have broken, you do at once deny 
me an acknowledged right, and evidence to the world your resolu- 
tion to sacrifice the privileges of Englishmen to your arbitrary de- 
signs. 

at Recorder, Take him away. My lord, if you take not some 
course with this pestilent fellow to stop his mouth, we shall not be 
able to do any thing to-night. . 

““ Mayor. Take him away, Take him away, Take him into the 

Bale-dock.” (P. 71.) 


The officers of the court obeyed, and “ hurried him away to- 
wards the Bale-dock, a filthy, loathsome dungeon.” The verdict 
of the jury, which has some features of good old English cha- 
racter about it, and which was this, “ guilty .of speaking in 
Gracechurch-street,”—not satisfying the judges, they endeavour- 
ed to starve them for several successive days into conformity, and 
at last committed them also to Newgate. 

Soon after the admiral died, usmg these remarkable words 
(p. 8.) “ Son William! if you and your friends keep to your 
plain way of living, you will make an end of the priests to the 
end of the world—Bury me by my mother—Live all in love— 
Shun all manner of evil—and I pray God to bless you all; and 
he will bless you all.”—Besides this counsel, he bequeathed to 
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his son an ample estate, amounting, even in those days, to fifteen 
hundred per annum. 

William Penn was in no way changed by his change of cir- 
cumstances. He preached, wrote, talked, and acted as before. 
In the titles of some of his pamphlets we seem to discover a 
greater absence of courtesy than might have been expected from 
him. What, for instance, would this refined age say to the fol- 
lowing title-page—“ A brief Reply to a mere Rhapsody of Lies, 
Folly, and Slander,” &c. &c.—Soon after he made his first apo- 
stolic visit to Holland and Germany, then returned to England; 
in 1672 married ; 1673 preached and travelled, published about 
a dozen pamphlets, and held a public disputation on the manhood 
of Christ.—On this last pamphlet it may be necessary to say a 
few words. It may not be known to some of our readers, that 
what Penn himself terms the “ corner stone of the fabric” of 
quakerism, is the doctrine of the “ light of Christ wthin.”. Now 
some of the followers of Fox had run so wild upon this favourite 
tenet of the “hidden Christ,” as actually to deny the outward 
Christ—and to contend that the accredited history of our Lord 
was only the symbolical representation of the duties of Chris- 
tianity. Christ, they contended, never existed but in the hearts 
of the iaithful. Although the controversy to which this extra- 
vagant opinion gave rise assumed suflicient magnitude to come 
before parliament—it was not to be expected that such a man 
even as Fox, and certamly not such a man as Penn, should 
run the whole length of these allegorizers. The anxiety, how- 
ever, with which Penn apologizes to Fox for having admitted 
the manhood to be a “ member” of Christ, though he had firmly 
denied it to be a “ part,” sufficiently shews that even this emi- 
nent man had not clean escaped the phantasies of his associates, 
Let us not be thought to impute this strange notion either to him 
or to the great body of English quakers. But in England it was 
once far from unknown—in America it was common—and ever 
of those who do not consider the history of Christ as symbolical, 
some consider it as typical of the inner Christ, the hidden wis- 
dom, and the only word of God. Distinct notions, either as to the 
personality or the divinity of Christ, appear to be no essential 
point in the creed of the quakers.—But we return to William 

enn—who probably, at times, discovered somewhat the same dif- 
ficulty which we discover in the quakerism of his more rigid 
brethren—since we tind him crowning the year 1673 with a 
pamphlet agaiust one of them called Perrot, who maintained 
that men should always keep their hats on except when the 
Holy. Spirit impelled them to take it off. 


The year 1664 was rich in pamphlets; and Mr. Clarkson 
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furnishes us with some interesting extracts from one entitled, 
« England’s present Interest considered.”—In 1677 we find him 
in Holland, visiting, with the zeal of an evangelist, some of the 
cities and courts; and bearmg testimony to many of the funda-= 
mental principles of the gospel so honest and manly as to leave 
room only for lamenting that he debased, by the alloy of his 
quakerism, the pure gold of the sanctuary which he presented to 
them.—There is, even in the fallen state of human nature—like 
some fragment amidst “ the marble waste,” which jndicates by its 
prostrate grandeur the magnificence of the original temple-—g 
certain feeling which responds to whatever is serious and holy 
in doctrine. And notwithstanding the checks to devotion 
furnished by what we must call the absurdities of these quaker 


apostles, by their seriousness and zeal they made themselves felt 
even among their courtly auditories. 

In 1678 William Penn appeared at the bar of the House of 
Commons to vindicate his own religious system ; and his courage 
and honesty were at least worthy of the occasion. We should 
have felt something approaching indignation at any audieace 


who could have heard unmoved the following harangue. Vol. I. 
220. 


“« I was bred a protestant, and that strictly too, I Jost nothing 
by time or study. For years, reading, travel, and observations made 
the religion of my education, the religion of my judgment. My al- 
teration hath brought none to that belief, and though the posture I 
am in may seem old or strange to you, yet I am conscientious ; 
and, till you know me better, i hope your charity will call it rather 
my unhappiness than my crime. I do tell you again, and here 
solemnly declare, in the presence of Almighty God, and before you 
all, that the profession I now make, and the society I new adhere to, 
have been so far from altering that judgment I had, that I am not 
conscious to myself of haying receded from an iota of any one prin- 
ciple maintained by those first protestants and reformers of Germany, 
and our own martyrs at home, against the see of Rome, On the 
contrary, I do with great truth assure you, that we are of the same 
negative faith with the ancient protestant church; and upon occa- 
sion shall be ready, by God’s assistance, to make it appear, that we 
are of the same belief as to the 1nost fundamental positive articles of 
her creed too; and therefore it is, we think it hard, that though we 
deny in common with her those doctrines of Rome so zealously pro- 
tested against (from whence the name protestants), yet that we 
should be so unhappy as to suffer, and that with extreme severity, 
by those very laws on purpose made against the maintainers of those 
doctrines which we do so deny. We chuse no suffering; for God knows 
what we have already suffered, and how many sufficient and trading 
families are reduced to great poverty by it. We think ourselves an 
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useful people; we are. sure we are a peaceable people; yet, if we 
must still suffer, let us not sulfer as popish recusants, but as pro- 
testant dissenters.” 
j _ The year 1679 was spent chiefly in penning pamphlets, and 
i in an unsuccessful attempt to introduce Algernon Sydney ito 
{ “ the burgh cf Guilford.”—The next year brimgs him near to an 
} important crisis of his life; to the first application to Charles II. 
: for that province by which his name, his genius, and his virtue, 
} are chiefly transmitted to posterity. ‘The crown was largely in 
debt to his father, the admiral, both for arrears in pay, and for 
large sums he had advanced in aid of the naval service. William 
pene had already, by the administration of an estate in America, 
ecome intimately acquainted with and much interested in that 
continent ; and had long probably conceived a notion of erecting 
| . there a government, exempt from all the errors which he either 
is saw or fancied in the existing government of the world. What 
i Plato, Harrington, &c. &c. dreamt of he determined to execute. 
i. Accordingly he applied to the crown for the province called 
afterwards Pennsylvania, in licu of the money owing to him, The 


a application was granted, aud he now launched out into the ocean 

is of legislation. In 1681, having previously published a few 
"h tracts, on the subject of quakerism, he circulated an account 


of Pennsylvania, and of the terms on which the lands would 
be sold. He then drew up a statement of certain “ conces- 
sions to be made by the government to the purchasers”—in 
which one prominent feature, and a feature highly honourable to 
himself, is the careful provision made for the security and com- 
fort of the native Indians. —It was provided that all commodities 
exchanged with them should be sold in the public market-place, 
and thus be exposed to the public eye—that any injury done to 
them should be punished as an injury to an European—that all 
disputes between the two parties should be settled by a jury of 
twelve men, six Europeans and six Indians,—After this he issued 
a rough draft of the frame of government for his new province. 
‘This was prefaced by what he called his “ grand fundamental” — 
a grant of entire liberty of conscience. We were struck at finding 
even this “grand fundamental” qualified by an inhibition to “speak 

rofanely, doose/y, or contemptuously of God, Christ, or the 


vehement assailants of other churches for their supposed bigotry 
find it essential, when applying their own principles to practice, 
to adopt some of the qualifications and restrictions so violently 


impugned in others. His letter to the Indians which follows 
this is well worthy of being extracted. | 


ly scriptures, or religion.” Hence it appears that the most. 
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- & There is a great God, and power, which hath made the world, 
and all things therein, to whom you, and I, and all people owe their 
being and well being, and to whom you and I must one day give an. 

count for all that we haye done in the world, 

‘¢ This great God has written his law in our hearts, by which we. 
are taught and commanded to love, and to keep, and to do good to 
one another. Now this great God hath been pleased to make me. 
concerned in your part of the world; and the king of the country 
where I live hath given me a great province therein: but I desire to 
enjoy it with your love and consent, that we may always live to- 
gether as neighbours and friends; else what would the great God 
do to us, who hath made us (not to devour and destroy one another 
but) to live soberly and kindly together in the world? NowlI 
would have you well observe, that I am very sensible of the unkind- 
ness and injustice which have been too much exercised towards you. 
by the people of these parts of the world, who have sought them- 
selves to make great advantages by you, rather than to be examples 
of goodness and patience unto you. This [ hear hath been a matter of 
trouble unto you, and caused great grudging and animosities, some- 
times to the shedding of blood; which hath made the great God 
angry. But I am not such a man, as is well known in my own 
country, I have a great love and regard toward you, and desire to 
win and gain your love and friendship by a kind, just, and peaceable 
life; and the people I send are of the same mind, and shall in all, 
things behave themselyes accordingly; and if in any thing any shall, 
offend you or your people, you shall have a full and speedy satisfac- 
tion for the same, by an equal number of just men on both sides, 
that by no means you may have just occasion of being offended 
against them. 

‘«* T shall shortly come to see you myself, at which time we may 
more largely and freely confer and discourse of these matters. In 
the mean time I have sent my commissioners to treat with you about 
land, and a firm league of peace. Let me desire you to be kind to, 
them and to the people, and to receive the presents and tokens 
which I have sent you as a testimony of my good will to you, and 
of my resolution to live justly, peaceably, and friendly with you.. 

am, your loving friend, 
WiLLIAM Penn.” 


In 1682, having annexed another portion of land called the Pro- 
vince to his territories, and secured the whole against the future 
claims of the crown, he prepares for his departure to America, and 
amongst other things, wrote a letter to his wife and children, 
from which we shall quote copiously—deeming it amongst the 
most important productions of the kind in the language.— 

“ dear wife and children, 

a6 eves which neither sea, nor land, nor death itself can ex- 
ingiaieh or lessen toward you, most endearingly ae with 
eternal embraces, and will abide with you for ever: may the 
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God of my life watch over you, and bless you, and do you good 


in this world and for ever! ... Some things are upon my spirit | 


to leave with you in your respective capacities, as I am to one a 
husband and to the rest a father, if I should never see you more in 
this world. 

«* My dear wife! remember thou wast the love of my youth, and 
much the joy of my life; the most beloved, as well as most worthy 
of all my earthly comforts: and the reason of that love was more 
thy inward than thy outward excellencies, which yet were many. 
God knows, and thou knowest it, I can say it was a match of 
Provifence’s making; and God’s image in us both was the first 
thing, and the most amiable and engaging ornament in our eyes. 
Now I am to leave thee, and that without knowing whether I shall 


ever see thee more in this world, take my counsel into thy bosom, 


and let it dwell with thee in my stead while thou livest. 

‘“¢ First: Let the fear of the Lord and a zeal and love to his glory 
dwell richly in thy heart; and thou wilt watch for good over thy- 
self and thy dear children and family. . . . © 
** Secondl 
stir up thyse 


ye Be diligent in meeting for worship and ‘business ; 
fand others therein; it is thy duty andplace. . . . 


to; by which thou mayest be sure to have it in thy sight and power 
to keep within'compass. “. . . . 2. 


“] "pray thee be oft in retirement with the Lord, and guard 
against encroaching friendships. Keep them at arms end; for it is 


“T] irdly : Cast up thy income, and see what it daily amounts 


giving away our power, aye and self too, into the possession of an-’ 


Fourthly: And now, my dearest, let me recommend to thy care’ 


my dear children; abundantly beloved of me, as the Lord’s blessings, 
and the sweet pledges of our mutual and endeared affection. Above 
all things endeavour to breed them up in the love of virtue, and that 
holy plain way of it which we have lived in, that the world in no 
part of aes into my family, 1 had ratlier they were homely than 
nely bred as to outward behaviour ; yet I love sweetness mixed 
with gravity, and cheerfulness tempered with sobriety. Religion in 
the heart leads into this true civility, teaching men and women to. 
be mild and courteous in their behaviour, an accomplishment worthy 
indeed of praise. 

** Fifthly: Next breed them up in a love one of another : tell 
them it is the way to have the love and blessing of God upon them; 
also what his portion is, who hates or calls his brother fool. Some- 
times separate them, but not long; and allow them to send and 

ive each other small things to mo. one another with. Once more 
say, tell them it was my counsel they should be tender and affec- 
tionate one to another. Vor their learning be liberal, Spare no. 
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costs; for by such parsimony all is lost that is saved: but let it be 
useful knowledge, such as is consistent with truth and godliness, 
not cherishing a vain conversation or idle mind; but ingenuity mixed 
with industry is good for the body and mind too, 

‘‘ I recommend the useful parts of mathematics, as building 
houses, or ships, measuring, surveying, dialling, navigation; but 
agriculture is especially in my eye: let my children be husband- 
men and housewives ; it is industrious, healthy, honest, and of good 
example: like Abraham and the holy ancients, who pleased God, 
and obtained a good report. , 

«¢ This leads to consider the works of God and nature, of thin 
that are good, and diverts the mind from being:taken up with the 
vain arts and inventions of a luxurious world, It is conmendable 
in the princes of Germany, and the nobles of that empire, that they 
have all their children instructed in some useful occupation. Rather 
keep an ingenious. person in the! bouse to teach them, than send 


them to schools, too many evil impressions being commonly received 


there. Be sure to observe their genius, and do not cross it as to 
learning: let them not dwell too long on one thing: but let their 
change be agreeable, and all their diversions have some little bodily 
labour in them. When grown big, have most care for them; for 
then there are more snares both within and without. When mar- 
riageable, see that they have worthy persons in their eye, of good 
lite, and good fame for piety and understanding. I need no wealth 
but sufliciency ; and be sure their love be dear, fervent, and mutual, 
that it may be happy for them. . . « © «© «© © 


‘‘ In fine my dear, endeavour to breed them dutiful to the Lord, 
and his blessed light, truth, and grace in their hearts, who is their 
creator; and his love will grow up withthem. . . . . 2. « « 

«* And now, my dear children, that are the gifts and mercies of the 
God of your tender father, hear my counsel, and lay it up in your 
hearts; love it more than treasure, and follow it, and you shall be 
blessed here, and happy hereafter. | 

‘* In the first place, remember your Creator in the days of your 
youth. O my dear children, remember, and fear and serve Him 
who made you, and gave you to me and your dear mother; that 
you may live to him, and glorify him in your generations! ' 

“ To do this, in your youthful days seek after the Lord, that you 


“ Next be obedient to your dear mother, a woman whose virtue 
and good name is an honour to you; for she hath been exceeded by 
none in her time for her plainness, industry, humanity, virtue, and 
good understanding; qualities not usual among women of her 
worldly condition and quality. Therefore honour and obey her, 
my dear children, as your mother, and your father’s love and delight; 
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nay love her too, for she loved your father with a deep and upright 4 
i love, choosing him before all her many suitors: and though she be 4 
of a delicate constitution and noble spirit, yet she descended to the 
‘ utmost tenderness and care for you, performing the painfulest acts 
i of service to you in your infancy, as a mother and a nurse too. I[ 
; charge you, before the Lord, honour and obey, love and cherish 
your dear mother. 


“ In making friends, consider well first; and when you are fixed 


be true, not wavering by reports nor deserting in affliction, for that 
Py. becomes not the good and virtuous. 


h: «“ Next, my children, ‘be temperate in all things; in your diet, for 
7; that is physic by prevention; it keeps, nay it makes people healthy. 


ie «¢ And as for you who are likely to be concerned in the govern 
it ment of Pennsylvania, and my parts of East Jersey, especially the 
Af first, I do charge you before the Lord God, and holy angels, that 
+ you be lowly, diligent and tender, fearing God, loving the people, 
{ and hating covetousness, Let justice have its impartial course, 
Hit and the law free passage. Though to your loss, protect no man 
4 against it; for you gre not above the law, but the law above you. 
ial Live therefore the lives yourselves you would have the people live, 
and then you will have right and boldness to punish the transgressor. 
Keep upon the square, for God sees you: therefore do your duty, 
and be sure you see with your own eyes, and hear with your own 
ears. Entertain no lurchers, cherish no informers for gain or re- 
venge; use no tricks; fly to no devices to support or cover in- 
justice ; but let your hearts be upright before the Lord, trusting in 
hin above the contrivances of men, and none shall be able to hurt 
or supplant. 

«Oh! the Lord is a strong God, and he can do whatsoever he 
pleases; and though men consider it not, it is the Lord that rules 
and over-rules in the kingdoms of men; and he builds up and pulls 
down. I, your father, am the man that can say, he that trusts in the 
Lord shall not be confounded. But God, in due time, will make 
his enemies to be at peace with him. . 


“‘ Finally, my children, love one another with a true endeared 
Jove, and your dear relations on both sides, and take care to pre- 
serve tender affection in your children to each other, often marrying 
within themselves ; that so they may not, like the forgetting, unna- 
tural world, grow out of kin and as cold as strangers; but as 
ek becomes a truly natural and Christian stock, you and_ yours after 


you may live in the pure and fervent love of God towards one 
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another, a8 becometh brethren in the spiritual and natural rela- 
tion. 


So farewell to my thrice dearly beloved wife and children! 
Yours, as God pleaseth, in that which no waters can quench, no time 
forget, nor distance wear away, but remains for ever, 

WILLIAM Prnn.”* 


_ We are grieved that a want of space should compel us ta 
present so mutilated a transcript of this letter, by the publica- 
tion of which, as a tract, Mr. Clarkson would confer a benefit on 
society. ‘There is a certain simple quaintness in the language 
which makes us forget the age in which it was written; and, 
by thus carrying it up into an unknown period, gives it an au- 
thority like that of the ancient oracles, by concealing the origin, 
—After this he sailed, reached his province, and having set- 
tled some preliminary business, proceeded to make his treaty 
with the Indians, and to purchase from them that very land 
which, although granted by his government, he deemed unjustly 
acquired without their acquiescence. Few events in the history 
of nations present so fine a picture as the circumstances of this 
meeting, On the one side appears William Penn with a few 
of his quaker followers unarmed and unadorned.—QOn_ the 
other, countless tribes of savages in all their barbaric splendor 
and military pomp. ‘They meet; and when the leader of the 
multitude puts a chaplet upon his head, at once the obedient 
nations quench their savage fires, prepare for the compact, and 
cast their arms to the ground. ‘They then express their rea- 
diness to hear the quaker orator, and he thus begins :—We give 
it in Mr. Clarkson’s words— 


_ & The Great Spirit, he said, who made him and them, who ruled 
the heaven and the earth, and who knew the innermost thoughts of 
man, knew that he and his friends had a desire to live in peace and 
friendship with them, and to serve.them to the utmost of their 
power. It was not their custom to use hostile weapons against their 
tellow-creatures, for which reason they had come unarmed, Their 
object was not to do injury, and thus provoke the Great Spirit, but 
todo good, They were then met on the broad pathway of good 
faith and good-will, so that no advantage was to be taken on either 
side, but all was to be openness, brotherhood, and love. After these 
and other words, he unrolled the parchment, and by means of’ the 
same interpreter conveyed to them, article by article, the conditions 
of the purchase, and the words of the compact then made’ for their 
eternal union.” P, 341. 


Of this compaet Voltaire says emphatically—it' “ was’ the 
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only treaty between this people and the Christians that was ‘not 
ratified by an oath, and that was never broken.” It was made 
under a spreading elm-tree, which the contending nations in the. 
American war concurred to honour and protect, and which, when. 
recently blown down, was wrought, by the devotion of the neigh- 
bourhood, into cups and other memorials —W ould that, ere it 
perished, its seeds had been scattered over the face of the world. 
Civilized nations owe large arrears of honesty and benevolence 
to the unenlightened people they have conquered. It is no 
small honour to our own age, that at length the “ groans of Afric” 
have been heard; and that the endless millions of India may 
hope to see the day star of religion arise upon their cloudy 
lains. 
- We have, after this, an interesting description of the country and 
people from the hand of Penn himself, and an account of the rapid 
proceedings of the new government, as yet undisturbed by faction 
or self-interest. ‘Two general assemblies, (says he,) have been 
held, and with such concord and dispatch, that they sat but three 
weeks, and passed seventy laws.” In what degree this concord 
might have endured had he continued in America it is impos- 
sible to say. Upon hearing that the persecution of his sect con- 
tinued in England, he determined to quit his province and return 
thither. On this we shall have some comments to offer in con- 
clusion.—Soon after his arrival in England, in 1635, Charles If. 
died, and James, to whom his father, the admiral, had com- 
mended him on his dying bed, ascended the throne. It is one of 
the most honourable features in the history of this unfortunate 
sovereign that he fulfilled this pledge to his old friend; and that 
he had sense to discern the value of such a counsellor as William 
Penn. One circumstance cannot fail to surprise the reader,—- 
that Penn attributes the liberal conduct of James towards dis- 
senters, not to the cause to which it is universally ascribed, 
his desire of including popery in the general toleration, but to 
his simple and abstract love of toleration itself. It is delightful 
at all times to see a fellow-creature rescued from calumny; 
and, certainly, if James was not a bigot and a tyrant, he was 
“the most injured soul alive.” But we find no evidence, 
even in the charitable statements of W. Penn and his bio- 
grapher, for the exculpation of James, Indeed, the vindi- 
cation seems to us chiefly to arise from the complacent feel- 
ings with which-a man regards benefits conferred upon himself. 
Gifts are not to be scrutinized; and, where a king is the donor, 
reverence for the man quickens gratitude, and disarms suspicion. 
At all events, W. Penn was not the man to decide ynkindly 
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in a doubtful cause. Open himself, he naturally adjudged the 
‘apparent to be the real motive of others. | 

- But we must here arrest our analysis—fearing lest, as 
streams take the tincture of the soil through which they flow, 
something of the tediousness charged upon quakerism should 
be imputable to us. The remaiiung parts of the work are 
less interesting. ‘They are chiefly occupied, during the reign 
of James, with the history of Penn's pamphlets—with the 
“ never ending still beginning” squabbles of his American pro- 
vince—and with his benevolent and rational interference with 
‘James for the interests of individuals and the general safety of 
religion.—In the reign of William the scene changes. Pennsyl-. 
vania, indeed, continues to squabble.—W. Penn himself also con- 
tinues to scribble and preach as before. But his good. fame and 
court interest were “ in the coffin there with Cesar.” “ Another 
king arose who knew not” our “ Joseph.” And, as far as we can 
find, these days of tolerance brought none to him.. The apostles 
of freedom put him in jail; and the Bill of Rights signed the 
death warrant of his privileges as a citizen anda man. He was 
repeatedly apprehended, examined, imprisoned, and discharged for 
want of an accuser ;—was deprived of his government by oue 
‘summary decision of the privy council, and restored by another. 
In short, he, who in the Vast reign had been a freeman among 
slaves, became, in this reign, a slave among freemen: and he is 
one of the very few who could be suspected of selfish motives in 
designing the restoration of the Stewarts, 

In 1709 the cloud of calamities which had so long hung over 
his destiny, and whose heavy drops had occasionally descended 
upon him, gathered new blackness, and, at length, burst over him: 
He was unsuccessful in a chancery suit—whereby both his purse 
and his honour were materially injured—was cheated by his pro- 
vince of the quit rents which, as proprietary, he had retained to 
himself—was reduced to poverty—was compelled to mortgage 
his territory—in a short period suffered three successive strokes 
of apoplexy, and was reduced, as to all matters of business, al- 
most to a state of second childhood.—From 1713 to 1718 in- 
clusive, he gradually sunk under the burthen of inward disease 
and outward calamity. Scarcely any vestige of the original man, 
with the exception of a sort of mild benevolence, survived even 
during this period ; and in 1718, at his seat of Rushcomb, in the 
74th year of his age, he exchanged this turbulent state of things, 
we doubt not, for that calm and holy state, that unclouded sky 
and unruffled serenity for which his patient spirit had long 
quietly waited. There is something deeply interesting in the 
history of his last years. Every power but those which main- 
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tained his intercourse with Heaven Sppents to have been sus- 
ended. He was translated from earth before he ascended to 
Rreaveti The chariot of the prophet stopped, as it were, in “ mid 


air” to refine him, in a sort of intermediate sphere, for the 


realms of glory. Swift is said, when early in life he saw an 
oak strong in the stein, but withered at the bead, to have point- 
ed to it prophetically, as indicative of the last period of his own 
life. William Penn might have pointed to the same emblem, 
except that on his tree would have been seen one branch pointing 
heavenward, and carrying even here the fruit “ which endureth 
unto everlasting life.” | 

Having thus endeavoured to present our readers with a 
brief sketch of the life of William Penn, we shall follow 
the order prescribed by Mr. Clarkson, in offering some observa- 
tions upon him, first, as a private, and secondly, as a public 
character. — 

As to his private character, we are much disposed to acquiesce 
in the highly favourable representation of his biographer. He 
was evidently a pious, benevolent, disinterested, Sidlhsa inde- 
fatigable man. In general also he displayed considerable pa- 
tience and meekness; although these qualities were some- 
times forgotten in his polemical writmgs, as the bare titles of 
them sufficiently prove. But he wrote m an age when it was 
the fashion’ to speak plainly—as Melancthon says, “ dicere sca- 
pham, scaphain’—when the controversialists fought rather with 
the hatchet than the poniard—when tustead, like the eastern bat, 
of drawing the blood without awakening the sleeper, they 
pounced, like kites, upon the prey, mangling even where they 
could not kill. He had, besides, a preposterous system to de- 
fend; and men are generally most violent upoi the wrong side, 
—The scurrility and insolence of his adversaries provoked this 
coarse méthod of defence—quakerism has always been treated 
by the orthodox, not merely as an object of assault, but of ridi- 
cule—a mode of attack least calculated to improve the temper 
of the besieged. . 

‘The talents of William Penn were certaimly considerable. He 
was a pithy writer, an acute reasoner, whether itt defence of 
truth or error. ‘There is a simplicity in his style, and a sort of 
transparent sincerity in his mamer, calculated to convey a strong 
feeling of the honesty of the argument. He has also thé art of 
seizing the popular parts of a subject—and of adroitly touching 
that which is best suited to the persons for whom he writes. He 
has, moreover, one striking characteristic of an elevated mind; 
that of taking a topic from the ground of party, and placing on it 
the broad foundation of reason‘and human wature. 
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In corisidering his private character, it is impossible to pass 
over his religion. He was a quaker. But let not any one un- 
derstand by the application of this title to him, that he embraced 
all the absurdities which have taken refuge under this name. He 
was not one of those who rode naked into towns, or proclaimed 
themselves to be saviours of the world. Fox had done ‘some- 
thing for quakerism, and Keith, Barclay, and Penn, did more. 
Except that now and then his company or his zeal betrayed him 
into extravagancies, Penn’s creed, perhaps, would have been ac- 
curately expressed in the propositions of Barclay. In truth it 
was rather the simple habits of the sect, their watchful discipline, 
and love of peace, to which he was attached, than to their hete- 
rodoxy. Substitute a little plain English for the cant phraseo 
logy and mystic jargon which he had partly invented, and partly 
borrowed from Jacob Behmen, and he might have almost passed, 
as to mere doctrme, for orthodox. He believed in the atone- 
ment of Christ—in his divinity, according to a peculiar notion 
of it—in the agency of the Holy Spirit—in the corruption of 
human nature.—Will our readers bear with us while we touch 
for a moment on the ill defined and worse understood tenets of 
quakerism ? | 

The fundamental principle of this system appears to be, that 
there is lodged withm every man that which is indiscriminately 
called the seed of God, the word of God, the spirit of God, 
the light of Christ, the hidden Christ, &c. &c. &c.—that upon 
the cultivation of this “ seed,” or attention to this “ word,” 
&c. &c. depends the holiness and happmess of man,—that 
to the man thus cultivating, attending, &c. &c. God gives 
larger portions of his Spirit, or reveals himself more fully to his 
soul.—And such is the transcendent value attached to these 
communications of God to the soul, that “ these revelations are 
not to be subjected to the examination of the Scriptures as to a 
touchstone”—that “ the Scriptures are not to be considered as 
the prineipal ground of all truth and knowledge—nor the ade- 
quate primary rule of faith and manners’—that “ all praises, 
prayers, and preachings which man can begin and end at his 
pleasure, do or leave undone as himself sees meet, are super- 
-stitious, will-worship, an abominable idolatry in the sight of 
God’—that “ silence is a principal part of God’s worship”’— 
that is, the sitting “ silent together, ceasing from all outwards— 
and feeling after the inward seed of life.’—-We state here but a 
few of the inferences from the cardinal principle. But these are 
enough to shew the spirit, the absurdity, and the danger of the 
system, The persuasion that the Scripture is not to be deemed 


the primary rule of faith and manvers—that the supposed com- 
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munications of the Spitit to every individual are not to be subor- 
dimated to the Bible, to.be corrected by it—is sufficient to ex 
pose thé scheme to the’ strongest charge of enthusiasm. , 
~ We have hitherto canvassed the talents and virtues of William 
Penn without any referencé to his quakerism: Bet, taking this 
into the account, we should presume to say, first, that, if he really 
embraced this faith, he could not be altogether a wise man; and, 
secondly, that if embracing it, he was yet sober and honest, he 
could not be a bad man. Now as he apparently both received 
the creed and illustrated it by a pure and correct life, we are dix 
posed a litle fo’ compliment his heart at the expence of his un 
‘dérstanding.—Alt this wé say very safely, now that he 1s gone 
Where controversy never enters. But the bare rétrospection of 
the mass of letter-press he would have héapéd upon us had these 
free remarks éscaped the eldest of our brotherhood im the year 
1700, makes us tremble. We will say no moré therefore on qua~ 
kerism, ex¢épt that one of our main objections to it is’ the pal- 
pable disingenuousiess of some of tts prmcipal charrpions, and 
especially of Barclay. ‘This writer professing to explam, as well 
as justify, the system, pursues a thoroughly unfair course. He is 
silent concerning those fundamental topics of Christianity, with« 
out Knowing its opiniotis upon which quakerism cannot be 
éstimated as a:Christian system. He touches lightly upon those 
objectionable parts of the system which he was unable to conceal. 
He involves whatever is confessedly wrong in terms so obscure,’ 
as, whilst they save the doctrine, to defeat the enquirer—The 
same plan, we aré e¢mpelled to say, 38; to a degree, pursued in 
those yéarly more récéntly giver te’ the public. We are, 
however, dcliehted fo find in thése minutes, that thé necessities 
of successive ages have extorted from them what is, at once, a 
remedy for the evils and an avowal of the fallaey of their primary 

rinciple.—Tliis remedy indeed is'us old as William Pem; but 
is now more completely organized and applied. Certain elders 
are appomted in every meeting, a part of whose offixe it is to 
judge whether what others attribute to the movement of the 
Spirit, is in fact a movement from above or from below. This 
1s vastly comfortable for their fellow citizens; for as these in- 
spired persons will probably not surrender their fanéies to the 
mere fancies of dtliers, both partiés may at last consent, which 
is all we desire, to try them by the Bible-—We trust that the 
freedom of these animatlversions’ will be pardoned. It is far 
from our disposition to insult thé prejudicés of any religious 
body; especially where that body connects with their opinions 
a’practice so pure and benevolent as that of the great mass of 
the quakers. But the system has évidently out-lived its proper 
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date. Ls: professed: followers are, many of dicen; hot a little 
ashamed of\it. Whatare called “ wet. rreran abound. .'Theit 


meetings diminish. ‘The liigh price of beaver has contributed» 


to reduce their hats —The sober and. devout men among thent: 
‘liscover that religion may flourish witha consecrated walls— 
that men may preach the gospel who préach at an ne 
hour—that sileut meetings. are instrumental in. converting few 
gouls than those im which a single voice proclaiins: the 
Udings of salvation—-and, accordingly, many: of: them, leaving . 
their > pbtet dryabs in the hands of the elders, boldly scale, lapelled 
and powdered, the; walls of the establishment. We welcome 
them most devoutly —Each party may benefit:the They: 
learn religious sobriety, and, venture to hope, ortho» 
doxy from us, And on the other hand, we may surely deign: 
to learn benevolence froin those have before. 
all the world... 
We come: now, an: 3 to se character of Peau: as 
politician, on. which, however, we have. not much room to dwell, 
His Pennsylvanian government was characterised by several fea 
tures which-gave him.a high rank among legislators—its spirit of 
jolerance in that most intolerant age——its Integrity amd kindness 
to the aboriginal Indians—its compassion to the negro slaves 
its studious effort, an effort almost original, and solitary in those 
days, to connect, in the admimistration of justice, the reformation 
of the offender with, the punishment of the crime. 
_ Mr. Clarkson will -be astonished that we do nova to this 
list the abolition of oaths andthe denunciation of war.——But as to 


the first of these features of policy; we are tender of applauding 


an abolition which, so far from having any sanction in Scripture, 
goes far to condemn the; practice of Christ and. his .apostles, 
Doubtless, the needless multiplication or the careless administra 
tion of oaths is a crying sin.im every country. . And while we:say- 
this, we tremble for our owil:country. Still the possible abuse of 
a pracuice Is‘no positive: condemnation of it—nor do we think that 
the entire exelusion of oaths would assist) the cause of ‘religion: 
Oaths, be it remembered, are appeals to God; and. are: there+ 
fore a virtual condemnation of :atheism—a recognition of the 
value of religion, and of the»power of God: » Livy tells us, that 
one of the: safeguatds of minis was her reverence for an oath j 


and it is sound philosophy. Oaths. are: no: less,: perhaps, the 
ramparts of piety of they are the unwilling. 


homage of the bad to-religion ; they are a national avowal of 

dependence upon: 'God.--'They. are the extorted confession: of 

the irreligious, that “ their rock is not as our rock, themselvés, 

being the. witness’ is also worthy of that. the 
wg 
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quakers purchased their exemption from oaths, by a declara 

tion to the legislature that they regard a simple affirmation 
as other men do anjoath. If this be not sincere, they have 
no right to their privilege. If it be—then they, even by their 
affirmations, appeal to Heaven; and thus commit the very 
crime which they condemn in us.—As to the abolition of war— 
seeing this also is of the class of supererogatory virtues, we 
look at it with some suspicion. The supreme Lawgiver is not 
likely to have: given any superfluous licence to his creatures. 
War. being permitted by scripture—the question is reduced to 
one of expediency—* would the world be made happier by a 
partial attempt to abolish it?—does the state of society admit 
of its abolition ?”——To the first of these questions it must be an- 
swered—a partial attempt to abolish it would put the good im the 
power of the bad.—As to the second question—it may be said 
on the one side, that “ Pennsylvania subsisted without war.”— 
Bat the reply to this is, that it was then the province of another 
country who fought for it. Since the zra of its independence 
Pennsylvanians have drawn the sword—have shown a forwardness 
to: the battle—and, even at the present moment, are aggravating 
the guilt of ordmary warfare by the horrors of patricide—are 
sharpening their swords upon the whet-stones of France to . 
bathe them in the blood of England —At the same time, let 

nothing we have said be misinterpreted into a love of war—or 
indeed into any thing that is not consistent with a rooted abhor- 
rence of that’ sanguinary spirit which feels a slight like a wound, 
which conjures up an enmity it does not find, which taxes its 
ingenuity to hatch up a pretext for drinking the blood of our 
fellow men. Doubtless a love of war is one of the most general 
crimes of human nature. Our own people, indeed, are apt to 
charge it exclusively upon their governments, but forget who 
they are that first goad their governors to war—that call the pa- 
cific, supinethat plunge them in the battle, and then condemn 
them for fighting it. While the earth is shaken and the air is 
darkened by the smoke’ of cannon—while the four corners of the 
world are on fire with the fury of contending armies—while al- 
most every morning wr us: the awful history of a half-exter- 
minated nation—we no disposition to quarrel ‘with any 
legislator who endeavours to inspire’ hatred of war. But we 
fear, at the same time, that war is'among our necessary evils. 
We place this war, however, among ‘that class of evils out of 
which good is to be educed. It is, we trust, the storm which 
precedes the general calm: the discordant tuning of the instru- 
ments which ushers in the final harmony. } 

_ In conclusion—we must be permitted to speak of what we 
Conceive the positive defects of William Penn as a public cha- 
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racter. In the first place he had-always, to adopt a vulgar 
phrase, “ too many irons in the fire.”” Not contented with one 
hemisphere, he was, at the same moment, framing a government 
for one world, and preaching quakerism in another. At the very 
crisis of his fate as a governor in America, he darted off to Eng- 
Jand to redress at the foot of the throne the wrongs of his sect. 
In the meantime the infant province tried:to walk alone, and 
fell never to recover. It is difficult to know upon what this 
attempt at ubiquity is to be charged—whether upon vanity, or 
restlessness, and the love of change, or on his peculiar collocation 
in life—as a single able man associated with many weak ones, 
and therefore called upon to supply their deficiences. : 
His next defect as a legislator was his love of pure demo- 
cracy, Originally the democratical portion of his Pennsylvanian 
government was unlimited. Experience, however, every. year 
reading him severe but important. lessons on the subject, he 
was compelled continually to reduce the numbers in the lower 
and upper houses of representatives; and thus to retreat from 
the republican to the monarchical form. When we consider 
that his subjects were a select body—that no other legislator 
could hope for materials so sorted for forming the fabric of :his 
government; and then turn to the perpetual jarrings, struggles, 
and complete inefficiency of his system—-we are forced to ad 
mit that William Penn had studied, neither human nature, nor 
the principles of politics, to much purpose. He calculated upon 
a measure of virtue in man which we fear is never to be found. 
And his government therefore, like instruments in which: the 
artist has neglected to allow for the resistance of the medium 
in which they are to act, either acted improperly, or ceased 
to act at all. We question whether, except in the conclave of 
cardinals, such a contentious, gruff, growling body ever ham- 
_pered the movement of a legislature as.the assemblies of Penn- 
The third and last defect of William Penn.as a legislator, was 
his neglect to provide any establishment for the maintenance of 
religion. ‘There is much anxiety in a certain body of gentlemen, 
who are wonderfully liberal, at least to themselves, to confound 
the two subjects of intolerance and establishment. error 
cannot be restrained by the fiat of a government, it isnot less 
impolitic than wicked to point the cannon of a state at the pre- 
judices of any portion of its subjects. But it is one thing to 
tolerate error, at least, while it is harmless, and another to neglect 
truth. [tis a distinct question, whether we should pursue and 
persecute the minority—and whether we shall erect ramparts to 


protect the opinions of the majority. ln our conception, the dis- 
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i: senting system proceeds wholly upon a false view of human 


nature. - That system bottoms, in fact, upon this proposition— 
that no instruction shall be offered to man till he himself is dis- 
posed to seek it. The church system, on the contrary, expects 
‘that men shall, in the first instance, pay for instruction, in the 
hope that by degrees they may be brought to value what they thus 
pay for. . The former principle scems to forget the corruption 
of human nature, and to imagine that men will feel and remedy 
theit own moral wants, ' The last remembers this corruption, 
and forces apon thei the supply which few would otherwise 
desire. We do not remember to have seen this distinction stated ; 
but it is, in our view, of great importance. This defect of the 
dissenting system cannot indeed be largely felt in a country, like 
our own, where the establishment is supplying their lack of ser- 
vice. But it is seen more palpably in America, where these 
remedial helps are ii a measure withdrawn. ‘There the total 
absence of religious instruction in a whole village is not unfre- 
is | quent. ‘There, orthodoxy, seriousness, and devotion, rapidly 


decay. ‘There, in many places, the ardent piety of the Puritan 
has burnt out, and left behind nothing but the ashes of Socinian- 


fom ism. . ‘Thence are supplications continually approaching us 
He to feed from our once despised fountain the dry chamels of 
hg American orthodoxy. And we are persuaded that if episcopacy 
‘ha had wholly deserted their shores; if the presbyterian church did 


not hold together a portion of the population by its creeds and 
discipline ; if the dissenting churches in America had not, mm 
many Instances, approached establishments in their character— 
the decay would have been still more rapid—the bank of sand, 
for such is “ Indeperidency,” would have yielded to the washing 
of the tide. baat 
But we must hese stop. . Innumerable are the topics which 
these volumes suggest to us, into which it is impossible to enter. 
The history of quakerism is the history of enthusiasm; but of 
enthusiasm modified by a large admixture of right opinion; by 
much practical benevolence—and by the sober arrangements of 
two or three wise Jeaders.—The enthusiast may learn from the 
exhausted state of devotion among the quakers, that the piety of 
creeds, and articles, and ¢olleges, and mitres, if less showy, is 
more. permanent ‘than his owa.—'The apostles of unqualitied 
iberty m religion may learn from the absurdities of quakerism, 
t none are greater slaves to authority and error than those 
who are emancipated from wholesome restraint.—And, finally, 
the establishment may learn from the prevalence of quakerism, 
especially in the age of Charles LI. that her own negligence of 
the doctrines or discipline of her fathers, is the mainspring of error 
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and apostacy in her people—that sects prevail in the exact pro- 
portion in which they are able to identify their own dogmas with 
the leading doctiines of the Gospel—and, therefore, that the best 
preventive of,and remedy for, dissent is the firm maintenance and 
zealous promulgation of the “ faith once de}ivered to the saints,” 
and embodied in oyr own formularies, It was said in the last 
session of parliament by g young orator of great promise, refer- 
ring to the character of the clergy—that “ the safety of the shring 
depends, under God, upon the brightness of the we which 
burn around it.” In this opinion we concur. We believe that 
the clergy in all prostrate churches have assisted to overthrow 
their ownaltars. Let them fairly descend into the gycred arena; 
let them lead-the van in the spiritual battle; let them hoigt 
the standard of moral reform; let them head every institution 
for the diss emination of religion ; let them deserve the distine- 
tions they enjoy—and they have nothing to fear from the disloy, 
alty of the people. Our countrymen are not addicted to change; 

and if they were, every cathedral and church, every ft 
monument, or turf- -grave of their ancestors, “ grapples” them by 
more than “ hooks of steel” to the establishment. At the same 
time, the clergy must not rely merely on the prejudices of the 
people; nor must they pursue the mischievous, we had almost 
said profligate; policy of contending for the church, while they 
neglect the cause of generai religion ; for, after all, the piety of 
the nation is the best rampart of the church, Let the clergy 
take care of that, and, we are disposed to think, the church wil] 


take care of herself. 


Art, [X.—The Life of Nelson. By Robert Southey. 2 Vols, 
12mo. London, 1813, 


Many are the attempts which have been made to write the life 
ot Lord Nelson; but the views, objects, and means of the several 
biographers have either been of so confined and partial a nature, 
or, as in the case of Mr. Clarke’s voluminous work, the connection 
and arrangement have been go overwhelmed by a redundancy of 
materials, that a correct and spirited memoir of this illustrious 
and remarkable person was’ still wanting to do posthumous jus- 
tice, and to satisly the feelings of his countrymen. Mr. Southey 
has attempted not only to supply this deficiency, byt to give a 
history, as he says, “ cleay aud concise enough to become a 
manual for the young sailor, which he may carry about with him, 
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till he has treasured up the example in his memory and in his 
heart.” “ In attempting such a work,” continues Mr. Southey, 
“1 shall write the eu/ogy of our great naval hero: for the best 
eulogy of Nelson is the faithful history of his actions; the best 
history that which shall relate them most perspicuously.” (Pre- 
face, p. 1.). ; 
‘We do not mean to deny that in prosecuting this design Mr. 
ts Southey has produced a very entertaining little work for the 
a amusement of readers of settled principles and habits; but we 
4 must. be permitted very seriously to doubt the adequacy of the 
AN work before us, as “a manual for the young sailor ;’ indeed, 
to express our decided conviction, that a more unsuitable work 
for such a purpose has scarcely ever been published; and 


wee 


that almost all the additional information which a young seaman 
¥ can acquire from the passages before us, concerning the cha- 
i racter of the great object of his professional imitation, will oper- 
ts ate to the degradation either of his own character, or of that of 
ae the subject of the memoir. We do not believe that a single 
4 midshipman of the navy has any thing to learn concerning 
ee the enterprize, skill, bravery, and devoted patriotism of Lord 


Nelson—or the splendid achievements which will transmit the 
(4 areas of those qualities to the latest posterity. But we do be- 
ite ieve that the sad deficiences of his lordship’s private life, as 
| pourtrayed in these volumes, and the very imsufiicient and incor- 
rect motives and sanctions of conduct which Mr. Southey him- 
self profiers as the stimulating, principles of a young seaman’s 
ambition, are calculated rather to pervert his taste than elevate 
his views, either in his moral or his professional career. 

The irregularities of Lord Nelson’s character, which, with 
respect to any other man, would have damped the courage of 
his most determined panegyrist, were enveloped by. the. splendor 
of his qualities in a blaze of glory. And, unhappily, there 1s a 
propensity in ordinary youths to arrogate to themselves, without 
much self-exammation, the latent sparks at least of those splen- 
did qualities which adorn the objects of their admiration. If 
this is a point upon which their vanity will not suffer them to 
doubt, their passions are ready enough to suggest that the per- 
fection of the resemblance requires the introduction of the less 
regular features, which determine the expression and qualify the 
efiu'gence of the character. 

‘The principles of our journal make it impossible for us not 
to notice a very dangerous tendency in many passages of this 
work, ‘To be plain, we must venture, at the risk of being 
Jaughed at for our little minds, and want 6f taste for that noble 
negligence of rules which gives a sort of picturesque effect te 
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the seaman’s character, to declare our opinion that the details of 
an irregular attachment are not likely to be of any practical use 
in “ a young seaman’s manual.” 

Mr. Southey commences the work with.some anecdotes of the 
boyish days of the hero. They are like other anecdotes of in- 
fancy—questionable in the moral, dull in the s.ory, and vague in 
the authority. 

We are told, that one day in his mere childhood, when he had 
lost himself on an excursion to plunder birds-nests, he was, after 
a long search, discovered alone, sitting composedly by the side 
of a brook, which he could not get over. “ I wonder,” said his 
grandmother, “ that hunger aud fear did not drive you home.” 
“ Fear! grandmamma,” said he, “I never saw fear, what is it?” 
The answer implied an ignorance of what was meant by the 
term, and not that the child was a stranger to the impression. 

On another occasion, when he and his brother were sent by 
themselves to school through a deep snow, after the holidays, 
their father told them if the road was dangerous they might 
return; but, “ remember boys,” added he, “ I leave it to 
your honour.” ‘The snow was deep enough to have afforded 
them a reasonable excuse for turning back; but Horatio was 
not to be prevailed upon— We must go on,” said he, “ re- 
member, brother, it was left to our honour!” But surely 
it is obvious to one who is old enough to feel the principle of 
honour, that to use a permission where it seems right and rea- 
sonable to use it, and according to the iatention of him who 
gave it, could not be mconsistent with honour. Again, some 
fine pears were growing in the schoolmaster’s garden “ which 
the boys regarded as dawful booty, and in the highest degree 
tempting, but the boldest among them were afraid to venture 
for the prize.” Horatio volunteered upon the service, was low- 
ered down at might by some sheets—plundered the tree, was 
drawn up with the pears, all of which he immediately distributed 
among his schoolfellows, ‘ He only took them,” he said, “ be- 
cause every other boy was afraid.” (P. 7.) 

Now here it is to be observed, that the young gentleman un- 
derstood what fear meant much better than he understood the 
true principles of honour. ‘The. achievement was like an in- 
fant’s toy—glittering and worthless—fitter to be the prognostic 
of the future exploits of a buccanier than of a British admiral. 
But do we complain of the child in all this ?—certaimly not. ‘We 
complain of the silly admiration which prompted the selection. 
Mr. Southey may, perhaps, reply, that he writes not to’ give 
examples to schoolboys, but to young seamen. But are young 
seamen so far removed from thé habits and feelings of school- 
boys, as to suffer no risk from being told that it is a promising 
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symptom of Nelsonian spirit to plunder other men’s goods, prgz 
vided the theft be attended with danger, aud the booty liberally 
distributed? - In this wra of improved education it is to be hoped 
that.these instances of spirit haye greatly sunk in credit. ‘The 
chivalry of robbing orchards is gone we hope for ever, 
Young Nelson was fortumate in possessing an uncle in the 
navy of high character as an officer.—Through the interest of 
Captain Maurice Suekling, hig mother’s brother, afterwards 
comptroller of the navy, added to the satisfaction afforded 
by his spirit and intelligence to every officer under whom he 
served, he was rapidly promoted to, the rank of post-captam, 
which he attained at thie age of twenty-one. Short, however, as 
his progress was to this honourable station, it was eventful and 
characteristic. ‘here ig something touching, and as we con- 
ceive, really yseful to young officers in the difficulties attendin 
the hero’s very first step into the profession (if we may be lideed 
the term), and Mr. Southey has detailed them with feeling and 
judgment in the following passage. 
“ Early on a eold and dark spring morning Mr, Nelson’s servant 
arrived at this school at North Walsham with the expected sum- 
ons for Horatio to join his ship. The parting from his brother 
Willian, who had been for so many years his playmate and bed-fel- 
low, was a painful effort, and was the beginning of those privations 
which are the sajlor’s lot through life. He accompanied his father 
to London. The Raisonable was lying in the Medway. He was 
put: into the Chatham stage, and on its arrival was set down with 
the rest of the passengers, and left to find'his way on board 4s he 
could.. After wandering about in the cold, without being able to 
reach the ship, an officer observed the forlorn appearance of the 
boy, questioned him, and happening to be acquainted with bis uncle, 
took him home, and gave him some refreshments. When he got on 
board, Captain Suckling was not in the ship, nor had any person 
been apprized of the boy's coming. He paced the deck the whole 
remainder of the day, without being noticed by any one ; and it was 
not till the second day that somebody, as he expressed it, ¢ took 
compassion on him.’ ‘The pain which is félt when we are first trans- 
planted from our native soil,~-when the living branch is cut from 
the parent tree,—is one of the most poignant which we have to en- 
dure through life. There are after-griefs which wound more deeply, 
-which leave behind them scars never to be effaced, which bruise the 
spirit, and sometimes break the heart: but never never do we feel so 
keenly the want of love, the necessity of being loved, and the sense 
of utter desertion, as when we first leave the haven of home, and are, 
as it were, pushed off upon the stream of life. Added to these feel- 
ings, the sea-boy has to endure physical hardships, and the privation 
of every comfort, even of sleep. Nelson had a feeble body and an 
affectionate heart, and he remembered through life his first days of 
~wretchedness in the service.” 
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_ We wish, however, to qualify the sentimental and rather too 
rommiserating tone of the concluding observations by the fol- 
lowing yg stanzas, sent by an elegant poet to his grandson 
previously to his first cruise. a bi! 
The needy youth, compell’d to roam, 
When first he quits his native home, 
Gives rising sorrow to the wind ;-— 
He leaves no precious pledge behind : 
_ Why, like the dastard, should he grieve? 
No load hangs heavy at his heart, 
Elis well-brac’d sinews play their part, 
What may not he atchieve ? 
** From care and anxious foresight free, 
In the first bark he trusts the sea :— 
Tis well if prosp’rous breezes play:— 
Should fate arrest her on her way, 
No partner in the freight she bore ; _ 
Amid the wreck a plank he gains, ~ 
And while the hurricano reigns 
I see him make the shore *." 
AG &c. 
One of Nelson’s earliest cruises was in the little fleet con- 
ducted by the Honourable Captain Phipps, m the year 1772, on 
the enterprizing and hazardous voyage of discovery towards -the 
‘North pole. Of this expedition Mr. Southey gives a concise 
and interesting account. [t was marked with many hair-breadth 
escapes from perdition. But Nelson, never satisfied with the 
ordinary allotment of danger, how great soever it might’ be, 
thought proper, though then a weak and sickly youth, to appro- 
priate to himself an additional portion by a personal contest on 
the ice with a huge bear. For which piece of rashness, when 
he was severely reprimanded by his captain, “ Sir,” said he, 
pouting his lip, as’ he was wont to do when agitated, “ I wished 
to kill the bear, that f might carry the skin to my father.” 
“Sea-horse, of twenty guns, and remained about eighteen months 
in those seas. In. which period ‘the’ climate made such terrible 
inroads upon his constitution, that he was under the necessity of 
returning home, and was even indebted for his life‘to the carefal 
and attentive kindness of Captain Pigot, who brought him home. 
He had formed.an acquaintance,” adds Mr. with Sir 
Charles Pole, Sir ‘Thomas Trowbridge, and’ other distinguished 
officers, then, like himself, beginning their career: he had left them 
pursuing that career in full enjoyment of health and hope, and was 
-“feturning from a country in which all things were to him new and 


* Mercer’s Lyric Poems, edited by Lord Gleubervie. 
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1 the return of this expedition he was sent to India in the — 
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interesting, with a body broken down by sickness, and spirits which 
had sunk with his strength. Long afterwards, when the name of 
Nelson was known as widely as that of England itself, he spoke of 
the feelings which he at this time endured, ‘ I felt impressed,’ said 
he, ‘ that I should never rise in my profession. My mind was stag- 
gered with a view of the difficulties I had to surmount, and the little 


interest I possessed. I could discover no means oi reaching the 
object of my amlition.’”’ P, 24. 


Upon these sentiments Mr. Southey gratuitously remarks, 
“That the state of mind in which these feelings began, is what 
the mystics mean by their season of darkness, of aridity, and of 
desertion. If the animal spirits of coarser enthusiasts fail, they 
represent it as an actual temptation; a snare of Satan. ‘The enthu- 
siasm of Nelson’s nature had taken a different direction, but in 
its essence it was the same.” Is then the editor of the remams of 
Henry Kirke White capable of confounding the dawning sen- 
timents of religion, and the fears and anxieties of a bosom newly 
awakened to a sense of its unworthiness, and as yet more stag- 
gered by the threats than strengthened by the assurances of the 
Christian dispensation, with the pangs of youthful ambition dis- 
appointed of its sanguine hopes? Or is the sentimental poet of 
the mountains so dead to pity, to true taste, or even to ordi- 
nary compassion, as to indulge in a coarse and vulgar ridicule 
of one of the most affecting of the mental maladies of mankind, 
to gratify youthful levity, to catch a careless reader or two more, 
or to flatter the scornful security of the rational religionist ? 

Our readers must laugh outright while they peruse the follow- 
ing recipe prescribed by this foe to mysticism and enthusiasm, as 
the tonic by which the “ glow of patriotism” is to be for ever 
kept alive in the bosoms of our naval commanders. He reports 
the young Nelson to have thus spoken of himself—* After a long 
and gloomy reverie, ia which I almost wished myself overboard, a 
sudden glow of patriotism was kindled within me,and presented my 
king’ and country as my patron. Well then, I exclaimed, I will 
bea hero! and confiding in Providence, I will brave every dan- 
ger.” Long afterwards, says Mr. Southey, Nelson loved to 
speak of the feeling of that moment; and from that time he 
often said a radiant orb was suspended in his mind’s eye, which 
urged him. onward to renown;—and again he declares, that 
Nelson always seemed willing to believe that the sunshine which 
succeeded, bore with it a prophetic glory; and that the light 
which led him oy was light from Heaven. Now we must frankly 
declare that we do not believe that Lord Nelson ever seriously 
intended to refer the origin of his actions to principles of mys- 
ticism, so extremely absurd, ridiculous, and enthusiastic. And 
we know not which most to admire, Mr. Southey’s simplicity in 
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contrasting .their rationality with the reveries he is pleased to 
impute to the mystics, or his deficiency of judgment in supposing 
that the contrast would afford matter for the edification of “the 
young sailor.” 

In truth, Mr. Southey should have recollected that there are 
passages, lamentable passages, in the Life of Lord Nelson, 
which require in a faithfal historian of his younger days (par- 
ticularly in one who writes for the benefit of youth) a more 
than ordinary caution in investigating the deficiencies of his 
early principles of conduct. 

It is with feelings of regret that we make these observations 
on parts of Mr. Southey’s performance. Let, Lord Nelson’s 
fame be permitted to rest upon the public records. of his actions 
and his services! But if a sage historian will dwell upon his 
moral conduct, a principle above even patriotism itself, or rather 
the brightest and purest patriotism demands, that the authentic 
distinctions of right and wrong should be courageously main- 
tained while they are charitably applied. | 

After this frank recognition of the distinctive characters of 
what was censurable and what was admirable in Lord Nelson’s 
conduct, we join with delight in the general sentiment of grati- 
tude impressed on the nation by his glorious exploits, and enter 
upon their history with thorough English feelings. 

In 1780 he was engaged on an expedition near the Isthmus of 
Panama, on which the combined naval and military forces en- 
dured great hardships, and where the feeble frame of Nelson re- 
ceived another serious blow from bad climate, or, as some 
suspect, from water accidentally poisoned by some boughs of 
the manchineel, or hippomane, a tree with the juice of which the 
Indians are said to poison their arrows. On his return home, 
and before his health was re-established, the Admiralty very in- 
considerately ordered him to the North’seas, apparently on pur- 
pose, as he said with some degree of acrimony, to try his con- 
stitution. He was kept there the whole winter in command of 
the Albemarle, originally a French ship, the building and fitting of 
which did not seem to meet his approbation; for after fruit- 
lessly endeavouring to improve her by many alterations, he “ in- 
sisted that her first owners the French had taught her to run 
away, as she was never a good sailer, except when going directly 
before the wind.” 

In 1782 he was ordered in the same ship to Quebec; and 
soon after joined Lord Hood, who was at that time with a de- 
tachment of Rodney’s victorious fleet at Sandyhook. ‘The fol- 
lowing picture of his person and manners as they existed at this 
period is interesting :-— | 
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« His merit was already well known: and Lord 
Hood, on introducing hin to Prince William Henry, as the Duke of 
Clarence was then called, told the prince, if he wished to ask any: 
questions respecting naval tactics, Captain Nelson could give him as 
much information as aiy officer ini the fiéet, The«luke, who, to his 
own honour, became from that time the firm friend of Nelson, de. 
scribes him as appearing the merest boy of a captain he had ever 
seen, dressed in a full Seer uniform, and old fashioned waistcoat 
with long flaps, and his lank unpowdered hair tied in a stiff Hessian 
tail of extraordinary. length ; making, altogether, so remarkable a 
figure, ‘ that,’ says the duke, ‘ I had never seen any thing like it be- 
fore, nor could J imagine who he was, nor what he came abut. But 
his address aid conversation were irresistibly pleasmg ; and whew 
he spoke on proféssiofal subjects, it was with an enthusiasm that 
showed he wasno Comindnbemg? | 
© It was expected that the Freach would attempt some, of the 
passages between-the Bahamas: and Lord Hood, thinking of this, 
said to Nelson; ‘ I suppose, Sir, from the length of time you were 
ruising among the Bahama Keys, you must be a good pilot there.’ 
le replied, with that constant: readiness to render justice to every 
nan, which was so conspicuous in all his conduct through life, that 
be was well acquainted with them himself, but that in that respect 
his second lieutenant was far his superior.” P. 46. ? 


At the peace of 1783 he made a short trip to Francé; but in 
the following year was appomted to the Boreas, ox the peace 
éstablishment at the Leeward Islands. He was senior captain ia 
the West Indies ; and his contitmance there was chiefly distinguish, 
éd by his strenuous and successful opposition to the corruption 
and peculation of the commissariat departments of the navy, in 
which he encountered the résistance and obloquy usually at-. 
tendant upon such truly honourable exertions. It was iow 
also (1786) that he married the lady who is his widow ; at that 
time the relict of a Dr. Nisbet, and niece to Mr. Herbert, pre- 
sident of Nevis, The recollection 6f subsequent évents makes us 
strongly melined, both im justice and in feeling, to extract the 
following passage :— | 

« ¢ Yesterday,” said one of his naval friends, the day after the 
wedding, ‘ the navy lost one of its greatest ornaments, by Nelson’s 
marriage. It is a national loss that such an officer should marry: 
had it not been for this, Nelson would have become the greatest 
man in the service.’ The man was rightly estimated: but he who 
delivered this opinion did not understand the effect of domestic love 
and duty upon a mind of the true heroic stamp. ‘ We are often 
separate,’ said Nelson, in a letter to Mrs, Nisbet, a few months be- 
fore their marriage; ‘ but our affections aré not by any means oh 
that account diminished. Our country has the first demand for our 
services ;' and private convenience or happiness must éver give wily 
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td the public good, Duty is the great business of a sed officer : all 
private considerations must give way ty it, however painful,’ Have 
you not often heard,’ says he, in another letter, ‘ that salt water and 
absence always wash away love? Now I am such a heretic as not 
to belieye that faith; for behold, every morhing I have had six pails 
of salt water-poured upon my head, and hates of finding what sea- 
men say to be. trae, it goes on so contrary to the prescription, that 
yeu may, perhaps, seé me before the fixed time.’ More frequently 
is ¢orrespondénce’ breatlied a deeper strain: ¢ To Write letters to 
you," says he, * is the greatest pleasure [ feel to receiving them 
m you. What T experience when I read such as £ am sure are 
the pure sentiments of your heart, my poot tanijot express + 
nor, indeed, would I give much. fot any pen er head which eduld:éx- 
press fedlings of that kind, Absént frem you, I feel no& pleasure: it 
is you who are every thing to me. Without you,l care:not-for this 
world; for I have found, lately, nothing in it but.vexation and trou- 
ble. 'Fhese are my present sentiments, God Almighty grant they 
may never change! Nor do I think they will. Indeed there is, ag 
far as human knowledge can judge, a méral cettainty that they 
not: for it must be real affection that brings us together } not interest 
or compulsion.’ Such were the feelings, and such the sensé of duty, 
with which Nelson became a husband.’ 


Nelson returnéd to England in 1788 undér a sense of iit: 
usages He'thought, aud justly im our opinion, that sufficient 
countenance and. credit were not givea hun. for-his manly oppor 
sition to peculators m the Wést ladies’: the followmg reflection 
Which oceurred to him ander those feelings, throw, a stroiig light 
both upon the energy and the deficiencies of his character; 


suid he, ‘must still buffet the waves in search of -iwhat? Alas! 
that they called honéur fs how thvught of no more. My fortuite, 
God knows, is growh Worse for the service > 80 tnuch for serving my 
country! But the devil, évet willing to tempt the virtuous, ‘has. 
made me offer, if any ships Should be sent to-destroy his majesty ef 
Moroceo’s port, to be there, I heave invariably laid déwn, and fol- 
lowed close, a plan. ef what ought to be uppermost in. the breast 
of an officer,—that it is much better to serve an ungrateful country,” 
than to give up hisown fame.’ Posterity will do hun jastice.. An 
uniform course of horour and integrity seldond fiils of} bringing a 
inan to the goal of fame at last.” 


The design, however, against the: Barbary states’ was laid 
aside, and Nelson, with his wife, retired to -his father’s house 
in the county of Norfolk. He took up his abode at the parsonage, 
and amused. hinself with the parsuits and sports of the country; 
—farming the ghcbe, gardeting, coursing, and even, as, Mr. 
Southey says, berds’-nesting with his wife. “Neither she, how- 
éver, nor any one else, would follow him on -his shooting ex- 
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cursions; for he always carried his gun upon the full cock, as if 
| going to board an enemy, and the moment'a bird rose he let fly, 
: | without ever putting the piece to his shoulder. His having once 
| shot a partridge was, therefore, a remarkable event in the family. 
| It was also his great ambition at this time to possess a poney, 
| and resolved to purchase one, he went to a fair for the purpose ; 
| having secured his prize, he rode it home, expatiating with great 
glee to his wife upon all its excellencies.” It is interestmg to 
| contemplate the repose of the hero during four years of these 
| simple occupations, from, which he arose at the breaking out of 
| the French war, refreshed, and well prepared for the great part 
| which he was about to sustai. ; | | 
| _ Mr. Southey’s political paradoxes are sometimes rather stale 
: and revolting. When they take this character they are as safe » 
| from us as the partridges from Nelson’s gun. We have neither 
| strength nor leisure to follow game so wild as his. We will, 
8 therefore, leave him in supreme content with his notable position, 
that “the check given by England to the revolutionary impulse - 
4 of French principles in the other states of Europe, (or, as Mr. 
Li | Southey terms them, in the rotten governments of the continent) 
il prevented their acquiring that strength which would have made 
if them the rivals, rather than the prey, of France.” 
| There is so thin a partition between Mr. Southey’s poetry and 
| his prose, that we scarcely know to which department of the 
mi brain to refer this frantic hypothesis: to save the credit of his 
me | sober senses, we will be charitable enough to give it to that which 
is dedicated to fiction. | 
| | Upon the breaking out of the war, Nelson was appointed to 


HA the Agamemnon of 64 guns, and sent to the Mediterranean un- 
on der Lord Hood—a station well calculated to please a man, one 
of of whose principal instructions to his midshipmen was, “ to hate 
ae a Frenchman as he would the devil.” Here his active powers 
: were brought into full play. He was in one short year on pub- 
a | lic duty at Naples, (fatal Naples!) at Tunis, and at Corsica, dis- 
| tinguished wherever he went, and peculiarly distinguished at the 
sieges of Bastia and of Calvi, both of which were taken prin- 
cipally by his energy and skill, and, on both occasions, his ser- 
vices were entirely overlooked and unrewarded, his name being 
even omitted in the list of the wounded, although he lost an eye 


at the latter siege. His feelings on these occasions were vented 
in the following expressions :-— 


7 ‘* One hundred and ten days I have been actually engaged at sea 
og and on shore against the enemy; three actions against ships, two 
1) against Bastia in my =e four boat actions, and two villages taken, 
4 and twelve sail of ve burnt. I do not know that any one has 
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done more: I have had the comfort to be always applauded by my 
commander in chief, but never to be rewarded: and what is more 
mortifying, for services in which [ have been wounded, others have 
been praised, who, at the same time, were actually in bed far from 
the scene of action, They have not done me justice, But never 
inind, I’!l have a gazette of my own,” P. 120. 


That his words would:have been gloriously verified in this 
very year, 1795; had he bee inthe station of Admiral tlotham 
at the time of his: engagement with the Toulon fleet, we entertam 
not the smallest doubt; and we believe it is now generally ac- 
knowledged, that the peerage of that noble and gallant admiral 
would not have been the less deservedly earned had he listened’ 
to Nelson’s suggestions on that occasion. 

At length a»solidimark of distinction was conferred on him by 
the government Of hisicouatry.. He was made colonel of marines’ 
in 1795, and iteamé jgood season to relieve his spirits, repining 
at the cold \requital ofthis services. 
_ After an active andwvery anxious period of service on the coast 
of Italy, and after witnessing with a heavy heart the evacuation 
of Corsica, which hieshad so largely contributed to acquire for 
the crown of England, the time at length arrived when Nelson, 
though he did not:exactly earn “a gazette for himself,” ac- 
quired, by ‘his,skill and bravery'a place'second to none in that 
penned by Karl St. Vincent’s, on occasion of the victory from: 
which he took chis tithe. In this ‘action he commanded a squa- 
dron as'conmodore: © His promptitude in seizing the favourable 
moment, though contrary to the admiral’s signal, the bravery 
with -whiely «he: fought “aud conquered’ against’ tremendously 
unequab anders, contest’ whicli he called only apparently 
unequal, “his -anprecédented feat of boarding an’ enemy’s first 
rate, and from the deck of that, when in coniplete possession, 
instantly boardmg the Spanish’ admiral’s ship which was lying. 
alongside, ‘are circumstances too’ well known to néed repetition. 

After the action:Lord St. Vincent took Inm im’ his ‘arms on the 
quarter-deck, andisaid; he could not sufficiently thank him. He 
received: the order of the bath, the freedom of thé*city of Nor 
wich, to which ‘lie :présented the Spatiish adisiral’s Sword ; and, 
what gavevhim equal delight, the following letter from his 

“«¢T thank my God,’ said this respectable man, ‘ with all the power 
of a grateful soul, for the mercies he has most graciously bestowed 
on me in preserving you. Not only my few acquaintance here, but 
the people in general, met me at every corner with such handsome’ 
words, that | was obliged to retire from the public eye. The height 
of glory to,which your professional judgment, united with a proper 
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degree of bravery, guarded by Providence, has raised you, few sons, 
my dear child, attain to, and fewer fathers live to see. Tears of joy 
have involuntarily trickled down my furrowed cheeks: who could 
stand the force of such general congratulation? ‘The name and 
services of Nelson have sounded throughout this city of Bath—from 
the common ballad-singer to the public theatre.’”” P. 178. 


_ The first considerable exploit of Sir Horatio Nelson, now 
become (1797) a rear admiral, was the unsuccessful attack 


upon Teneriffe, where it is well recollected that he lost his right 
arm. 


_ For the public details of this affair, so often and so accurately 
detailed, we shall substitute the following account of the circum- 
stances immediately relating to the heroic commander :— 


- “In the act of stepping out of the boat, Nelson received a shot 
through the right elbow, and fell; but, as he fell, he caught the 
sword, which he had just drawn, in his left hand, determined never 
to part with it while he lived, for it had ais to his uncle, Cap- 
tain Suckling, and he valued it like a relic. Nisbet, who was close 
to him, placed him at the bottom of the boat, and laid his hat ever 
the shattered arm, lest the sight of the blood, which gushed out in 
| great abundance, should increase his faintness. He then examined 
the wound; and taking some silk handkerchiefs from his neck, 
| bound them round tight above the lacerated vessels, Had it not 
been for this presence of mind in his son-in-law, Nelson must have 
| perished. One of his bargemen, by name Lovell, tore his shivt into 


shreds, and made a sling with them for the broken limb... They then 
collected five other seamen, by whose assistance they succeeded, at 
length, in. getting the boat afloat; for it grounded with the falling 
tide. Nisbet took one of the oars, and ordered the steersman to go 
close under the guns of the battery, that they might be safe from its, 
tremendous fire. Hearing his voice, Nelson roused himself, and 
desired to be lifted up in the boat, that he might look about him. 
Nisbet raised him up; but nothing could be seen, except the firin 
of the guns on shore, and what could be discerned by their flashes 
upon the stormy sea. In a few minutes, a general shriek was heard 
from the crew of the Fox, which had received a shot under water, and 
went down. Ninety-seven men were lost in her; eighty-three were 
saved, many by Nelson himself, whose exertions on this. occasion - 
greatly increased the pain and danger of his wound. The first ship 
which the boat could reach happened to be the Seahorse; but 
nothing could induce him to go on board, though he was-.assured, 
that if they attempted to row to another ship, it might be at the risk 
of his life. ‘I had rather suffer death,’ he ‘replied, ‘ than alarm 
) Mrs. Freemantle, by letting her see me in this state, when I can’ 
oe give her no tidings whatever of her husband.’ They pushed on for 
ot the Theseus, When they came along-side, he peremptorily refused 
allassistance in getting on board, so impatient was he that the -boat ‘ 
should return, in hopes that it might save a few more from the Fox.’. 
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He desired to have only a single rope thrown over the side, which 
he twisted round his left hand, saying, ‘ Let me alone: I have yet 
my legs left, and one arm. Tell the surgeon to make haste, and get 
his instruments. I know I must lose my right arm; so the sooner it 
is off the better.’ The spirit which he displayed in jumping up the 
ship's side astonished every body.” P. 188. 


The failure of this enterprize, and the loss of his limb, seem 
to have renewed in his mind those feelings of despondency con- 
cerning his fame and his future prospects, to which he was ever 
prone. He thouzht a left-handed admiral likely to be con- 
sidered an useless burthen; that he would be laid upon the shelf— 
would go hence, and bé no more seen, ‘This, perhaps, may 
partly be ascribed to the weakness induced by the pain and ir- 
ritation of his wound, which obliged him to return to England. 
But here he soon found that his fears were perfectly groundless. 
Every flattering attention was showered down upon him’by all 
ranks of his countrymen, and he received a pension of 1000/. a 
year. ‘The customary memorial on this occasion exhibited a 
singular enumeration of services; and we well remember the 
effect which it produced in society at the period of its pub- 
lication in the newspapers. It stated that he had been in four 
actions with the fleets of the enemy; in three actions with’ boats 
employed in cutting vessels out of harbour, in destroying others, 
and in taking towns: he had served on shore with the army four 
months, and commanded the batteries at the sieges of Bastia and 
Calvi: he had assisted at the capture of seven sail of the line, six 
frigates, four corvettes, and eleven privateers: taken and de- 
stroyed near fifty sail of merchant vessels; and actually been en- 
gaged against the enemy upwards of an hundred and twenty 
times; in which services he had lost his right eye and right arm, 
and been severely wounded and bruised in his body. 

He suffered severe pain for many months from the stump of 
his arm. And towards the end of the year, when he thought his 
health re-established, he sent the following form of thanksgiving 
to the minister of St. George's, Hanover Square :—“ An officer 
desires to return thanks to Almighty God, fer his’ perfect re- 
covery from a severe wound, and also for the many mercies be- 
stowed upon him.” ; 

- Upon going to demand smart money for the loss of his eye, a 
circumstance one would think sufficiently notorious, payment 
was refused until he could produce a certificate that the sight 
was actually lost. A little irritated at this piece of formality, he. 
took a characteristic and humorous revenge. He procured the 
requisite certificate from a surgeon, but took we also at the same 
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time for the foss of his arm, which he exhibited with perfect 
ood humoar to the meredulous man of office. 

Early in the year 1798 Sir Horatio Nelson hoisted his flag in 
the Vanguard, rejoined Lord St. Vincent off Cadiz, and was im- 
inediately dispatched into the Mediterranean with a small squa- 
dron to ascertain the object of the great expedition fitting out at. 
‘Foulon under Buonaparte. While labouring under the effects 
of a, violent storm the French fleet sailed from ‘Toulon. Sir 
Horatio being reinforced by Earl St. Vincent with twelve sail of 
the best ships in his fleet, mmediately sailed in pursuit, but un- 
fortunately without frigates, as those which had been attached to 
him had been separated from him in the tempest, and had not 
been able to rejom him, ) 

Of his unsuccessful pursuit of the French fleet to the ex- 
tremity of the Mediterranean, having visited Alexandria without 
finding them there; of his return to. Syracuse, where, by the ex- 
ertions and influence of Sir Wilham and Lady Hamilton, he was: 
enabled to revictual and supply his fleet, so as to enable hin m 
time to renew the search, we shall not here speak. Vexed, how- 
ever, and disappointed as he was, says Mr. Southey, Nelson, 
with the true spirit of a hero, was still full of hope. “ Thanks 
to your exertions,” said he, writing to Sir Wilham and Lady 
Hamilton, “ we have victualled and watered; and surely water- 
ing at the fountain of Arethusa, we must have victory. We shall 
sail with the first breeze, and be assured, I will return either 
crowned with laurel or covered with cypress.’ He assured 
Earl St. Vincent, that if the French were above water, he would 
find them out. He still held his opinion that they were bound 
for Egypt; “ but,” said he, to the first lord of the Admiralty, “ be 
they bound to the Antipodes, vour lordship may rely that I will 
not lose a moment in bringing them to action.” 


“On the 25th of July he sailed from Syracuse for the Morea. 
Anxious beyond measure, and irritated that the enemy should so 
long have eluded him, the tediousness of the nights made him im-. 


pean: and the officer of the watch was repeatedly called on to let. 
im 


know the hour, and convince him, who measured time by his 
own eagerness, that it was not yet day-break. The squadron made, 
the gulf of Coron on the 2sth. Trowbridge entered the port, and 
returned: with intelligence that the French had been seen about 
four weeks before steering to the 8. E, from Candia. Nelson then 
determined immediately to return to Alexandria; and the British 
fleet accordingly, with every sail set, stood once more for the coast 
of Egypt. On the first of August they came in sight of Alexandria ; 
and at four in the afternoon, Captain Hood, in the Zealous, made 
the signal for the French fleet. For many preceding days Nelson: 
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had-hardly taken either sleep or food: he now ordered his dinner to 
be served, while preparations were making for battle; and when his 
officers rose from table, and went to their separate stations, he said 
to them: ¢ Before this time to-morrow I shall have gained a peerage, 
or Westminster Abbey.’”? P.218. 


Instead of repeating the often-repeated details of the action, 
we shall present our readers with the following passages :— 
Captain Berry, when he comprehended Sir Horatio’s design in 
his mode of attack, exclaimed with transport, “ If we succeed, 
what will the world say?’ Nelson replied, “ There is no ?f in 
the case: that we shall succeed, is certain: who may live to tell 
the story, is quite a different question.” ee] 

In the heat of the action Nelson received a severe wound from 


a piece of langridge shot, which was apprehended, even by him- . 


self, to be mortal. A large part of the skin of the forehead cut 
from the bone had fallen over his perfect eye, and left him in 
total darkness, and an immense effusion of blood ensued. When 
taken down, a surgeon’ quitted the poor fellow then under his 
hands to attend the admiral. “ No!” saidhe, “ I will take my 
turn with my brave fellows.” After his wound was dressed, 
though the surgeon peremptorily prescribed quiet, he found his 
way up to the quarter-deck again, upon the cry that the L’Orient 
was on fire, and even issued orders relating to boats for saving 
her crew. The victory, it is well known, was complete, and it 
is equally well known that honorary presents and congratulations 
—a peerage, snuff-boxes, freedoms, aigrettes, &c. &c. were 
showered down upon him with a profusion that must have satis- 
fied even his anxious and ambitious heart. His extreme anxiety 
to have full justice done to all the officers who served under him 
on this occasion, is characteristic of the honest and amiable 
disposition of the man, and well described in the work before 
us, 
_ Having disposed of his prizes, and left Captain Hood off 
Alexandria, he stood out to sea on the seventeenth day after the 
battle. 

Lord Nelson had now raised himself to that point of eleva- 
tion, where he stood, perhaps, the most important Englishmad 
(save one) of the day in which he lived. He now became a card 
worth playing in the hands of the selfish and the designing. 

With this observation we submit to the reader the followin 
extract, without making any apology for its length. _ Its intrinsic 
value, and the lively picture it conveys, are sufficient to justify 
its insertion, without any reference to its bearing on the subject 
before us. 


‘“‘ The kindest attentions of the warmest friendship were awaiting 
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him at Naples. ‘Come here,’ said Sir William Hamilton, ‘ for 
God’s sake, my dear friend, as soon as the service will permit you. 
A pleasant apartment is ready for you in my house, and Emma is 
Gates out for the softest pillows, to repose the few wearied limbs 
you have left.? Happy would it have been for Nelson if warm and 
careful friendship had been all that awaited him there! He himself 
saw at that time the character of the Neapolitan court, as it first 
struck an Englishman, in its true light: and when he was on the 
way, he declared that he detested the voyage to Naples, and that 
nothing but necessity could have forced him to it. But never was 
any hero, on his return from victory, welcomed with more heartfelt 
joy. Before the battle of Aboukir the court of Naples had been 
trembling for its own existence. The language which the directory 
held towards it was well described by Sir William Hamilton, as being 
exactly the language ofa highwayman. The Neapolitans were told, 
that Benevento might be added to their dominions, provided they 
would pay a large sum, sufficient to satisfy the directory; and they 
were warned, that if the proposal were refused, or even if there were 
any delay in accepting it, the French would revolutionize all Italy, 
The joy, therefore, of the court at Nelson’s success, was in pro- 
portion to the dismay from which that success relieved them. The 
queen was a daughter of Maria Theresa, and sister of Marie An- 
toinette. Had she been the wisest and gentlest of her sex, it would 
not have been possible for her to have regarded the French without 
hatred and horror: and the progress of revolutionary opinions, while 
it perpetually reminded her of her sister’s fate, excited no unrea- 
sonable apprehensions for her own. Her feelings, naturally ardent, 
and little accustomed to restraint, were excited to the highest pitch 
when the news of the victory arrived, Lady Hamilton, her con- 
stant friend and favourite, who was present, says, ‘ It is not possible 
to describe her transports: she wept, she kissed her husband, her 
children, walked franticly about the room, burst into tears again, 
and again kissed and embraced every person near her ; exclaiming, 
«© OQ brave Nelson! O God! bless and protect our brave deliverer ! 
O Nelson! Nelson! what do we not owe you! O conqueror— 
saviour of \taly! O that my swoln heart could now tell him person- 


ally what we owe tohim!”?’ She herself wrote to the Neapolitan am- — 


bassador at London upon the occasion, in terms which show the 
fulness of her joy, and the height of the hopes which it had excited. 
‘1 wish I could give wings,’ said she, ‘ to the bearer of the news, 
and, at the same time, to our most sincere gratitude. The whole of 
the sea coast of Italy is saved; and this is owing alone to the ge- 
nerous English. This battle, or to speak more correctly, this total 
defeat of the regicide squadron, was obtained by the valour of this 
brave admiral, seconded by a navy which is the terror of its enemies. 


The victory is so complete, that [ can still scarcely believe it: and - 


if it were not the brave English nation, which is accustomed to per- 
form prodigies by sea, I could not persuade myself that it had 
happened, It would have moved you to have seen all my children, 
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boys and girls, hanging on my neck, and crying for joy at the happy 


news.—Recommend the hero to his master: he has filled the whole 
of Italy with admiration of the English. Great hopes were enter- 
tained of some advantages being gained by his bravery, but no one 
could look for so total a destruction, All here are drunk with 
joy.’ 
ri * Such being the feelings of the royal family, it may well be sup- 
posed with what delight, and with what honours, Nelson would be 
welcomed, Early on the 22d of September, the poor wretched 
Vanguard, as he called his shattered vessel, appeared in sight of 
Naples. The Culloden and Alexander had preceded her by some 
days, and given notice of her approach. Many hundred boats and 
barges were ready to go forth and meet him, with music and 
streamers, and every demonstration of joy and triumph, Sir Wil- 
Kiam and Lady Hamilton led the way in their state barge. They had 
seen Nelson only for a few days four years ago, but they then per- 
ceived in him that heroic spirit which was now so fully and glo- 
riously manifested to the world, Emma, Lady Hamilton, who from 
this time so greatly influenced his future life, was a woman whose 
personal accomplishments have seldom been equalled, and whose 
powers of mind were not less fascinating than her Merde She was 
passionately attached to the queen; and by her influence the British 
fleet had obtained those supplies at Syracuse, without which, Nelson 
always asserted, the battle of Aboukir could not have been fought; 
During the long interval which passed before any tidings were re- 
ceived, her anxiety had been hardly less than that of Nelson himself, 
while pursuing an enemy of whom he could obtain no information ; 
and when the tidings were brought her by a joyful bearer open- 
mouthed, its effect was such, that she fell like one who had been 
shot, She and Sir William had literally been made ill by their hopes 
and fears, and joy at a catastrophe so far exceeding all that they had 
dared to hope for. Their admiration for the hero necessarily pro- 
duced a degree of proportionate gratitude and affection ; and when 
their barge came alongside the Vanguard, at the sight of Nelson 
Lady Hamilton sprang up the ship’s side, and exclaiming, O God! 
is it possible! fell into his arms,—more, he says, like one dead than 
alive. He described the meeting as ‘ terribly affecting.’ These 
friends had scarcely recovered from their tears, when the king, who 
went out to meet en three leagues ‘in the royal barge, came on 
board and took him by the hand, calling him his deliverer and pre- 
server; from all the boats around he was saluted with the same ap- 
pellations ; the multitude who surrounded him when he landed, 
repeated the same enthusiastic cries; and the lazzaroni ye es 
their joy by holding up birds in cages, and giving them their iberty 
as he passed. Bsr 
‘* His birth-day, which occurred a week after his arrival, was cele- 
brated with one of the most splended fétes ever beheld at Naples. 
But, notwithstanding the splendour with which he was encircled, 
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and the flattering honours with which all ranks welcomed -him,, 
Nelson was fully sensible of the depravity, aswell as weakness, of 
those by whom he was surrounded. ‘ What precious moments,’ 
said he, ‘ the courts of Naples and Vienna are losing! Three months 
would liberate Italy ; but this court is so enervated, that the happy. 
moment wil! be lost. Iam very unwell; and their miserable conduct 
is not likely to cool my irritable temper. It/is a country of fiddlers 
and poets, whores and. sgoundrels.’. This sense of their ruimous 
weakness he always retained; nor was he ever blind to the mingled 
folly and treachery of the Neapolitan ministers, and the complication 
of iniquities under which the country groaned: but he insensibly, 
under the influence of Lady Hamilton, iormed an affection for the. 
court, to whose misgovernment the miserable condition of the coun 
try was so greatly to be imputed.” Vol. ii. p, 3. areal? 

Having made this extract, we shall once for all declare, that 
we feel it impossible to pursue the baneful influence of ‘the 
witchery which now began to be practised upon the affections of 
this great commander :—an influence which led to the degradation 
of his moral character ; and which attacked his fame and honour 
where alone they were assailable: our hearts and hands refuse 
the task: they refuse either to point a moral at the expence of 
Nelson’s fame, or to outrage religion and the best interests of 
our species, by relating with the measured indignation of Mr. 
Southey, the apostacy of a Christian hero from the principles of 
that peerless character—effected by blandishments addressed to 
a romantic mind intoxicated with glory. pes tt 

For this weakness we throw ourselves on the mercy of our 
readers, and as our remaining space necessarily warns us to cur- 
tail something, we are resolved to omit every thing connected 
with the private life and attachments of Lord Nelson from this 
period, although we are sensible that we are thereby precluding 
ourselves from noticing many of what will be esteemed by 
some readers the most entertaining parts of the work under 
review. 

This resolution will confine the remainder of this article to 
the expeditions to Copenhagen, and to Boulogne, and the bat- 
tle of Trafalgar. 3 
__ "The expedition to the Baltic against the armed neutrality was 
likely to produce contingencies of a desperate and decisive nature; 
peculiarly suited to the character and talents of Lord Nelson :-— 
yet, what is very extraordinary, he was placed only second in 
command, under a very worthy veteran admiral of the old school. 
The’ ardour of Lord Nelson in pressing on the commander in 
chief; in overcoming as far as was possible the intricacies of the 


road of Copenhagen ; his skill in profiting by the favourable 
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moment of victory ; and his humanity to the wounded Danes who. 
lay at his mercy, are well described by Mr. Southey. 

That the battle of Copenhagen was a complete, though a 
dearly purchased victory on the part of England, we have not the: 
slightest doubt. That it might possibly have ended otherwise 
had the contest been prolonged, is a supposition which, so far 
from derogating from the merit of the commander, displays in. 
all its perfection one of the highest qualities with which a com- 
mander can be endowed. . 

It is true our fleet was much crippled—but it is equally true 
that the Danes were much more so ;—and that of all their de- 
fences, two batteries only remained to them unsilenced and 
undestroyed. Whatever sentiments may have been entertained 
at a distance from the scene of action, there was but one 
opinion on the spot;—as is fully testified by the following 
letters, which have never yet been printed. We are’ the 
more readily induced to lay them before our readers, as the 
first contains a curious specimen of direct diplomacy with the 
immediate head of a government without the intervention and 
disguise of accredited agency ;—and the others detail more fully 
than we have any where else seen detailed, the ruling motives of 
Lord Nelson in all his conduct relating to the armistice. They 
were addressed at the periods of their respective dates to a per- 
son of official rank in England. 


(Original, Letter I.) 


“‘ St. George, April 4th, 1801, 
«¢ My DEAR SIR, Copenhagen Roads, 


‘It was by your own desire that I trouble you with a letter, 
after having tried the contest afloat with Denmark. I shall not 
trouble you with a history of battles: suffice it to say, as far as we 
could, we have, by the blessing of God, been completely victorious, 
Circumstances threw me in the way of communicating with the 
Prince Regent of Denmark, and it has led to some messages passin 
between the shore and Sir Hyde Parker. I own I do not build 
much hopes on the success of negociation, as it appears Clearly to 
me, that Denmark would at this moment renounce all her alliances 
to be friends with us, if fear was not the preponderating considera<« 
tion. Sir Hyde Parker thought that probably some good might 
arise if I went on shore to converse with his royal highness ; I there- 
fore went yesterday at noon, dined in the or sa and after dinner 
had a conversation of two hours alone with the prince; that is, no 
minister was present: only his Adjutant General Lindholm was in 
the room. His royal highness began the conversation by saying how 
happy he was to see me, and thanked me for my humanity to the 
wounded Danes. I then said, ‘ It was to me, and would be the great- 
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est affliction to every man in England, from the king to the lowest 

erson, to think that Denmark fired on the British flag, and became 
eagued with her enemies,’ His royal highness stopped me by 
saying that Admiral Parker had declared war against Denmark: 
this I denied, and requested his royal highness to send for the 

apers, and he would find the direct contrary; and that it was the 

urthest from the thoughts of the British admiral. I then asked if 
his royal highness would permit me to speak my mind freely on 
the present situation of Denmark? In which he having acquiesced, 
I stated to him the sensation which was caused in England by such 
an unnatural alliance with the furious enemies of England. His 
answer was, ‘ that when he made the alliance it was for the protection 
of their trade ; that Denmark would never be the enemy of Eng- 
Jand, and that the Emperor of Russia was not the enemy of England 
when this treaty was formed: that he never would join Russia 
against England ; and his declaration to that effect was the cause of 
the emperor’s (I think he said) sending away his minister; that 
Denmark was a trading nation, and had only to look to the protec- 
tion of its lawful commerce.’ _ His royal highness then enlarged on 
the impossibility of Danish ships under convoy having on board any 
contraband trade ; but to be subjected to be stopped, even a Danish 
fleet, by a pitiful privateer, and that she should search ail the ships, 
and take out of the fleet any vessels she might please, was what 
Denmark could not permit. To this my answer was simply, ‘ what 
occasion for convoy to fair trade?’ To which he answered, ‘ that no 
commander could tell what contraband goods might be in his con- 
voy.’ I then said, ‘suppose that England (which she never will) 
were to consent to this freedom of navigation, I will tell your royal 
highness what the result would be—ruin to Denmark; for her 

resent commerce with the warring powers is half the neutral carry- 
ing trade; and any merchant in Copenhagen would tell your royal 
highness that if all this freedom were allowed, Denmark would not 
have more than the sixth part: for that the state of Pappenburgh 
was as good as Denmark in that case, and would soon say—We 
will not be stopped in the Sound, our flag is our protection :—and 
Denmark would then lose a great source of her present revenue, 
and the Baltic would soon change its name to the Russian Sea.’ 
He said this was a delicate subject; to which I replied, that his 
royal highness had permitted me to speak out. , 

** Fe then said, ‘ Pray answer me a question ; for what is the British 
fleet come into the Baltic??. My answer, ‘to meet a most formidable 
and unprovoked coalition against Great Britain.’ He then went on 
to say, ‘ that his uncle had been deceived ; that it was a misunder- 
standing; and that nothing should ever make him take part against 
Great Britain; for that it could not be his interest to see us crushed, 
nor, he trusted, ours to see him crushed.’ To this I acquiesced. I 
then said ‘there could not be a doubt of the hostility of Denmark; 
for if her fleet had been joined with Russia and Sweden, they 
would assuredly have gene inte the North Sea, menaced the coast 
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of England, and probably have joined the French if they had been 
able.’ His a highness said, his ships never should join any 
power against England; but it required not much argument to catisfy 
him he could not help it. Speaking of the pretended union of the 
northern powers, I could not help saying, ¢ that his royal highness 
must be sensible that it was nonsense to talk of a mutual protection 
of trade with a power who had none; and that he must be sensible 
that the Emperor of Russia would never have thought of offering to 
protect the trade of Denmark, if he had not had hostility against 
Great Britain.’ He said repeatedly, ‘1 have offered to-day, and do 
offer, my mediation between Great Britain and Russia,’—My answer 
was, ‘A mediator must be at peace with both parties; you must settle 
your matter with Great Britain at present; you are leagued with 
our enemies, and are considered naturally as a part of the effective 
force to fight us.” ‘Talking much on this subject, his royal high- 
ness said, ‘ What must I do to make myself equal ??—A. ‘ Sign 
an alliance with Great Britain, and join your fleet to ours.’— 
H. R. H. * Then Russia will go to war with us, and my desire, as 
a commercial nation, is to be at peace with all the world” _I told 
him, ‘ he knew the offer of Great britain, either to join us or dis- 
arm.’ ‘§ Pray, Lord Nelson, what do | call disarming?? My 
answer was, * that I was not authorized to give an opinion on the 
subject, but I considered it as not having on foot any force beyond 
the customary establishment.’ ‘ Do you consider the guardships 
in the Sound as beyond that common establishment?" *¢ I do not,* 
* We have always had five sail of the line in the Cattegat and coast 
of Norway.’ ‘Iam not authorized to define what is exactly dis- 
arming; but I do not think such a force will be allowed’/— 
H.R. H. * When all Europe is in such a dreadful state of con- 
fusion, it is absolutely necessary that states should be on their 
guard.’—* Your royal highness knows the offer of England, to 
keep twenty sail of the line in the Baltic.” He then said, ‘I am 
sure my intentions are very much misunderstood.’ ‘To which I 
replied, ‘ that Sir Hyde Parker had authorized me to say, that upon 
certain conditions his royal highness might have an opportunity of 
explaining his sentiments at the court of London. I am not author- 
ized to say on what conditions exactly.’ * But what do you think ?” 
‘ First, a free entry of the British fleet into Copenhagen, and the 
free use of every thing we may want from it—’ before I could get 
on he replied quick—* Zhat you shall have with pleasure.’ ‘The 
next is, whilst this explanation is Boing on, a total suspension of 
your treaties with Russia. These | believe are the foundations on 
which Sir Hyde Parker only can build other articles for his justifi- 
cation in suspending his orders, which are plain and positive,” 
His royal highness thei desired me to repeat what I had said, 
which having done, he thanked me for my open conversation, and 
having made an apology if I had said any thing which he might 
think too strong, his royal highness very handsomely did the 
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same, and we parted; he saying, ‘ that he hoped we would cease 
from hostilities to-morrow : on such an important occasion he:must 
call a council.’ My reception was such as 1 have always found it, 
far beyond my deserts. I saw Count Bernstoff for a 
moment, and could not help saying he had acted a very wrong part, 
in ny Opinion, in involving the two countries in the present melan- 
choly situation, for that our countries ought never to quarrel. I had 
not time to say more, as the prince sent for me, and Count Bernstoff 
was called the moment I came out of the room. The king’s brother 
and his son desired I might be presented to them, which { was, and 
then returned on board. Yesterday evening | received from Gene- 
ral-Adjutant Lindholm the English papers to March 24, with a 
hope that what I had said to the prince would make peace. I find 
all the country hate both the Russians and Swedes. Again begging 
your pardon for this long letter, L will only add, that Iam ever your 


most obliged 
NELSON & BRONTE.” 


(Original Letter, II.) 


Si. George, April 9, 1801. 
My DEAR SIR, 
‘«« Negociation is certainly out of my line; but being thrown 
into it, 1 have endeavoured to acquit myself as well as 1 was able, 
I trust you will take into consideration all the circumstances which 
have presented themselves to my view.—1, We have beat the Danes, 
2. We wish to make them feel that we are their real friends ; therefore 
have spared their town, which we can always set on fire ; and I do 
not think if we burnt Copenhagen it would have the eflect of attach- 
ing them to us; on the contrary, they would hate us. 3. They 
understand perfectly that we are at war with them for their treaty 
of armed neutrality made last year. 4, We have made them sus- 
pend the operations of that treaty. 5. Ithas given our fleet free sco 
to act against Russia and Sweden, which we never should have done 
although Copenhagen had been burned; for Sir Hyde Parker was 
determined not to leave Denmark hostile in his rear. 6. Our pass- 
age over the ground might have been very seriously interrupted by 
the batteries near Draco. 7. Every reinforcement, even a cutter, 
can join us without molestation ; and also provisions, stores, &c.&e, 
8. Great Britain is left with the stake of all the Danish property in 
her hands, her colonies, &c. if she refuses peace. 9. The hands of 
Denmark are tied, ours are free to act against her confederate allies. 
10. Although we might have burnt the city, 1 have my doubts 
whether we could their ships, All these considerations weighed 
deeply in my mind, added to which, we have shewn them that it 
was not because we feared fighting them that we negociated, but 
for the cause of humanity towards Denmark, and the wish to conci- 
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liate their affections. All these matters have affected my mind, nor 
shall I have a moment's rest till I know at Jeast that | am not thought 
to have done mischief. After we had forced the expression of the 
suspension of the treaty of armed neutrality, a point very dificult for 
fear of Russia, 1 said to the prince—* Now, Sir, this is settled, sup- 
pose we write peace instead of armistice ?? To which he replied— 
* That he should be happy to have a peace, but he must bring it 
about slowly, so as not to make new wars.’ He asked, ‘whether some 
method could not be thought of to prevent the mortifications to 
which ships of war with convoy were liable by being stopped?’ To 
which I answered ‘1 thought there might very easily.’ I did not 
enter further on the subject with him, although I did to his Adju« 
tant-General of the fleet, Lindholm, who seems much in his confi« 
dence. 

‘¢ My idea is, that no convoys shall be granted to any vessels bound 
to ports at war with us; and that if any such convoy is granted, it 
shall be considered as an act of hostility, And that if any vessel 
under convoy proceeds to an enemy of England’s port, the owners 
shall lose the value of his ship and cargo, and the master be severely 
punished, On these foundations I would build a prevention against 
future disputes. But all these matters I leave to wiser heads; and 
shall only assure you that I am truly, with the greatest respect, 
your most faithful and ebedient servant, 


NELSON & BRONTE.” 


*“ T have the pleasure to tell you that Count Bernstoff was too il 
to make me a visit yesterday; I had sent him a message to leave off 
his ministerial duplicity, and to recollect he had now British admi- 
rals to deal with, who came with their hearts in their hands. J hate 
the fellow, 

“‘ Colonel Stewart, a very fine, gallant man, will give you every 
information,” 


(Original Letter, ITT.) 


| *“« St. George, May 5, 1801. 
My prar sir, 

7 feel very much flattered by your truly kind letter, and 
also for the kind expressions you were so good as to send me by 
Colonel Stewart. I am sorry that the armistice is only approved 
under ad/ considerations. I own myself of opinion, that every part 
of the all was to the advantage of our king and country. _ I stated 
many of my reasons for thinking it advantageous. We knew not of. 
the death of Paul, or change of sentiment in the court of Prussia, if 
her sentiments are changed: my object was to get at Revel before — 
the frost broke up at Cronstadt, that the twelve sail of the line might 
be destroyed. 1 shall now go there as a friend, bat the two fleets" 
shall not form a junction, if not already accomplished, unless. my 
orders. permit it. My health is gone, and although 1 should be. 
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happy to try and hold out a month or six weeks longer, yet death 


is no respecter of persons. 1 own at present I should not wish to 
die a natural death ; but to the last believe me, dear Sir, 


Yours, &c. 
“NELSON & BRONTE.” 


The first lord of the Admiralty bestowed upon him unquali- 
fied approbation; the prime minister moved the thanks of 
the parliament; and the dignity of viscount was immediately 
conferred upon him. Still, however, some doubts as to the 
completeness of the victory hung over the minds of his country- 
men. In the words of Lord Nelson, “ they are never satisfied, 
either empty or full ;’—and we presume that the latter epithet 
was intended for the lord mayor and aldermen, who for some 
reason declined to vote their thanks for the victory off Copen- 
hagen. These misapprehensions naturally made Lord Nelson 
very anxious to place the merits and gallantry of the brave 
men who served their country on that day in their true light ; 
and we have before us several letters in which he successfully 
urges their claims to compensation for the prizes destroyed, and 
to the medals usually given to those concerned in brilliant vic-_ 
tories. He was also indefatigable in placing the circumstance 
of the flag of truce in its true light. 


“ Many,” says he, “ thought it was a ruse de guerre, and not 
quite justifiable ; my enemies, I believe, attributed it to a desire to 
have no more fighting, and few, very few, to the cause that I felt, 
and which I trust in God I shall retain till the last moment, Aw- 
manity. When my flag of truce went on shore, the Crown batteries 
and the batteries on Amak were firing at us, one half of their shot 
necessarily striking their own ships which had surrendered, and our . 
own fire did the same and worse ; for the surrendered ships had 
four of them got close together—it was a massacre. This caused 
re note. It was a sight which no real man could have enjoyed. I 
felt when the Danes became my prisoners I became their protec- 
tor, &c.&c, As to the armistice, I looked upon the northern league 
to be like a tree, of which Paul is the trunk, and Sweden and Den- 
mark the branches. If 1 can get at the trunk and hew it down, the 
branches will fall of course: but I may lop the branches, and yet not 


be able to fell the tree ; and my power must be weaker when its great- 


est strength is required. If we could have cut up the Russian fleet, 
that was my object. Denmark and Sweden deserved whipping— 
but Paul deserved exemplary punishment. I own I eonaaie the 
armistice as a wise measure; and 1 wish my reputation to stand 
upon its merits.” (MS. letter.) 


In the cover inclosing these reasons he writes If you and 
some other friends approve, I care not: I have dispersed the. 
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reasons to several hands, for I feel hurt. "Trusting that God 


Almighty will allow me to present myself at your door, | am, &c.” 
(MS. letter.) | 


The unsuccessful attempt upon the incipient flotilla at Bou- 
Jogne was the next service performed by Lord Nelson: but for this 
service, as Mr. Southey well observes, no Nelson was required. 


*¢ We had not at that time proved the superiority of our soldiers 
over the French; and the unreflecting multitude were not to be 
persuaded that an invasion could only be effected by numerous and 
powerful fleets. A general alarm was excited; and in condescen- 
sion to this unworthy feeling Lord Nelson was appointed to a com- 
mand extending from Orfordness to Beachy Head on both shores ;— 
a sort of service, he said, for which he felt no other ability than what 
might be found in his zeal.” Page 170, vol. ii. 


The following letter, written durmg a bombardment a few 
days before the principal attempt, contains his opinion of the 
danger arising from that formidable flotilla. 


(Original Letter, IV.) 


“© Medusa, off Bologne, August 4th, 1801. 
My DEAR SIR, 
‘«‘ ] think J may venture to assure you that the French army 
will not embark at Boulogne for the invasion of England. They are 
suffering this morning from allowing a collection of craft to be as- 
sembled in their port. Five vessels of different descriptions are 
sunk on the outside the pier by our shells, ‘They were all filled 
with heavy guns, and full of men: what damage has taken place 
inside the pier cannot be ascertained ; but judging from the outside 
we may suppose it considerable, 7 
‘“¢ Ever, my dear Sir, your, &c. 
“NELSON & BRONTE.” 


Of the principal attempt he writes, August 21, 1801.— 


‘¢ Had our boats in my late attempt arrived at the same moment, 
the whole would have come over to our shores, I purpose looking at 
Flushing, and, if possible, will go up and attack the ships.’ (This 
the great Nelson, upon investigation, thought impossible without too 
great arisk!) Lord St, Vincent tells me he hates councils—so 
do I—for when a man consults whether he shall fight, when he has 
the power.in his own hands, it is certain that his pa is against 
fighting. But that is not the case at present, and I own I do want. 


good counsel. Lord St. Vincent is for keeping the enemy closely 
blockaded ; but I see that they get along shore within their sand-. 
banks, and under their guns on the coast. Lord Hood is for keep- 
ing our. squadrons of defence stationary on our own shore, except 
light cutters, to give information of the enemy's movements ; for the 
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time is coming when a gale of west wind will disperse our light 
squadrons, Under Dungeness, Downs, Margate Road, and Hoseley 
Bay are good stations. When men of such good sense and such 
great sea officers differ so widely, is it not natural that I should wish 
he mode of defence to be well arranged by the mature considera- 
tion of men of judgment? I mean not to detract from my judg- 
ment; such as it is, it is well known. But I boast of nothing but 


my zeal; in that I will give way to no man upon earth.” (MS. let- 
ters.) | 


Again he writes, August 12, 1801. . 

_ © In my command I can tell you with truth that I find much zeal 
and good humour; and should Mr. Buonaparte put himself in our 
way, I believe he will wish himself even in Corsica, 1 only hope, if 

e means to come, that it will be before the 14th of September, for 
my. stamina is but ill suited for equinoctial gales and cold weather.” 
(MS. letters). 

The peace of Amiens was now concluded, and Lord Nelson, 
whose health was always bad when an object of glory was not 
full in view to animate his frame, came on shore diinost “ worn 
up,” as he said, and retired to his villa at Merton. 


(Original Letter, V.) 


“ Amazon, October 10th, 1801. 
My near 

«« Every wish of yours I shall always be happy in complying. 
with ; and were there a probable chance that even a boat of the ene- 
my’s could get into the Channel, [ should stay with pleasure ’till 
hostilities cease. But we are so covered that they cannot, if we all 
do our duty. After hostilities cease, the thing for me is over; but. 
if you cannot get a definitive peace, I shall be getting health again 
to.take up the cudgels; and in the good cause | hope to be able to 
be as fortunate as I have been the whole war. 


«“ NELSON & BRONTE.” 


Always warm in his country’s cause, his mind was ‘constantly 
at work for the benefit of the service. 

_ Upon first hearing of the preliminaries of peace he writes— 

“ | trust the tieaty will answer the expectation of the country, 
but | am aware of the necessity of all good men guarding against 

the influx of Frenchmen and their detestable principles into this 

happy country.” (MS. letters.) ! 

His confined come was also at this time a source of uneasi- 
ness to him, as appears from the letters in our possession. It 
would likewise have been a reproach to his country, had it 
not principally arisen from the large annuity granted by him to 
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Lady Nelson for her separate maintenance—a deficiency whith, 
under all the circumstances, the country was in no respect bowid 
to make good. ; 

His pensions for his victories, and for the loss of his limb and 
eye, together with his half-pay, amounted to about 3400/. a year; 
of which he gave 1800/. to Lady Nelson; 200/.,to his brother's 
widow; 150/. to educate his nephews; and paid 500/, interest 
for money borrowed ; leaving for himself only about 768. per 
annum, for charities necessary to Ins station, housekeeping, Be. 
besides his house and place at Merton; an mcome certainly too 
small, but which ought to be reckoned at 2500/. including 
Lady Nelson’s 18007. | 

But from these causes of vexation and remorse let us turn to 
the bright spots in this period of his history. On the 25th Octo- 
ber, 1802, when the first rumours of a renewal of hostilities be- 
gan to spread, he sent to government the following letter and 
plan for expeditiously manning the navy, which was followed up 
by another, suggesting all that was necessary to be done for ine 
proving the sailors’ condition while on service. 


{ Original Letter, VI.) 


“ Martin, October 25th, 1802. 
«© DEAR SIR, | 

“IT need scarcely tell you that my mind is ever at work for 
the honour and safety of our country; and therefore when these 
rumours of wars are flying about, it is natural that those who feel its 
I do should seriously reflect on the best mode of bringing our naval 
force into action. Last Thursday I saw Lord St. Vincent, and as I 
told him, having only one object in view+that of giving an early,and 
knock-down blow to our enemy, and getting again the blessings of 
peace, I ventured to throw out to those who were pleased to hear 
me such observations and little knowledge as I had; and that if 
any idea of mine was useful, he or any other man was heartily wel- 
come to it. Lord St. Vincent seemed to approve of my ideas. The 
plan I send you. It is simple in its execution, (but will have eppe- 
sition from some,) but bold, and if executed well, in my opinion, 
will be a blessing to the country. The chance of not finding you 

at home-made me write this letter; the subject of it flows from lov 

to my country. 
_ «© My earnest wish is, if we are foreed into a war, that it should 
be more vigorous and shorter than any we have yet waged. To ac- 
complish these points no exertion shall be wanting on the gen of, my 

- §¢ Dear Sir, your really attached friend, . 

“NELSON & BRONTE,” 


(Enclosure in the above.) | 


“ Under the providence of God, the safety, honour, and wealth of 
VOL. Vv. NO.1X, 
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this country chiefly depends on the navy. Therefore, whenever 
either of these are attacked, the quickest mode possible should be 
adopted to call forth this defence. 
__ “ Many have turned their thoughts to this subject, and as many 
plans have been proposed as there are points in the compass, One 
more may venture to be added. Those proposed have been all found- 
ed in a slow system, and of avoiding an impress ; mine is the contrary : 
bold, quick, and a measure so strong, that although it may not be pa- 
latable to all at the moment, yet in a week I expect the whole country 
will approve of it. I presume that my first assertion will be admitted, 
viz. That under the providence of God, this country chiefly depends 
on the navy. If not, throw aside my paper—it is not worth reading. 
Whatever objections may be made to my plan, 1 am ready, and I 
think able to defend it; therefore shall not be prolix by answering 
what interested people may object to it. 
“1. Not a soldier to be raised until the fleet is manned. 
‘2, An embargo to be laid on every port in the kingdom, N. B. 
No protections, of course, wanted. 
«3. The largest bounty offered. 
“<4, Every soldier, every magistrate, and every good man to exert 
themselves in taking up every sea-faring man in the united kingdom. 
** T shall only mention two descriptions of persons who will, if my 
lan be adopted, be forced to wish the speedy fitting out of the fleet. 
hose who wish to raise regiments and augment their regiments ; 
the other, the merchants, that commerce may go on again, 
“* As I have beiore stated that I feel myself ‘adequate to answer 
any objections that may be started, therefore I shall only say, in m 
onan *‘ do this,” and the fleet of England will be at sea, well 


manned, in a much shorter time than ever was known, 
“NELSON & BRONTE,” 


We trust that these original documents are not entirely devoid 
of interest and utility. But the length of this article calls aloud 


‘to us to hasten to a close. 


After one more visit to the Mediterranean, the scene of his 


former glories, where he invigorated, as far as in him lay, the 
‘renewed opposition to the French power and influence, and 
whence he chased the Toulon fleet to the West Indies and back 


again, he returned for the last time to England, after “ A cyl 


“which for its extent, rapidity, and perseverance, no parallel can 


be produced.” 


‘¢ Half around the sea-girt ball, 
The hunter of the recreant Gaul,’? 


_ After a few days feverish repose at Merton he again offered 
his services, which were accepted in the most handsome and 
gratifymg manner by Lord Barham, then at the head of the 


~ Admiralty. He was desired to refit the Victory, to choose his 
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own fleet and officers, and to proceed to the destruction of the 
combined fleets of France and Spain. He had certainly an 
impression on his’ mind that this cruise would be his last. He 
wrote to his brother that he knew the enemy “ meant to make a 
dead set at the Victory;” and he thus expressed the state of his 
feelings in his private journal upon setting off to join the fleet; 
and thus did the English people express theirs.—= 


““¢ Friday night, (Sept. 13,) at half past ten, I drove from dear 
dear Merton; where I left all which E hold dear in this world, to go 
to serve my’king and country.’ May the great God, whom I adore, 
‘enable me to fulfil the expectations of my country! and, if it is his 
good pleasure that I should return, my thanks will never cease being 
offered up to the throne of his mercy... If it is his good providence 
to cut short my days upon earth, I bow with the greatest submis- 
sion; relying that he will protect those so dear to me, whom I-may 
leave behind! His will be done! Amen! Amen! Amen!’ | 

‘“¢ Early on the following morning he reached Portsmouth ; and, 
having dispatched his business on shore, endeavoured to elude the 
populace by taking a by-way to the beach; but a crowd collected 
in his train, pressing forward, to obtain a sight of his face :—many 
were in tears, and many knelt down before him, and blessed him as 
he passed. England has had many heroes; but never one who so 
entirely possessed the love of his fellow-countrymen as Nelson. 
All men hawe that his heart was as humane as it was fearless; that 
there was not in his nature the slightest alloy of selfishness or cu- 
pidity ; but that, with perfect and entire devation, he served his 
country with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with-all his 
strength; and, therefore, they loved him as truly and as fervently 
as he loved England. They pressed upon the parapet, to gaze 
after him when his barge pushed off, and he returned their cheers 
by waving his hat. The sentinels, who endeavoured ‘to prevent 
them from trespassing upon this ground, were wedged among the 
‘crowd; and an officer, who, not very prudently upon such an occa- 
- sion, ordered them to drive the people down with their bayonets, 
was compelled’ speedily to retreat; for the people would no tbe 
debarred from gazing, till the last moment, upon the hero, the 
darling hero of England.” 


The battle of ‘Trafalgar and the affecting story of the hero’s 
death are yet fresh in the recollection of every Englishman. It 
will flourish green anc vigorous so long as Britain stands erect 
among the nations and her language exists in the world. More 
than nine years have now rolled over our heads since the event, 
and the absolute freedom of the ocean from the contamination 
of a French fleet during the whole period, evinces that the hero 
lived long enough effectually to perform his work,, Every 
honour that could be conferred by a grateful nation upon, his 
memory and upon his family were profusely honpent upon them, 
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A pompous and public funeral was decreed ; anid when at his 
interment under the centre of the dome of St. Paul’s, the ensign 
of the Victory was about to be lowered into the grave, the im- 
mense crowd which filled the place with one accord rushed upon 
the relic, tore it into a million of pieces, that each might preserve 
fragment while he lived. 


‘* The people of England,” as Mr. Southey eloquently remarks, 
“grieved that funeral ceremonies, public monuments, and post- 
humous rewards were all which they could now bestow on HIM whom 
the king, the legislature, and the nation alike have delighted to 
honour; whom every tongue would have blessed; whose presence 
in every village, through which he might have passed, would have 
wakened the church bells, have given schoolboys a holiday, have 
drawn children from their sports to upon him, and old men from 
their chimney corner to look upon Saloon ere they died,”’ 


Such were the feelings of his countrymen. With respect to 
foreign nations, it is scarcely enough to say of his fame-—— 
| -- late nomen in ultimas 
Extendat oras; qua medius liquor 


Secernet Europen ab Afro 
‘Qua tumidus rigat arva Nitus, 


Art. X.—A Sermon preached at the Parish Church of Christ's 
Church, Newgate Street, on Thursday, May 6, 1813, before 
the Prayer Book and Homily Society, instituted by Members 
of the established Church, being their first Anniversary. By 

e Rev. J. W. Cunningham, M.A. Vicar of Harrow on the 
Hill, and late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Also, the Report of the. Committee to the Annual Meeting, 
held on the same Day. Printed by Order of the General 
Meeting. London: published for the Society by their Agents, 
Taylor and Hessey, where Subscriptions and Donations are 

received, and which is the Society’s Depository, 93, Fleet 
_ Street, as well as at J. Hatchard’s, 190, Piccadilly. 1813. 


Tue British Review has not been an idle spectator of ‘those 
efforts, exceeding all human expectation, which, within these 
few years, have been used for multiplying and diffusing the Holy 
Scriptures. That so soon after the Bible had been encountered 
by its most artful enemy with a more pernicious success than 
had attended any former attacks upon: it, and: infidelity had 
thrown off the garb of the philosopher to assume a popular and 
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even plebeian dress, the better to mtroduce itself into the cottage 
of the peasant, the boldness of sending forth the Bible to justify 
itself, and out-face its accuser, added to the almost miraculous 
conjunction of all ranks, sects, and characters, im one great 
catholic effort to spread it over the globe, was an occurrence 
too like a peculiar operation of the Divine Will not to rivet our 
attention upon the stupendous spectacle. | 
Being persuaded that from the same source whence the com- 
mand to search the Scriptures originated, assistance in the prose- 
cution of that search would be afforded us, we have always 
regarded the mere diffusion of the Bible in its “ naked majesty,” 
as an object of incalculable benefit. We have always 
upon the Bible, when put entire and pure into the hands of a man 
endued with the proper disposition which should be brought to 
the perusal of it, as a most excellent commentary upon itself. 
When its contents could only transpire through the mouths of 
teachers, they were liable to be partially selected for supporting 
particular tenets; but when the whole book is read with a proper 
consideration of it as a whole, in which the parts were designed 
to afford to each other reciprocal explanation, the too literal, 
fond, or forced interpretation or application .of particular pass- 
ages is subdued and softened mto a mild and compounded 
belief, in which the great articles of the Christian system are 
harmoniously intermixed. Yet notwithstanding this persuasion 
of the benefits to be expected from the catholic dispersion of 
the Scriptures alone, we have not been insensible to the import 
ance of following up the holy gift with holy counsel. In a word, 
we have considered the plan as drawing after it an mdispensable 
obligation upon those who have received the blessing of a 
religious education, to give every help to the illiterate possessor 
of this book, towards understanding and applying its contents. 
Again, though we have never thought that the distribution of 
the Bible was to be discountenanced because the vast numbers 
that were poured forth from all denominations of Christians could 
not be made to coalesce in a common effort to spread together 
with the book acknowledged by all, the system of practical 
worship adopted only by one though perhaps the largest, and 
certainly the most constitutional, of those denomimations; still we 
have ardently desired to see a separate and independent society 
start into being, for the sole purpose of diffusmg among the 
poorer classes the Liturgy of the church of England, and among 
all classes the Homilies of that church composed by its great. 
and venerable founders. ‘The event has happened as we wished- 
A Prayer Book and Homily Society, instituted by members of 
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the church of England, has started into being—the sixth day of 
May last was their first anniversary ; and we have read with feel~ 
ings of delight the modest, sensible, and encouraging Report of 
the Committee to the Annual Meeting, first assembled on the 
That such a scheme should have to encounter opposition 
from without, is not at all a subject of surprise. ‘That some de~. 
scriptions of dissenters should oppose. it, is perfectly natural. 
Nor are we astonished at discovering that it does not find favour. 
with many stout champions of church orthodoxy; not even with 
all those whose objection to the Bible Societies was grounded 
on their alleged neglect of the Common Prayer-book. ‘These 
circumstances do not at all shake our confidence in the ultimate 
success of this institution. A society of angelic spirits, with 
human happiness full in their view, and God for their patron, 
would be charged with officiousness by men living at their ease, 
with hypocrisy by men of pleasure, with enthusiasm by the care- 
less, and with informality by the punctilious.. Every institution 
designed to promote the good of mankind is militant like the 
church itself; and he who trembles before man, is a bad soldier 
in the cause of God. 
The great danger to which such institutions are exposed 
arises from within. Societies are weak not from external pres- 
sure, but from internal principles of dissolution. Such principles, 
however, do not exist in this society. There is but one object, 
and that object is exactly defined. All the views of its mem- 
bers, however various in their origin, or to whatever ulterior 
points they may be carried, agree in a common purpose, and as 
far as the society is collectively concerned, terminate there. The 
rays, however distinct or diversified, are forcibly drawn to a single 
focus. Dissonance of character, habits, or sentiments, cannot 
introduce faction into such a society. One sees nothing, there- 
fore, to extinguish its vitality but the want of zeal, and the want 
of funds. And against these we are to pray, and preach, and 
Strive. 
‘The Prayer-book has been called the “ Daughter of the 
Bible,” and nothing can better prove their relationship than 
the parallel progress with which their influence and diffusion. 
have proceeded. ‘The demand for Prayer-books has been found 
to keep pace with the multiplication of Bibles. The parent is 
hallowed in the features of the child, and together they form a 
just emblem of the awful relation in which we stand to the. 
Creator, and of the holy similitude in which we were fashioned. . 
With these sentiments in our hearts, it could not but give us. 
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sineere pleasure to see a society established under the auspices 
of some of the most virtuous men in the country, thus promulg-. 
ing itself to the world, and thus designating its views. 

“ ‘The Prayer Book and Homily Society,” of which it is the 
sole object to distribute gratis, and to circulate, at reduced prices, 
throughout the British empire, its colonies and dependencies, 
and particularly in his majesty’s navy and army, the authorized 
formularies of the united church of England and Ireland, with- 
out note or comment, viz. the Book of Common Prayer, in- 
cluding the Thirty-nine Articles; and the Homilies in separate 
sermons, or in an entire volume. . 
_ Although the funds of this excellent institution are not yet, 
we regret to say, ample enough to enable them to accomplish 
half what they wish, it appears by the report of their committee 
that the number of Prayer-books disposed of by the society im 
ten months was 3500. And for this exertion, under all cir- 
cumstances, we beg leave to be numbered among those who 
feel the sincerest gratitude. For a right understanding of the 
excellence of our Liturgy we cannot do better than recom- 
mend to our readers the truly admirable discourses upon that 
subject, preached before the University of Cambridge in 1811, 
by the Rev. Charles Simeon; from which it is impossible to 
forbear producing the following page or two, as a specimen of 
the ae perspicuity, and feeling, which characterize the 
whole. 

“ Let us look at the stated services of our church; les us call 
to mind all that we have heard or uttered, from the mtroductory 
sentences which were to prepare our minds, to the dismission 
prayer which closes the whole; there is nothing for shew, but 
all for edification and spiritual improvement. 1s humility the 
foundation of true piety? What deep humiliation is expressed in 
the General Confession, and throughout the Litany, as also in 
supplicating forgiveness after every one of the commandments, 
for our innumerable violations of them all! I¢ faith in the Lord 
Jesus Christ the way appointed for our reconciliation with God? 
We ask for every blessing solely in his name and for his sake ; 
and with the:holy vehemence of importunity we urge with him to 
the consideration of -all that he has done and suffered for us, as 
our plea for mercy ; and, at the Lord’s Supper, we mark so fully 
our affiance in his atoning blood, that it is impossible for any 
one to use those prayers aright, without seeing and feeling that 
‘there is no other name under heaven but his, whereby we can 

“ The same we may observe respecting the occasional services 
of our church, From our very. birth even to the: grave, our 
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church omits nothing that can tend to the edification of ite 
members. At our first introduction into the chureh, with what 
solemnity are we dedicated to God in our baptismal service! 
What pledges does our church require of our sponsors that we 
shall be brought up in the true faith and fear of God; and how 
earnestly does she lead us to pray for a progressive, total, and 
permanent renovation of our.souls! No sooner are we capable 
of receiving instruction than she provides for us, and expressly 
requires that we be well instructed in a catechism, so short that 
it burthens the memory of none, and so comprehensive that tt 
contains all that is necessary for our information at that early 
period of our life. ‘ When once we are taught by that to know 
the nature and extent of our baptismal vows, the church calls 
upon us to renew in our own person the vows that were formerly 
made for us in our. name; and in a service specially pre- 
pared for that purpose, leads us to consecrate ourselves to Ged, 
thus endeavourimg to confirm us in our holy resolutions, and to 
establish us im the faith of Christ.. Not content with having 
thus initiated, mstructed, and confirmed her members in the 
religion of Christ, the church embraces every occasion of in- 
stilling into our minds the knowledge and love of his ways. If 
we change our condition im life, we are required to come to the 
altar of our God, and there devote ourselves afresh to him, and 
implore his blessing, from which alone all.true happiness proceeds. 
Are mercies and deliverances vouchsafed to any, especially that 
great mercy of preservation from the pangs and perils of ehild- 
birth? the church appoints a public acknowledgment to be made 
to Almighty God, in the presence of the whole congregation, 
and provides a suitable service to that end. In like manner, for 
every public mercy, or in time of any public calamity, particular 
prayers and thanksgivings are provided for our use. In a time 
of sickness. there is also very particular provision made for our 
instruction and consolation: and even after death, when she can 
ho more benefit the deceased, the church labours to promote 
the benefit of her surviving members by a service the most 
solemn and impressive that ever was formed. Thus attentive is 
she to supply m every thing, as far as human endeavonrs can 
avail, our spiritual wants; being decent in her forms, but not 
superstitious; and strong in her expressions, but ‘not erroneous. 
Iu short, itis not possible to read the Liturgy with candous, and 
not to see that the welfare of our souls is the one object of the 
whole; and that the compilers of it had nothing in view, but 
that in all our works begun, continued, and ended in God, we 
should glorify his holy name.” 


- The sermon of Mr. Cunningham, which we have named at 
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the head of this article, has made a very interesting and beautiful 
application of the text in 1 Chronicles, 28th chapter, and 9th 
verse: ‘ Know thou the God of thy father.” To practise this 
advice of king David to his son and successor, Mr. Cunningham 
enforees the necessity upon the church of England of often 
recurring to her first principles, and these first priciples are, in 
his opinion, with most certainty to be found in the Homilies, of 
which the reputed authors were Cranmer, Latimer, Ridley, and 
Jewell, the founders of our holy church, and the great pillars of 
the protestant cause in these realms, | 
Mr. Cunningham’s three propositions are, “ 1st, That it is the 
wisdom and duty of churches, 7m general, often to go back to 
their first principles. Qdly. That this is espectally the wisdom 
and duty of our own church.  $dly. ‘That the society in question 
is an instrument well calculated to assist in the discharge of this 
duty.” And these propositions he has, in our judgment, com- 
gy succeeded in establishing. We are impressivel 


reminded 
y him of the happy effect praduced by the unexpected discovery 


of the sacred volume, containing the first principles of the 
religion of the Jews. “ Struck with the awful contrast between 
the engagements and the character of his people, the monarch, 
it is said, ‘ rent his clothes, and turned unto the Lord with all 
his heart,’ and the impulse communicating itself from the throne 


to the people, the moment of the discovery of the law became 
the wera of national reform.” 


The proneness in every church to an oblivion of its first 


principles is thus discussed, in a style of uncommon elegance 
and force. 


_ “Tf churches, for the most part, as we have seen, set out upon 
better principles than states, their tendency to decay is alsa greater. 
In states, good laws are often long preserved because it is the obvious 
worldly interest of the community to preserve them, Each order, 
also, as in our own mixed constitution, from a regard to self interest, 
resists any invasion of the laws by the other orders. But in religion 
the case is different. Its benefits are chiefly of a remote and 
spiritual nature, and therefore not valued by the irreligious. A doc- 
trine may be remaved, and a bad man feel no diminution of bis 
pleasures. Neither is one order here concerned to check the ex- 
cesses of another; because, an indolent, priesthood is best suited to 
the feelings of a profligate people. Hence decay makes such van 
progress in religion, Hence the successors of St. Peter display 
scarcely a vestige of the religion taught in his epistles. Hence 
orthodoxy has almost deserted the camp of the once devout puri- 
tans.—Behold then an additional cause for churches going back to 


their first principles, and examining the elements of which they-are 
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composed. Their constitutional purity is indeed greater than that’ 
ef states, but their disorders are more fierce. They begin better, : 
but they are likely to end worse. If, because first impelled in their: 
course by a heavenly hand, they fancy that, like the world of 
Epicurus, they shall roll on bright and undisturbed—then their pre- 
sumption shall be their ruin. Their real wisdom is to remember 
their dangers, and, under Divine grace, to struggle against them. 
And, asa primary step, let them go back to their early records— 
Jet them ‘look to the rock whence they were hewn’—let them 
ascertain whether the form first imparted to them has survived the’ 
change of season and the rubs of time—whether, in receiving the 
new polish of human handling, they have not lost the original out- 
kine. Those churches of Asia, my brethren, once the ‘joy’ and’ 
*crown’ of the Apostles, are gone. .And they are gone—not so 
much from. any original error in their creed, or defect in their con- 
stitution, as because, in the emphatical language of Scripture, they 
had ‘ forgotten thei? first love.’ Their crime was apostacy. ‘ Hav- 
ing tasted of the heavenly gift and fallen away, their guilt and ob- 
duracy outran even the movements of divine compassion, and it was 
found impossible to renew them again unto repentance.’ They are 
gone—and the melancholy wanderer amidst their fragments seems 
to see inscribed upon every wall, and to hear in every echo— 
* Know thou the God of thy father.’ ” , 


We are glad to observe that the warm attachment of Mr. 
Cunningham to the unadulterated faith of Scripture, which he 
looks for and finds in the creed and worship of our national 
charch, has not kindled in him an hostility towards dissenters 
of any denomination. We have always been disposed to admire 
that charity, which without surrendering a particle of genuine 
Christian doctrine, abstains from condemning those who differ 
from us even in essentials. ‘The church will in vain attempt to 
bring back her truant children by flagellation; let her rather 
allure them from the precipice by displaying her genial bosom, 
and recalling them to that vital source of spiritual sustenance. . 

Mr. Cunningham’s positions, however, respecting that uni- 
versality which he maintains to be a characteristic feature of our 
church, are laid down in too short a compass to be as clear as we 
could wish. _ We should have been more edified probably, if he 
had allowed himself more room; and we trust in another edition 
he will do justice to his own clear conceptions by a fuller 
developement. One part of this character of universality, how- 
ever, the preacher, with an eloquence not easily surpassed, 
makes us clearly understand, and impressively feel—the charity 
and candour of its principles. This characteristic, with a happy 
application of it to the charge of a hostile intention in the 
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institution towards the “ Society for promoting Christian Know. 
ledge,” he thus enforces. 

“In the first place I presume humbly, but earnestly, to press 
upon you the duty, in promoting your own design, of labouring to 
preserve a spirit of mildness and friendship towards all other religi- 
ous institutions. If your steady zeal should provoke anger—that 
very zeal, my brethren, is, under God, the best weapon by which ta 
subdue it; just as the same conductor which calls down the light- 
ning carries it harmless to the ground,. Let no injustice of your 
adversaries provoke you to deserve these calumnies. I am the more 
anxious to enforce this duty, because some individuals have stu- 
diously endeavoured to convict this institution of hostile intentions 
towards the venerable ‘ Society for promoting Christian Knowledge.” 
Need I repel the slanderous insinuation? Is it conceivable we 
should feel enmity to those who are attempting to accomplish with 
one hand, nearly the same end at which we are aiming with another? 
I, for one, am a zealous and affectionate member of that society; 
and such is my gratitude for the ‘noble works it has done in our 
own days, and in the old time before us,’ that I trust never to carry 
a stone to any institution which is to be founded upon its ruins, 
And, in thus saying, I am but expressing, as I believe, your general 
feeling. You call yourseives brethren with it in the warfare of 
religion,— You consider the separate armies now thronging from all 
quarters to the banners of the cross, as crusaders in a common cause, 
as parallel columns pressing onward to the sepulchre of your Lord, 
Go forward, my brethren. But remember that it is the banner of 
the cross under which you serve—that the Christian soldier has a 
peculiar character—that his weapons are tempered in a sacred flame 
—that his triumph often consists in ‘ putting up the sword’—and 


that he is never a conqueror till, under God, he has conquered 
himself.” | 


Our want of room forbids us to dwell any longer on this 
pleasing theme. We will terminate our article with once more 
expressing our cordial concurrence with the views of this society, 
as argumentatively and eloquently illustrated by Mr, Cunning- 
ham, and declaring that we consider the virtuous promoters of It 
as well deserving the much abused title of friends to the British 
constitution in church and state. 
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Art. XI.—Correspondence of the late Gilbert Wakefield, B.A. 
- with the late Right Honourable Charles James Fox, in the 
' Years 1796—1801, chiefly on Subjects of classical Literature. 
_ 8vo. pp. 232, Printed for Cadell and Davies, London, 1813. 


T HE high intellectual endowments of the two characters at the 
head of this article, the part they acted on the stage of public 
life, and above all, perhaps, the yet ill understood motives and 
principles of action which guided their conduct, conspire to 
render any production from the pens of Mr. Fox and Mr. Wake- 
field, and more especially of the former, interesting to the public. 
Of Mr. Fox’s character and distinguished talents, both as an 
erator and as a scholar, it is much to be lamented that no pro- 
duction of his own, nor scarcely, we might add, the page of 
history itself, except as connecting his name with that of his 
great political antagonist, will afford any adequate and lasting 
memorial to posterity. Whatever may have been the cause of 
this, and the cause perhaps may lie buried in the latent and 
essential qualities of his own mind, the effect certainly is to 
lay his friends and admirers under'a strong obligation to seize 
every prudent opportunity of bringing his name and pretensions 
more into view ; and we cannot but consider it as the discharge 
of a debt on the part of Lord Holland to have consented, as the 
advertisement informs us he obligingly did, to give up that’ por- 
tion of Mr. Wakefield’s correspondence with Mr. Fox, whieh 
has enabled the editor to present us with the whole, in a series 
nearly uninterrupted, from the year 1796 to the year 1801. 

_. There is something in this. particular form of publication which 
renders it strongly adapted to assist that inquiry into character, 
which in respect to Mr. Fox engages the curiosity of every con- 
templative mind. We need not go back to the familiar letters 
of Cicero and Pliny to be ae, by those interesting sketches 
of history and character whieh they contain, of the attraction 
which belongs to this species of publication, The recently re- 
vived practice (certainly exceeding all just bounds) of publishing 
private correspondence has afforded sufficient examples of the 
assistance to be derived from it in estimating more exactly the 
general weight and worth, as well as the distinguishing charac- 
teristics of the several writers. By an insight thus afforded us 
into the mteriour and domestic economy of their minds, we 
learn with more accuracy to appreciate the pure and refined 
sentiment of a Cowper; the sterling acquaintance with men - 
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and manners of a Richardson; the vanity of a Seward; the 
genuine solidity and piety of mind, unspoiled by wit as ae 
of a Carter or a Talbot. 

_ Should we have it in our power to unfold any properties of 

the mind of Mr. Fox, hitherto less known, (with Mr. Wakefield 
we are far better acquamted) by the help of the present publica- 
tion, we should feel ourselves richly repaid: we should rejoice 
to make this return to the public for having travelled with we 
through so many pages of dry discussion. — 
e The general reader will perhaps not be sorry that the whole 
publication is short, containing only 232 not closely printed 
pages; while. the moral inquirer may from this citcumstancé 
alone deduce an inference as to the natural indolence and 
oscitancy of Mr. Fox’s habits; an indolence which we cannot 
but think must often have deprived his friends of the result of 
his long protracted and retired meditations at St. Ann’s Hill; 
when even his correspondence with so distinguished a character 
as Gilbert Wakefield, and one so congenial to himself on his two 
favourite topics of literature and politics, does not, m the course 
of five years, appear to have extended beyond the limits above- 
mentioned. 

Is there not something remarkable too in the choice of subjects 
in this correspondence? Were the minds of these two great 
political champions so thoroughly made up, in agreement witli 
each other, upon all questions of civil and social concern, that it 
was impossible to find between them a single pomt of difference 
or of rational and amicable discussion except on literary ground? 
Or did Mr. Fox in his comparative silence upon other questions 
of deep and vital importance to the standing interests of huma- 
nity, shew a delicate sense of the ratio loct et temporis, and a 
wish, Atticus-like, to exchange the. painful anxieties of public 
life and a concern for the public weal, then so imminently en- 
dangered, for academic ease and learned retirement? Was it 
thas he suspected the prudence of Mr. Wakefield? was it, in a 
word, that he wished to himt the advice of a certain old 
adage to this bold pretender to an universal dictatorship ; and 
tacitly to convey to him the answer of Alexander to the ins 
trusive Stoic, who would fain have entertained him with a 
discourse on the art of war? Be this as it may, it will be our 
business to. give our readers some general notion of the several 
extended philological inquiries contained in this correspondence} 
and then to collect from the occasional topics of a niore popular, 
and, perhaps, more interesting nature, interspersed through the 
letters, the matter of some concluding observations on pte ‘tes 
spective characters.of the writers. . 
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_ ‘The correspondence opens with a note from Mr. Fox, dated 
| December 17, 1796, acknowledgmg the honour done him by 
| Mr. Wakefield, “ a person so thoroughly attached to the princi- 

ples of liberty and humanity,” in dedicating to him his new edition 

of Lucretius, of which he had received the first volume. The 

receipt of the second, accompanied by the Diatribe on Porson’s 
| Hecuba, draws from Mr. Fox certain critical inquiries; which 
| lead, in letters 3, 4, 5, to an investigation of the use of the final 
| y paragogic by the Greek tragedians, resumed again in letters 
| 26, 28, 29. It would be beyond our present purpose to “ de- 
i cide where such critics disagree,” as Mr. Wakefield, who con- 
tends on one side for its uniform omission, and Mr. Fox, backed 
by Porson, who inclines on the other to its constant reception. 
Porson is indeed roundly, and with apparent justice, accused of 
establishing a rule in favour of this paragogic letter, for the sake 
of differimg as widely as possible from Wakefield: an injustice 
similar to that which it has been said that Sir J. Reynolds exercised 
towards his contemporary Wilson, in certain censures passed in 
his lectures upon a practice to which that classical painter was 
much addicted. It 1s certain that Mr. Fox, who quotes with ap- 
probation the ingenious argument of Porson on the subject, 
p- 106, quotes also facts, pp. 88, 105, in direct opposition to it, 
“ of the neglect of which, he rightly observes, that he (Porsony 
ought to be told.”. What follows from Mr. Wakefield on this 
question produces no small shock to every critic’s nerves, and 
agitates the very centre of philological orthodoxy.—* Owners of 
MSS.” says Mr. Wakefield m p.114, “have perpetually corrected 
them, as we see at this day, according to their own fancy ; and 
if Porson, for example, bad them all, in time he would put in 
the » throughout; and these MSS. might go down as vouchers 
for the practice of antiquity.” ‘The unfortunate differences be- 
tween these almost equally unfortunate men is well known. 
Porson was im the habit of treating his rival with a contempt 
which the self-sufficiency of Wakefield could ill brook. ‘T'o-his 
numerous. challenges Porson returned nothing but a haughty 
silence, and was only once heard to threaten, that if Wakefield 
continued: his attacks he should in return “ look into his Silva 
Critica.” It will not be an uninteresting quotation from these 
letters if we give the following retaliatory opmion of Mr. Wake- 


tield, which may also serve as some clue to the origin of the above 
mentioned differences. 


‘‘] have been furnished with many opportunities of observing 


Porson, by a near inspection. He has been at my house several 
times, and once for an entire summer’s day, Our intercourse would 


have been frequent, but for three reasons; 1. His extreme irregulas 
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rity, and inattention to times and seasons, which did not at:all com 
ort with the methodical arrangements of my time and family. 2. 
His gross addiction to that lowest and least excusable of all sensuali- 
ties, immoderate drinking: and, 3..The uninteresting insipidity of 
his society; as it is impossible to engage his mind on any topic of 
mutual inquiry, to procure his opinion on any author or on any pass- 
age of an author, or to elicit any conversation of any kind to com- 
ensate for the time and attendance of his company. And as for 
Homer, Virgil, and Horace, I never could hear of the least critical 
effort on them in his life. He is, in general, devoid of all human 
affections ; but such as he has, are of a misanthropic quality: nor 
do I think that any man exists, for whom his propensities rise to the 
lowest pitch of affection and esteem. He much resembles Porteus 
in Lycophron : 


yerws amen bern, 


Kas 


though, I believe, he has satirical verses in his treasury, for Dr. Bel- 
lenden, as he calls him (Parr), and all his most intimate associates. 
But, in his knowledge of the Greek tragedies, and Aristophanes; 
in his judgment of MSS. and in all that relates to the metrical pro- 
prieties of dramatic and lyric versification, with whatever is con- 
nected with this species of reading; none of his contemporaries must 
pretend to equal him. His grammatical knowledge also, and his ae- 
quaintance with the ancient lexicographers and etymologists, is 
most accurate and profound: and his intimacy with Shakégpeare, 
_B. Jonson, and other dramatic writers, is probably unequalled. He 
is, in short, a most extraordinary person in every view, but unamiable ; 
and has been debarred of a comprehensive intercourse with Greek 
and Roman authors, by his excesses, which have made those ac- 
quirements impossible to him, from the want of that time, which 
must necessarily be expended in laborious reading, and for which 
no genius can be made a substitute. No man has ever paid a more 
voluntary and respectful homage to his talents, at all times, both 
publicly and privately, in writings and conversation, than myself: 
and I will be content to forfeit the esteem and affection of all man- 
kind, whenever the least particle of envy and malignity is found to 
mingle itself with my opinions, My first reverence is to virtue; my 
second, only to talents and erudition: where both unite, that man 
is estimable indeed to me, and shall receive the full tribute of honour 
affection.” 


Can we disown the leading strokes of this gloomy portrait : 
can we but lament it should belong to one of the first scholars 
that England or that Europe ever saw? 


*¢ Who would not weep if such a man there be, 
And more than weep, if Atticus were he.’ 


We should do no favour to our readers by presenting them 
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| with another learned and ingenious inquiry into the nature and 
early use of the digamma. ‘This inquiry, which meets us in letters 
8, 9, 11, and some others, is however connected with another of 
more general interest in the walks of literature, the genuineness 
| of the 24th book of the Iliad, and, strange to say, into the 
| being and identity of the great poet himself. A doubt as to the 
» enuineness of the 24th book of the Iliad had been expressed by 
Mr. Wakefield in his observations upon that most marvellous of 
| all modern Pyrrhonisms, the famous dissertation of Bryant upon 
: the siege of ‘Troy; and we were not surprised on that occasion 
that the contagion of scepticism so congenial to our critic’s mind, 
should have reached and infected him when in immediate contact 
and combat with the plague itself. Letter 9 seems to have been 
written about the same time with his observations on Mr. Bryant; 
and perhaps, all things considered, we might have permitted 
Mr. Wakefield Autc uni—succumbere culpa. ‘The doubt is 
very ingeniously maintained on his part; though we must add 
also repelled with equal ingenuity and much good sense on the 
part of Mr. Fox; and we are only sorry that we camot give both 
as a fair specimen of the respective critical powers of the writers. 
We must be satisfied with refering to letters 9 and 11; atid 
proceed to state the second and more important delinquency of 
our critical sceptic, which without preface we shall give in his 
own words from letter 9. pp. 27, 8, 9. 


«< What is so well known with respect to every malefactor tied up 
at Newgate; (most detestable, flagitious practice!*) his * birth, 
parentage, and education ; life, character, and behaviour; are all 
utterly unknown of Homer. We are at liberty, therefore, to frame 
any hypothesis for the solution of the problem concerning his poems, 
adequate to that effect, without danger of contravening authentic 
and established history. Now éuy¢o¢ is an old Greek word for rugaos : 
see Hesych. and Lycophr. ver. 422. 1 take Homerus, then, to 
have originated in the peculiarity of a certain class of men (i. e. 
blindness), and not in that of an individual. That bards were 
yy usually blind, is not only probable, from the account of Demodocus 
yy in the Odyssey, but from the nature of things. The memory of 
aay blind men, because of a less distraction of their senses by external 
4 objects, is peculiarly tenacious ; and such people had no means of 
Ei obtaining a livelihood but by this occupation, All this is exempli- 
fied in fidlers, &c, at this day, Now the Trojan war (the first united 
achievement of the Greeks) would of course become a favourite 
theme with this class of men, who are known to have been very 
numerous, Detached portions of this event, such as the expleits‘of 


® What does this mean? Is this merely a poetical licence, or is it Mr. Wake- 
fieki’s political liberty which abhors the cord and the drop, as nature does the 
vacuum which suspends all hér choicest operations? . 
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Digmed, of Agamemnon, the Night Expedition, the Death of 
Hector, his redemption, &c. would be separately composed and sung, 
as fitted, by their lengths, for the entertainment of a company at one 
time: and we find, in fagt, that the parts of these poems are now 
distinguished, by scholiasts, grammarians, and all such writers, by 
these names, and not by books. ‘These songs, bearing date demon- 
strably before the use of alphabetic characters in Greece, and when 
the dialect of the civilized parts of Asia (Fonia and AZolia) was uni- 
form, could never be traced to their respective authors; and, in 
reality, we find from Herodotus, the first Greek historian, that no 
more was kyown of this Homer, nor so much, in his days (2, 3, 4, 
or 500 years after the event), as in our ewn. ‘These sangs of blind 
men were collected and put together by some skilful men (at the 
direction of Pisistratus, or some other person), and woven, by inter- 
polotions comnecting-verses, and divers modifications, into a whole. 

lence papwiha. Here we see a reason for so many repetitions ¢ as 
every detached part, to be sung at an entertainment, required a heagl 
and tail piece, as necessary for an intelligible whole: and hence we 
observe a reason for those unaccountable anomalies of measure, and 
the neglect of the A¢olic digamma, from an ignorance of its power 
in those later times, whether from new insertions, or from altera- 
tions in the transmitted pieces, to effect regularity and consecutiog. 
This accounts also foy the glaring disparity in some of the pieces : 
for nothing can be more exquisite than what you so justly admire, 
the interview of Priam and Achilles; and more conterapti- 
ble than the whole detail of the death of Hector, and recanciliatien 
of Agamemnon and Achilles. You are expecting a noble exhibition 
of generosity and magnanimity on both sides, and you are put off 
with a miserable tedious ditty about Ate.” P. 27. 


Not being aware that Mr. Wakefield has announced this 
unusing conjecture in any of his own prmted works, we are dis- 
posed to claim for him that indulgeuce which we ever think dae 
to the character of an author, when sufferimg under the exercise 
of the very questionable right of posthumous exposure to the 
eyes of the public. But certainly we must say a more impro- 
buble story, we had almost said a keener burlesque upon the 
framers of hypotheses, has scarcely met. our eye among all the 
extrayagances of learned speculation. dale 

“We. are at liberty,” says Mr. Wakefield, “ to frame any 
hypothesis for the solution of the problem concerning his poems, 
adequate to that effect, without danger of contravening | 
history.’ But is there the slightest foundation im histery for 
such an hypothesis? And is it not of the very. essence of ap 
hypothesis, that it must be founded upon some yery strong, 
palpable, and indubitable facts or observations in the first instanee, 


before it can even demand its trial in the solution of the phene- 
YOL. V. NO. IX. Pp 
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mena for which it is to account? We have a feeling bordering 
on the ludicrous at the idea of a set of blind “fiddlers” exploring 
their way through all parts of Greece, cheering their own and 
their fellow countrymen’s $:Aov 4799 with magnificent descriptions 
of things and persons which some at least, we must suppose, 
never to have seen, and finding themselves, doubtless to the 


astonishment of all, suddenly aloft in the etherial regions of 


poetic inspiration, through a mere accident of nature; an ac- 
cident, which in after ages has only, when combined with the 
native powers of an unparalleled genius, been able to produce 
one Milton. Whether any similar hypothesis founded on the 
appellative name of Mr. Wakefield’s favourite, P. Ovidius Naso, 
‘may be hereafter presented to the public, may depend much on 
the success of that which this critic has so ingeniously founded on 
the loss of eyesight in the ‘Ouygo. We have certainly the mis- 
fortune to think this Homeric hypothesis unworthy of a serious 
confutation. The miracle is not that Homer’s history has been lost, 
but that Homer’s poems have been preserved. We never heard the 
history of that poet by Herodotus deemed fabulous, if indeed its 
genuineness may‘reasonably be doubted ; and surely, if we take 
this history as a proof that little was known at that time of the 
actions of Homer, we must also equally admit it as a proof that 
something was known of his existence. As Mr. Wakefield has 
not supposed a similar obscurity as to the real authors of poems 
attributed to other ancient bards, as Orpheus, Ossian, &c. it would 
be superfluous in us to notice the inapplicableness of such ex- 
amples ; for whatever disputes have arisen as to the genuineness 
of their reputed productions, the most hardy sceptics have scarcely 
hinted a doubt as to their personal existence ; and still less have 
they dreamt of erecting their individual names into those of a 
class or a clan of poets under that title. So that to Mr. Wake- 
field must be attributed the preeminent honour of one of the 
most unparalleled as well as most intrepid hypotheses that ever 
trifled with the common sense of mankind. 

In letters 19, 20, 28, 29, 31, we find a reference made to a 
plan which Mr. Wakefield had in contemplation for a new 
Greek and English Dictionary; and it seems he had a store of 
20,000 words, “ words good and true,” found in no common 
lexicon, to vindicate his claims on the gratitude of scholars, as 
a diligent lexicographer.—“ One day with another,” says he in 
p. 123, “I at least add twenty from my reading, for months 
together; some original words; the generality compounds.” 
When we hear after this, in p. 179, that the plan of his lexicon 
was ahandoned, we are naturally led to inquire with some curio- 
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sity into whose hands the important catalogue of foundling words 
was consigned, and whether the public are ever to be called to 
take into its protection these houseless orphans. Perhaps, how- 
ever, most of these words existing only in very obscure writers, 
“common” Iexicographers have preferred the loss of some 
personal character for accuracy, to the much greater public in- 
convenience of overloaded lexicons. ‘The uncommon, and such 
are generally the inferior, authors are perhaps best treated with 
annexed glossaries of their uncommon words; and glossaries of 
that kind migl:t greatly facilitate philological research. An 
interesting plan is quoted in p. 126, by Mr. Fox, frbm the French 
academiciaus, for a chronological Lexicon; or a Lexicon giving 
an account of words in their original and afterwards their ad- 
scititious meanings, successively gained from various authors, 
arranged in chronological order. But a remark of Mr. Wakefield’s, 
in p. 205, on the “ learned and vigorous expressions of Ennius 
and Lucilius, and the old Roman comedians and tragedians,” 
with a lamentation over their words, as bemg “ marked inelegant 
and of suspicious authority in dictionarfes,” makes us suspect 
that pedantry would occasionally have*triumphed over scholar- 
ship, and thus prevented a judicious selection or exposition of 
words in a new lexicon; though as etymologists we quite agree 
with our critic, that the loss of the old Roman poets, from the 
light which they would have thrown on the formation of the 
Latin language, and its derivation from the /Zolian Greek, is a 
severe, if not the severest calamity ever sustained by philological 
learning. 

Having been desirous of giving our readers some specimens of 
the critical powers of these two eminent correspondents, we 
have thought fit to confine ourselves to that object in the first 
instance, that we might not have afterwards to draw on an ex- 
hausted patience for attention to such dry discussions. But we 
find in this little volume, which we cannot but recommend as 
an interesting work to the classical scholar, the exercise of con- 
siderable literary taste, as well as of critical acumen. 

It will have been seen already from Mr. Wakefield’s summary 
sentence on “ the miserable ditty on Até” in Homer, (which oc- 
curs, Il. 7.91, e¢ seg.) in which Mr. Fox “ perfectly agrees,” 
that their opimions on the merit of classic authors have been 
pretty freely expressed: in this instance we are also inclined to 
add, unjustly: for the ditty on Até, so far from making out satis- 
factorily to our conviction the spuriousness of that part of the Ihad 
which contains it, carries to our minds a very sufficient imternal 
evidence of its belonging to the identical old minstrel, whose very 
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existence Mr. Wakefield attempts to disprove. Our eritics seem 
entirely to have overlooked its singular agreement with another 
passage (Il. 1. 500.), where the very same personage is introduced 
under a similar imagery, and in an address curiously enough made 
to the same Achilles for the selfsame purpose of bespeaking his 
favour. Neither can we see any thing in the use of such an 
apologue in either place at all abhorrent, either from the practice 
of Homer himself*, or from the custom of antiquity in general, 
which notoriously dealt iv that artificial and circuitous mode of 
addressing the understanding. And we see much art in the 
adoption of this “ miserable ditty” on the part of Agamemnon 
on this particular occasion, as being calculated to relieve him 
from one of the most difficult of all tasks, an apologetical 


address from a king to an offended subject; and as being 


likely to raise, instead of diminishing, his consequence among his 
people, by shewing him to have been a sufferer from the im- 
fluence of the injurious goddess only in common with Jupiter 
himself, and, in fact, to have owed his passion not to his temper, 
but to his stars. See lines 86, 87,88, x.7.a. Ll +. 

We must also venturé to express our disagreement with Mr. 
Wakefield im his sentence on a poet of modern date, whose nawe, 
however, we are taught in no dishonourable way to associate with 
that of Homer; viz. the “ pleasing, melancholy” Cowper. We 
had heard that Mr. Fox’s good taste led him to a great admira- 
tion of that poet: and in letter 26, we find the following tes- 
timony to the fact from his own pen: “ Did you, who are such 
a hater of war, ever read the lines at the beginning of Cowper’s 
Task? There are few things in our language superior to them in 
my judgment. He is a fine poet; and has, in a great degree, 
conquered my prejudices to blank verse.’ The chilling answer 
of Mr. Wakefield in letter 27 is as follows :—“I have occa- 
sionally looked into Cowper, though [ possess him not. He ap- 
peared to me too frequently ou the verge of the ludicrous and 
burlesque ; but he deserves, / dare say, the character which you 
give him :—but surely Milton might have reconciled you to blank 
verse without the aid of Cowper.” To this Mr. Fox replies by 
some insinuations against Milton, as exhibiting “ a want of flow 
of ease, of what the painters call a free pencil.’ And Mr. 
Wakefield retorts upon Cowper, p. 122, “ that of all the 
miserable versification in blank verse [Cowper’s translation of 


_ © “ Homer, who-has constructed the noblest poem that was ever framed from 
the strangest materials, abounds with allegory and mysterious description. He 
often introduces ideal personages,” &c, Bryant's Aucient Mythology , vol. 1. 
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Homer] is the most miserable he had yet seen :” referring to the 
beginng of Odyssey X. as a proof of his position. Now we will 
venture to affirm, in direct opposition to the Warrmgton school- 
master, that one of the points in which Cowper has signalized 
himself, is that of a correct, and, in the present age, most meritori- 
ous as well as masterly judgment in English versification. With- 
out troubling ourselves at this moment to turn to the passage in 
question, we have no hesitation in ranking it, 7f as bad as it is 
represented, amongst the ez ceptions, perhaps the many exceptions, 
which in so long a work as an entire translation of the Ihad and 
Odyssey may reasonably be expected*. But we have some 
reason to question altogether the rhythmical ear of a man who 
can see no difference between the accent on the first syllable 
of virum in arma virumgque cano, and the actual rest on the 
corresponding long syllable in vires (vid. p. 6). With regard 
to Cowper’s translation of Homer in general, it seems to us to 
be a work much underrated by modern self-erected judges of 
poetry. 

Our admiration of the poetry of Pope will yield to that of no 
one who is disposed to view it with the candour of critical dis- 
crimmation. We are not inclined to call that laboured excel- 
lence of thought condensed in his pithy lines by the name of 
conceit, nor to proclaim him in his mellifluous flow of classical 
language as under any counter-compact against simplicity, like 
Shadwell. But as a model of poetry, Pope, we venture to say, 
is dangerous ; as a standard of taste, defective. We are, doubt- 
less, apt to be misled, not to say bewitched, by the even, but 
monotonous harmony of the bard of ‘Twickenham, and dazzled 
by the close array of his pointed antitheses and shining senti- 
ments. On subjects requiring energetic brevity, or majestic 
strength, his style is admirable: and there is doubtless a vigour, 
richness, harmony, and pomp in detached passages of his transla- 
tion of Homer, which the corresponding passages of Cowper do 
not seem to reach, or even to approach. And this is more par- 
ticularly true of some of the fiercer descriptions of battles, or the 
more affecting scenes of living nature. But as a whole, to be 
accompanied throughout, to give a fair Klea of the great poet 
{a just one who can give?) to interest the finer feelings of the 
heart, to sustain that interest, to please with all possible variety 
of correct cadence and nicely balanced periods, we have an 


* On referring, after writing this, to the passage in question, we are astonished, 
perhaps not astonished, to find it as correct, harmonious, and clegant a specimen 
ef Cowper’s style as we could wish to produce, 
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opinion, it may be a peculiar one, in favour of Cowper’s blank 
verse translation, even beyond that which we entertain of its 
thyming and splendid rival, considered merely as a representative 
of Homer. We could much wish for some fair opportunity of 
vindicating more fully this opinion; at present we must satisfy 
ourselves with generally expressing our surprise, that such a man 
as Wakefield should speak as he does respecting such a man as 
Cowper. _ His charge of a perpetual propensity to the ludicrous 
and burlesque in the Task seems to us a most unwarrantable 
misrepresentation of that most elegant satire, embellished as it is 
by the most touching sentiments, moral and religious. And we 
must look somewhat deeper than poetic taste, in a mind so 
liberal, so imbued with sensibility as that of Mr. Waketield is 
by his admirers stated to have been, for this marked indifference 
to a writer almost excessive in his attachment to liberty, and for 
pure and exquisiie sentiment unrivalled in English literature. 
In letters 25, 26, 27, we find a high commendation of the 
poetry of Ovid, whom Mr. Wakefield does not hesitate to call 
“‘ the first poet of all antiquity,” p. 83 : a remark to which Mr. 
Fox replies, by professing himself a great admirer of that poet, 
“to the great scandal of all who pique themselves upon purity 
of taste :” but he still ventures to prefer “the grand and spirited 
style of the Lliad ; the true nature and simplicity of the Odyssey ; 
the poetical language (far exceeding that of all other poets in the 
world) of the Georgics ; and the pathetic strokes in the Auneid.” 
To which he subjoins, with commendation, a reference to a 
similarity poimted out by Wakefield between Ovid and Euripides. 
Mr. Fox’s high opinion of Ovid has an air of less intrepidity, 
when it is recollected that he was backed by the authority of 
Milton, whose favourite authors were Ovid and Exripides: the 
Metamorphoses of the former he is said to have had nearly by 
heart. A good comparison is instituted between Ovid and Virgil 
by Wakefield in pp. 96, 97, in which, however, he leaves some- 
= coldly the single superiority of maguificent language to 
irgal. 
Irom letter 29 we should willingly, if we had time, produce 
to our readers the critical ‘remarks of Mr. Wakefield’s on the 
minor Greek poets: but must content ourselves with generally 
referring the curious on these interesting topics to very sensible 
and diseriminating observations on the works of. Apollonius 
thodius, Aratus, Nicander, Dionysius, Periegetes, Oppian, 
Nonnus, and the obscure but classic aud highly finished Lyco- 
phron, dispersed over Mr. Waketield’s share: m this correspond- 
énce. We could with pleasure also give some of Mr. Fox’s 
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just and scholar-like observations scattered up and down these 
ji particularly those in letter 53, upon the pathetic in 
the Acueid. But it may be a matter of mere curiosity to our 
readers to see one or two quotations from Mr. Fox of a more 
general nature, by which they may be able to fix the standard of 
his scholarship from his own mouth, | fbi 

“I am at present,” says he, in letter 7, “ rather engaged in read- 
ing Greek ; as it is my wish to recover at least, if not to improve, 
my former acquaintance (which was but slight) with that lan- 
guage.” Of old editions and MSS. he professes himself “ un- 
commonly ignorant, never having read Homer in any other 
editions than the Glasgow and Clarke’s.” And in letter 28; we 
tind the following confession, which we freely confess we equally 
admire for its frankness and good sense. 


«I wish to read some more, if not all, of the Greek poets, before 
I begin with those Latin ones that you recommend ; especially as | 
take it for granted that Valerius Flaccus (one of them) is in some 
degree an imitator of Apollonius Rhodius, Of him, or. Silius 
Italicus, I never read any; and of Statius but little. Indeed, as, 
during the far greater part of my life, the reading of the classics has 
been only an amusement, and not a study, I know but little of them, 
beyond the works of those who are generally placed in the first rank ; 
to which I have always more or less attended, and with which I have 
always been as well acquainted as most idle men, if not better. My 
practice has generally been ‘ multum potius quam multos legere.’ 
Of late years, it is true that 1 have read with more critical attention, 
and made, it more of a study; but my attention has been chiefly di- 
rected to the Greek language, and its writers; so that in the Latin 
T have a great deal still to read: and I find that it is a pleasure 
which grows upon me every day,” Page 110, 111. 


If these concessions forbid us to place Mr. Fox among the 
first scholars of the kingdom, which we understand some of his 
friends have injudiciously done, they still, in conjunction with 
the many, sound and sensible observations, critical as well as 
sentimental, which accompany them, prove him to have had a 
high relish, and even we would say with his panegyrist Parr, 
“an exquisite taste, for the most celebrated authors in Greek 
and Latin’;” they shew him to have been possessed of a tenaci- 
ous memory, and a power of readily applying his acquired 
knowledge; together with much philological precision, when 
disposed to put forth (which he appears often to have been) the 
vigour of his strong, native sense in considering “ the structure 
of sentences, the etymology of words, the import of particles, 
and the quantity of syllables.” In short, he had a mind to relish 
and improve a literary retirement: his disappointments in public 
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dife did not leave him, as they hive left many a Statesman, with- 


out ‘revoarce; and m the alternate and gratifying exercise of & 


vigorous and vivid ‘mnagination he could forget the 


feelings which first banished linn to St. Atme’s Hill ; and could 


hnidulge ‘the playfel recreations of poetry atid critivisin as & 
happy exchange for the turbid @nd precarious Visions of ‘a tash, 
political | 

of a‘still higher wnd more interesting nature these 
letters afford us few or no Specimens of Mr. Fox’s views ; ©x- 
ceptitig a faint ‘prayer Of Wuinatiity on“ the tam affairs had 
taken in Italy—God send it muy tead to a peace” (p. 162): and 
‘a lamentation over the time lost i betehting the world by ah 


historical andertaking, of which we know the result 1 shall 


grudge very much the time~it 'tukes away from atterition to 
poetry and ancient literature, which are studies far more suitexble 
to my taste” (p..169). We -have scarcely a hmt of Mr. Fox's 
proficiency m those feelings and those'arts which, above-all others, 
tend toimprove, exalt, and bless the aman race. ‘Unfortunately, 
too Much is to be gathered from this portentou’s siterrce—Dum 
tacét, clamit. It'calls ds to ‘the cotitemplation of “ that some- 
thing “still” defective in the utmost plenitude of Mr. Pox’s mind.; 
a void, ‘a dréary Waste pervadiny all its moral part ; a, pming want 
‘of proper culture; a ag. crep of sickly fruits, seeming, as 
it were, to echo cheerless to. the wind. C'est un bel edifice mais 
al y manque ta chapelle, sada lady to Mr, Gibbon, when boast- 
ing of his history. Cen any other‘sentimentarise in the mind of 
4um who ‘contemplates with the eye of trath the hollow fabric 
raised by fame Dr. to Mr. Fox’s memory? The'stateby 
form, the rich materials, and ‘spacious yvoundwork ‘of this fabric 
lead us, indeed, td feelings of no'common regret for the detici- 
ency within: and deeply must we reprobate that system of educa- 


-'tion which in his early youth marked out no line, laid no founda- 


tidh stone, for supplying the important part. Perhaps m a 
mhind less origmal and commanding then Mr. Fox’s we readily 
accept education, if studied to mislead, deprave, imtoxicate the 
boy, as some excuse er‘at least palliation for the failures -of the 
man. Ef Mr. Fox’s superior ‘powers failed of refucing these 
higher principles, ‘apparetitly so congenial to them, we are 
‘so far di to excuse hith, upon any plea, we believe 
great faculties to imply great témiptdtions; and upon the plea 
of education in ,particular, only as far ‘as we generally observe 
Tess leisure and imelination to be-left after hfe, in-proportion 
‘to the talents spoiled by fashion or ambition, for redressing: early 
errors, and changing the first direction 
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Tn the mean time kt as observe that characteristic traits of 
Mr. Wakefield also abound in these Jetters. His poivers as 4 
scholar and a critic have been already appreciated with so much 
accuracy by his kindred tribe as not to need further dlustration : 
his fame has, doubtless, been much injuted in this department 
through the imflwence of his kwown fiterary rashness and over- 
weenmg ‘self-conceit. The humiiatiny concession respecting 
his own Silva Critica, as containing “ plurima, que -sint juve- 
wiliter teMeraria, prorsus, et honmine critico indig- 
na,”’ might have been well antictpated from the following passage 
m his own hfe. 

“Tt always appeared to my mind not only a violation of truth 
but an act of ingratitude to the “ Giver of every good gift,” to 
dissemble or disparage those qualifications which I was conscious of 
possessmg:: and I esteemed it mot folly only but afraud—to bestow 
on ordinary pvroficients in learning and virtue such commendations 
as were only due to the gerwine possessors of those valuable ac- 
qiaitioae, These dispositions, unconnected or unimpaired, as best 
pleases the reader’s taste, have accompanied me through life: thest 
domineer in my constitution to this very hour,” &c. 


That they did so, we have more than one melancholy proof 
in the present letters. It grieves us, but for example’s sake, to 
drag to light against our departed scholar “ his frailty from 
its dread abode,” by quoting such passages as the following — 
“JT knew my Lucretius must make its way in time against afl 
personal and political opposition, especially when ‘ktrown ‘on the 
continent.” Speaking of a critical nicety which Mr. Part had 
in conversation inadmissible, “ I nade no reply,” ‘says 
our self-complacent critic, but concladed it to have been “ w- 
observed by all readers but  “ Excuse me,” says 
he, in another letter, “ if 1 appear positive ; it 4s only m ‘the 
expression, which one acquires from the stady of mathematics ; 
where after constructing the figure it is ‘usual ‘to add, ‘ 7 say, 
the triangle so and so, is the triangle required!?” == 


* A more innocent and interesting agreement between Mr. Wakefield’s deline- 
ations of ‘himself im ‘nis tife'and in these letters appears in the following passages: 
—“ At college—a strange fastidiousness, for which I never could account, ocea- 
sionally took a bewildering pussession of faculties, ‘This inppedintent coin- 
‘Monly recurred in the spring ofthe year, when I was'so enawoured of rambling 
in the open air that not even emulation itself could chain me to my books,” 

* My appetite,” says he, near ten years after, in letter 39, dated Dorchester 
gao', (poor fellow ') “ my appetite is apt to flag with the hilarity of the season 
and the tempting appearances of nature ; so that'l should not ufuch object to & 
liberation at this with Lord Thauet “and Mr. Ferguson | 
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We turn from this bold avowal of a frailty, surely in Mr. 
Wakefield, at least, productive of most pitiabie consequences, to 
appearances:of a more engaging nature. | 

On hearing: of an accident which had befallen Mr. Fox in 
taking the amusemeut of shooting, his humanity suddenly dis- 
plays itself m the following undisguised avowal of his senti- 
ments, in letter 23. After an elegant quotation from Cicero he 
proceeds— 


“Am I, Sir, indecently presumptuous and free, am I guilty of 
a too dictatorial officiousness, in pronouncing those pleasures to mis- 
become a man of letters, which consist in mangling, maiming, and 
depriving of that invaluable and irretrievable blessing, its existence, 
an inoffensive pensioner on the universal bounties of the common 
feeder and protector of all his offspring?” 


The answer of Mr. Fox is what his less tender nerves and 
Jess scrupulous conscience might have led us'to expect— 


«« That—if to kill tame animals with whom one has a sort of ac- 
quaintance is lawful, it is still less repugnant to one’s feelings to 
kill wild animals; but then, to make a pastime of it—there is some- 
thing to be said upon this head—I admit it to be a questionable 
subject ; at all events, it is a very pleasant and healthy exercise |" 


What a deal of trouble would this concluding “ ratio suffici- 
ens” for “ questionable” practices have saved laborious casuists, 
and their old fashioned, purblind, limping followers!* Mr. 
Wakefield is not, however, to be so put off; but rejoins on his 
green-coated, gaitered correspondent, “ that the question of 
animal food has no more to do with rural sports than capital 
punishments with racks and tortures :” he asks if it is “ philoso- 
phical and humane to leave numbers of animals to perish by 
pain and bunger, or to occasion the remainder of their lives to be 

erilous and miserable *” And as to hunting, he roundly tells 

{r. Fox “ that it is the most irrational and degrading spectacle 
in the world, and an admirable prolusion to those delectable 
operations which are transacting in Holland and elsewhere.” 
Mr. Fox in his next letter declines the controversy, by gently 
throwing before him the shield of “ authority and precedent, 
rather than argument; of excuse, rather than of justification.” 

We could have wished to see Mr. Wakefield, who had evidently 
here the right of the argument, and was so eminently “ dis- 


* We trust this mode of reasoning was not in Mr. Fox’s purview, when he 
refers, in letter 10, to literatare—as the greatest advantage in troublous times 
{neat ty a good conscience) which one man cap bave over another, 
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dainful af danger” on all occasions in maintaining that right, 
equally solicitous for the welfare of his correspondent. on some 
more material points. We could have wished him at least, as a 
ppntereed Christian, knowing his man, not to have referred Mr. 

‘ox with unqualified and unbounded praise to his favourite Lu- 
cretius, and recommended it to his perusal, particularly the 
termination of the third book, (letter 5,) of which we are bold 
to say, the chief merit is not its being a favourable specimen of 
the Lucretian grandiloquentia, but its being the most calm and 
captivating statement of the atheist’s remedies against the fear 
of death that, perhaps, ever was penned :—this praise, of course, 
Mr. Fox echoes back in the same accents, and “ declares the 
end of the third book to be perfectly in his memory, and worthy 
of all that Mr. Wakefield had said of it.” _ Equally inappropriate 
do we think was the act of “ damning with faint praise,” in let- 
ter 56, the noble and immortal labours of Tertullian m the cause 
of Christianity. And more than inappropriate, not to say pro- 
fane, is the application of a scriptural test of virtue to Mr. Fox’s 
merits, in letter 14.—“I am glad I can congratulate you on 
escaping the inauspicious omen of the scriptures, ‘ woe! unto 
you when all men speak well of you.’” Measured by this test 
certainly Mr, Fox and his minority will ever stand high in the 
records of fame: and our condemnation of Mr, Wakefield in 
adopting it may not be so complete from reflecting, that (in the 
feelings of an universal charity, doubtless,) he has taken abundant 
care that the defenders of church and state in opposition to Mr. 
T'ox’s views should not be wanting in that same test of their 
claims on the gratitude and admiration of mankind. 

This will lead us, however, to offer a few somewhat more 
extended remarks on the political complexion of this volume. 
‘Though, as we observed at first, the writers have drawn their 
political notices into very narrow limits; yet considering the 
nature of those notices, and of their authors, we should ill ac- 
quit ourselves of our duty without briefly commenting on them, 
such as they are. 

The volume gathers some interest from its containing some. of 
the last efforts of Mr. Wakefield’s pen; having been written 
chiefly from that which our readers well know to have been 
nearly the last scene of his earthly labours, viz. Dorchester gaol. 
With the merits of a sentence which inclosed so much learning 
and so many respectable qualities, within the gloomy circle 
of those penal walls for two years, we have at present nothing 
to do: nor could we, perhaps, if we desired it, estimate the state 
of public feeling and public danger at that crisis which rendered 
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expedient the prosecution of Mr. Wakefield and his book- 
seller, for his answer to Bishop Watson’s address to the people 
of Great Britain. Whatever may have been the case, it was 
erptally likely that we should find Mr. Fox assurmg Mr. Wake- 
field, in fetter 10, that there “ could be no doubt of the prose- 
caution failing,” in the first instance; nor in the next, letter 15, 
that he was “ sincerely concerned at the event of his trial.” 
“ The liberty of the press,” continues Mr. Fox, “ { considered as 
virtually destroyed by the proceedings against Johnson and Jor- 
dan, (Mr. Wakefield’s publishers); and what has happened to 
you { cannot but lament, therefore, the more, as the sufferings 
of a man whom I esteem, in a cause that is no more.” P. 67. 
To say the truth, we are not wholly satisfied with the faint 
expressions of sympathy uttered by Mr. Fox wpon this occasion. 
ffis exertions beyond “the cold charity of praise,” unlike those 
of some of the warmer-hearted or fuller-pursed* friends and 
comforters. of Mr. Wakefield, seem to have been limited to an 
unsuccessful application through Lord Holland to the late Lord 
fichester, and to Mr. Morton Pitt and Mr. Frampton, the 
present respected magistrates superintending the gaol, for some 
atlvatteges apparently incompatible with its regulations. Mr. 
Wakefield seems to have been much more sincere, at least, m 
his reproaches against both the gaoler and the managers, of 
what we believe may be called the best constructed and best 
managed carol in England. From private mformation, we under- 
stand his language to have been in a high degree provoking and 
imsuiting to those persons, and his general conduct to have par- 
taken little of that “ meekness of wisdom” so consistent with the 
conciotsness of suffering in a righteous cause. His complaints, 
to do him justice, were not confined to his own grievances ; and 
it may with no great difficulty be conceived to what a length a 
men might have been carried who always spoke strongly what 
he felt keenly, and whose mistaken notions of the perfectibility 
of human nature and of civil society could lead him to such po- 


sitions as the-following— 


‘* As to the prisoners here, not a man among them but would be 
reformed to a certainty by good instruction from those who proved 
themselves kindly fotereeted in their welfare by their actions; and 
it is most afflicting to see them sentenced by the justices to one, 


* Mr. Wakefield gained not less than 5000/. by his fortunale inclosure in Dor- 
chester gaol, through the liberal contributions of his friends on the occasion. 


merito jain 
Suspectus, tanquam ipse suas incenderit edes. 
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two, &c. to seven years, for the veriest trifles;—the miseries sus- 


tained by those unhappy people without one effort of instruction 
and reformation, in the midst of keen hunger,” &c., 


We need not add that Mr. Fox, in his reply, treats this specu 
lation of our philanthropist with perfect silence. Aud without 
imputing to the more knowmg statesman the calm indifference 
ef a certain “deputy,” who “ cared for none of these things,” 
we may reasonably suppose a consciousness m Mr. Fox’s breast 
that had he been elevated to the same bench with the Dorchester 
justice, “ the inhumanities of office*” would have left bim as 
little time for mstructing, and as little choice im committi 
vagrants and housebreakers as his fellow justices had ; and that 
no reform, not within the reach of a benevolent, enlightened, 
and indefatigable Morton Pitt, would have been ‘accomplished 
by the noisy and ill directed, however well meant, and self-ap- 
plauding zeal of a Gilbert Wakefield. 

But to pass ever the prison scene, which no friend to letters 
or to humanity (speaking under the laws of that amnesty which 
the faults of departed genius ever claim) can otherwise than be- 
hold, particularly in its consequences, with a sorrowful regard, 
aud to return to general politics; we find Mr. Fox by no means 
maintaiming on all occasions the strict silence we have just al- 
luded to. In letters 5, 6, 14, 15, $2, 56, Ke. we find these two 
great political Columbuses complimenting each other with such 


discoveries as the following. 

“ My preference for the French,” says Mr. Wakefield (reader, 
remember in 1797), “is merely in a political character. And 
what can be more deeply sunk in ignominy than we axe as a 
nation, in that view, at the present moment :” (P. 14.) ‘To which 
answers Mr. Fox, in p. 16, “ In regard to (politics) L agree with 
you in thinking that no nation ever was sunk in more deep 
ignorance than we seem to be at present; for we are not only 
in the dark, but have a kind of horror of the light!’ We cannot 
resist the temptation, afforded us by these passages, of contrast- 
ing them with the contemporary effusions of one whom more 
modern reformers will consider as most unexceptionable autho- 
rity, viz. Mr. Cobbett, upon French enlightenment at that 
period. Politically considered,” says Peter Porcupine, in 
Observations on American Congress, published in 1797, “ the 


French people are equally enlightened.—First, they approve of 


— 


* Vid. G. Wakefield’s address to the jury on his trial, 
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a constitution with an hereditary monarch, whose person they 
declare inviolable and sacred, and swear to defend him with their 
lives. Next they murder this monarch, and declare themselves 
a republic.—This second constitution they destroy, and frame a 
third, with two chambers and five co-equal kings. After having 
spent five years in making war, in the name of liberty and 
équality, upon arms, stars, garters, crosses, and every other ex- 
terior sign of superiority of rank, they very.peaceably and tamely 
suffer their masters to dub themselves with what titles they 
please, and exclusively to assume garbs and badges of distinc- 
tion far more numerous than those which formerly existed in 
France.” Had Messrs. Wakefield and Fox in these days con- 
trasted French illumination with English darkness, we should, 
perhaps, not have found the contemporary antidote in Mr. 
Cobbett’s pages. But we will allow this our modern, and we 
understand now retiring, reformer, that Bonaparte has effectually 
enlightened the people of France since the days of Peter Por- 
cupme: and when we reflect that, at the period of Mr. Tox’s 
letter above, he had just seceded from the duty of enlightening 
the English people in parliament, as Mr. Cobbett by the discon- 
tinuance of his Register has done at the present period, we 
should be equal!y ready to excuse both these gentlemen at the 
respective periods of their retirement from duty, for “ some 
natural tears” of compassion over the necessarily ensuing state 
of darkness in England. : 

In letter 56 we have some curious reasons of Mr. Wake- 
field’s, why petitioning is not likely to be attended: with much 
success. Amongst others he refers to the “ more extended 
speculations of some, who cannot acquiesce in those formalities 
of language respecting loyalty and parliaments which commonly 
enter into those petitions!’ We confess we looked forward here 
with some eagerness to the next letter of the British senator, con- 
cluding that Mr. Wakefield had at length ventured whither the 
utmost latitude of constitutional free thmking could never allow 
Mr. Fox to follow; but the wary statesman “ answers him to 
never a word;”—and we are Jeft to deplore in the same strains 
the abdication by Mr. Fox of an opportunity for instructing his 
heretical correspondent on the true value and respectability of 
king, lords, and commons in England, as those in which we have 
before lamented Mr. Wakefield’s omission of duty towards Mr. 
Fox in regard to the doctrines of Lucretius. 

But petitioning, “even now, in this last stage of degradation,” 
says Mr. Fox, in letter 55, “ may not be without its effect.” And 
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though we have seen before that he considers “ the liberty of the 
press as virtually destroyed,” yet by his zealous prosecution of 
literary inquiries he does not appear to be carried the whole length 
of his correspondent, whose genius, wild and luxuriant as we have 
always deemed it, seems to have been utterly cramped and in- 
carcerated by the malignant genius of the government. “ These 
studies are really in their infancy, and will continue so till better 
forms of government leave the human race at large more leisure 
to cultivate their intellects!” Letter 14. We should have been 
glad to see the form of government which would have left the 
feverish, restless spirit of Mr. Waketield more leisure to pursue 
his studies, except one indeed, which would have condemned 
him to perpetual blisters and phlebotomy. But not to weary 
our readers any more with these senseless hyperboles, which 
from Mr. Wakefield make us smile, but coming from Mr. Fox 
deserve a still severer treatment; we shall once for all offer a 
few concluding observations on the use of that figure of speech 
so common, and apparently so necessary to violent reformists. 
1. By proving so much wrong and representing so many abuses 
in the constitution of the country, they seem to éxclude the hope 
of doing any thing ; they dissuade from the attempt at a moderate 
reform, and seem to threaten nothing short of a total subversion 
to the quiet citizen, who might otherwise give his voice for mov- 
ing a few stones in the building for the better. ‘They, in fact, 
plunge us into all the remediless filth of the Augean stables, and 
then tell us to begin sweeping for our life.—2. Such kind of 
assertions are easily refuted, and therefore lose all authority with 
common men, who when they have disproved one count in the 
indictment, are apt to dismiss the charge as frivolous and vexa- 
tious altogether. The liberty of the press is not either actually 
or virtually destroyed. Sixteen years after that foolish assertion 
was made, the press teems with the most odious libels on every 
thing great, and almost every thing good. Socinians have just 
obtained liberty to publish their trash; and scarcely a check is 
given to the expression of the most licentious passious of men 
political and religious, but that antidote to most moral poison,—— 
its native folly and inhereit insipidity. The same may be said of 
the other rhetorical extravagances of abuse contained in these 
letters.—3. These modes of speech greatly tend to invalidate the 
character of those who use them; and shew them to be under the 
influence either of passion, prejudice, or the sinister motives of in- 
terest. Should it ever have been suggested, and it has been fre- 
quently so, that Mr. Fox's grand aim was power, and that he made 
use of the name and courted the good will of the people only to 
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obtain it; such a suggestion will receive abundant confirmation 
from assertions apparently made only “ ad captandum vulgus ;” 
aud his private communications of this nature with Mr. Wake- 
tield will be considered as litthe more than a necessary act of 
consistency towards a man whose services he needed, whilst he 
laughed at his credulity, We fear enough is known on the 
other hand of Mr. Wakefield’s character, even to permit us to 
doubt in what commer of Ais brain the reason will he looked for 
his wild notions and impracticable propositions for a vew state 
of civil society; and io proportion to the charge brought agaist 
his understanding, must be the detraction made from his authority. 
—4. This superlative language is attended with what we con- 
sider the worst of all its consequences, namely, the utter per- 
vertion of language, with a corresponding perversion in men’s 
tastes and judgments, both with respect to persons and actions ; 
till at length they come to have neither the wall nor the power to 
judge correctly of either. By the frequent use of this language, 
a certain degree of exaggeration becomes necessary to season 
argument; and attention cannot be excited or kept up without a 
series of false or overstated positions. Small abuses are stigma- 
tised as great ones, ull we come to care as little for great ones 
as for small: and the cry of distress so often repeated without 
foundation, is at length repeated in vain when the clamour is 
sincere and the danger real. ie 

The general result of our perusal of this small, but on the 
whole, interesting volume, as well as of our reflection on the 
personal qualities of the respective writers, may be summed up 
im a few last words. ‘The statesman leaves on our minds the im- 
pression of a person possessed of a calm and dispassionate mind, 
carefully examiming its own operations, weighing its opinions, 
suggesting with a diflidence, apparently unafiected, the results of 
amature and penetratwg judgment, and eyen in a great poli- 
tical measure (that of returning, after his secession, to partia- 
ment), professmg to have been guided by the sentiments of 
others *. Ou the other hand, we see the self-important scholar 
verifying to the close of life that justly earned and too applicable 
epithet ; equally vehement and authoritative m maintaiping the 
most ancient and most novel doctrines, the most certain facts, 
and most questionable hypotheses; and demanding, im truth, a 
homage to his opmions which others might have blushed to 
receive unasked. How much does the glance of an unavailing 


* Vid. p, 138. 
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_regret increase our chagrin when it supposes the picture revers- 
-ed!—when it, imagines the former character drawing from. the 
resources of his own great mind alone, those resolutions and 
plans of actions which might have made him the reformer-and 
guide, instead of being the dupe and the tool, of a weak but 
domineering party : and to have seen the other throwing up those 
reins of proud independence, which every stage of hfe proved 
him less and less fit to hold; and under the prudent guidance 
of some experienced director of his course illuminating with his 
rays that world, which he had well nigh set on fire like Phaeton, 
by his presumptuous indiscretion. | 
Again we see, with some mixture of pleasing emotion, an ap- 
parent frankness, sincerity, and warmth of feeling on the part of 
Mr. Wakefield, which we in vain looked for in the expressions 
of his correspondent. Mr. Fox, guarded, shrewd) and self-pos- 
sessed, like a true man of the world, discerning the strong and 
weak points of the other, adapting himself to them, and evidently 
as contented with the easy enjoyment of a literary correspond- 
ence with his friend in gaol as with his friend at home—Mr. 
Fox, we must-say,'seems to us to have wanted, or to. have worn 
away many of those noble and tender sensibilities, of which the 
undue and unrestrained indulgence so much misled Mr. Wake- 
field; but which, in misleading him, made him no less.an objett 
of pity to the feeling, and regret to the reflecting, than one of 
caution to the wise, and of terror to, the peacefal, . 
In both characters we see instanced the lamentable operation 
of false or defective principles. We see these two men, .con- 
fessedly in one of the most important crises which their,country 
had, ever experienced, more mtent on settling the finaly and 
the Holic digamma, or the precedence of Ovid and Virgil, than 
on those portentous events which, in public, they represented as 
involving every thing important to the highestinterests of man.. In 
Mr. Fox’s correspondence we see little or no zeal expressed for 
right opinions on the constitation of that country of whose cause 
he was the patriotic defender: in that of Mr. Wakefield’s letters 
we perceive as little attention to the cause of a religion of which 
he professed himself at once the preacher and reformer, They had 
evidently much to learn on these points, each respectively of the 
other. Though it was the misfortune, or rather fault, of both to 
believe but little, yet each believed something in his peculiar 
province which we have reason to fear was not admitted by the 
other. Mr. Fox it is true did not systematically scoff at revela- 
tion, (he was too wise), nor did Mr. Wakefield openly proclaim 
anarchy and regicide, he was too decent; yet had each used 
the opportunity he possessed for the improvement of the other, 
VOL. NO. IX. 2 
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we might have been relieved from many apprehensions as to what 

ewere really the views of both: and some proofs, let us indulge 
‘the hope, might have been added, to the very few hitherto pro- 
‘duced by their respective friends, of the social virtue of a Wake- 
‘field, and the Christian belief of a Fox. 


-Ant. XII.—Suggestions to the Promoters of Dr. Bell’s System 

of Tuition; with an Account of the Hampshire Society for the 
Education of the Poor. The Proceedings of the different 
diocesan and district Institutions already formed ; a general 
List of Schools, and the Number of Children now receiving In- 
struction onthe new Plan, in the Principles of the established 
Church. By the Rev. Frederick Iremonger, M.A. F.L.S. 
one of the Secretaries of the Hampshire Society. Printed 
for W. Jacob, Winchester; and Longman and Co. London. 
1813. 


“Ws are inclined sometimes to envy those who are living wit- 
esses of any event which has had a striking influence on the 
moral history of man. We fancy that an epoch thus marked 
‘must have produced a strong and universal interest; and that 
“an extraordinary share of excitement, the game we are most 
of us in quest of, must have fallen to the lot of the spectators of 
‘80 important a scene in the great drama. Our own expe- 
‘ylence might teach us better. The fact is, that we see in the 
‘gross, with all its leading features strongly brought out, what 
‘they saw in detail, and with a natural attention to minutia, 
“which escape our notice. We are at a better distance from the 
‘picture for effect. It is only on this principle that we can ac- 
count for the apathy which prevails among so large a portion 
‘of our countrymen on a subject in which posterity will think 
‘that the whole nation must, at this period, have taken a lively 
‘interest,—the general diffusion of the benefits of education by the 
‘introduetion of a system admirably calculated. to facilitate its 
“process. 

‘It will be said, perhaps, that this is an unjustifiable reflection. 
“on a nation, ih all parts of which societies are forming, and plans 


‘are in agitation, forthe establishment of schools. The respect- 
‘able list of subscribers to the national society instituted for this 
‘purpose may also be quoted against us, “But it must be remem- 
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bered, that those who’ have caught what may well be called 
“ fhe sacred flame” of zeal in this cause, attract notice from be- 
ing in motion, while the listless stillness of the quiescents causes 
their number to be overlooked. We can only form a judgment 
on this matter by being allotted to encounter the prejudices, the 
lack of mformation, and the vis inertia that are to be overcome 
in stirring up a district to an active promotion of this great 
work. 
We are happy to admit, however, that there are many honour-_. 
able exceptions to this rule; many, who, like the author of the 
volume now before us, have put their hands vigorously and 
steadily to that mental plough, which will soon, we trust, brin 
all-the wild and waste intellect of the island into a state Pm 
tivation. May good seed be scattered in its track, and the 
blessing of the Lord of the harvest bring it to perfection! It is 
impossible to calculate the precise effect of this sudden and 
simultaneous exertion on behalf of the lower orders of society, 
but its obvious tendency is to promote their genuine and legiti- 
mate elevation ; an elevation very different from that which cha- 
racterized the mania, or masked the frauds, of the Panisocratists. 
On their plan the underwood was to have been brought into no- 
tice, not by the rapidity and luxuriance of its own growth, but by 
the downfall of the stately oaks of the forest. But Great Britain 
had the melancholy advantage of seeing a trial of their dread 
experiment, and the awful lesson was not lost upon her. Warn- 
ed by the mad and disgusting excesses of the helots of a neigh 
bouring republic, we dashed from our lips the intoxicating cup, 
which they drank to the very dregs. We, im our turn, are now 
exhibiting an experiment, the object of which is the moral and 
intellectual elevation of the lower orders; and its results, we 
trust, will be of a far different nature. From the high rank which 
Britain holds among the nations, and the consequent influence 
of her example, its success may be regarded as the concern of 
the whole world. It is evident, therefore, that too much. atten- 
tion cannot be paid to the mode in which it is conducted; and 
we hail with pleasure every judicious attempt to throw new light 
upon the subject. Among these Mr. Iremonger’s “ Sug- 
gestions” claim a very conspicuous place, both from the abun- 
dance and the importance of the matter contained in-them; of 
which we shall proceed to give some account. 
We have before borne our testimony, such as it 1s, to the im- 
portance of the improved system of education introduced tuto 
this kingdom by Dr. Bell, the characteristic features of which 
are the production of great effects from small means, the écone- 
my both of time and money, and the tendency yi —— 
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of order, industry, and attention. We rejoice in its rapid pro~ 
gress; and in spite of the insinuations, too illiberal to be worthy 
ef a more particular notice, which have been thrown out on the 
subject, we rejoice to see the church rising in her strength to 
claim the guidance and management of this powerful engine. No 
ene, who rightly appreciates either her sound and scriptural doc- 
trine, or her pure and apostolical discipline ; who has found the 
spirit of supplication in her admirable liturgy, or the spirit of 
wisdom and understanding in her full, yet concise, catechism, 
can doubt of the propriety of making our national religion the 
groundwork of our national edueation. It is an established 
truth, that the growth of the tree follows the early bent of the 
sapling ; that the germs of our most lasting attachments, and 
the grounds of our most adhesive habits, are formed in the duc- 
tile and impressible season of youth. It is evident, therefore, 
that the only security for the maimtenance of that veneration for 
our national religion, which is an inheritance from those, who, 
in the good cause of its establishment and preservation, counted 
not their lives dear to them, is the ensuring to the great body of 
the people av education adapted to its principles. With this 
view many societies have been instituted in different parts of the 
kingdom, the plans and proceedings of which are distinctly and 
usefully detailed in Mr. Iremonger’s publication, particularly 
those of the Hampshire Society, of which he is a secretary, and 
which has been distinguished for its judicious and effective ex- 


ertions. 


He was particularly well qualified for the task he has under- 
taken, by “an extensive official correspondence” in which he had 
been engaged, and which “ enabled him to compare the means 
pursued by other diocesan or district societies, with the plans 
adopted by the central committee at Winchester; not however 
satisfied with the partial advantages which an epistolary corre- 
spondence can at best afford, he is lately returned from a very 
extensive tour through the country, undertaken solely with a view 
of personally obtaining the assistance and advice .of those who 
have been his most active co-adjutors, and of enquiring into the 
pA of large or small societies, as well as of separate 
schools,” 
. The volume is avowedly, in part, a compilation; but the 
word must, in this instance, convey an idea very different from 
that of an excuse for idleness, which is generally attached to it. 
It is evidently a collective mass of information gained at a con- 
siderable ex _ both of mental and bodily exertion; and we 
think that the spirited manner in which its author devoted him- 
self to the task of acquiring this information would have entitled 
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him to public gratitude had he been even less successful in the 


search. 

He begins with an account of the institution and proceedings 
of the Hampshire Society, written with that sort of lively interest 
which shews that it is fortunate in having a secretary whose heart 
is im the cause. Our limits will not allow us to enter into any 
of the details which occupy the first part of this volume, and 
which are the fruits of the author’s laborious undertaking to 
enquire personally into the measures and plans of all the diocesan 
and district institutions. Those who are connected with societies 
of this kind, as yet in their infancy, or have it in contemplation to 
promote their establishment, will find the statement particularly 
useful, as affording them models of judicious arrangement, and 
enabling them to profit by the experience of others. | 

_ The resolutions of the society at Wandsworth (page 43), and 
the proceedings of the committee for the deanery of Tendering 
(page 65), are particularly worthy of attention. The whole ac- 
count is calculated to prove, that those difficulties which are dis- 
couraging to many in the outset, will vanish by degrees before 
the persevering assiduity of the resolute and intelligent pro- 
moters of the system. In minds of the proper temper for pub- | 
lic usefulness, resistance provokes exertion, and difficulty is the 
parent of success. 


The fifth chapter contains a collection of “ addresses” to va- 
rious orders of people, written by different hands, but breathing 
the same spirit of zeal in the service, and calculated to convey 
information and remove prejudices. In the first part of these, 
the address to the great, by the Rev. Thomas Scott, secretary to 
the deanery of Tendering, there is a short hint, to which we 
shall be glad to afford an additional chance of catching the eye 


of those for whom it was intended, 


‘* But shall the gentlemen of England take care of sheep and oxen 
only, and pay more regard to the breeding of cattle, to the training 
of a horse, or even to the breaking of a dog, than to the educatie 
of a countryman and fellow Christian ?”’ , 


The address to farmers, churchwardens, and overseers, written 
by the Rev. G. Heathcote, abounds in judicious, observations, 
and exposes most ably and satisfactorily the futility of the preva- 
lent grounds of objection to the education of the poor. We 
are tempted to quote one or two passages from it. : 

Tf, indeed, they were merelyto be taught to read, it might be 
doubtful whether such a degree of instruction would be an advan- 
tage to them or not; but it should always be recollected (though, 
unfortunately, it is always forgotten by objectors to the education 
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of the poor!) that when we propose to teach the children of the 
poor to read, the great object is, to make use of this ability to read, 
when they have acquired it, for a particular purpose, viz. that of in- 
structing them in the doctrines and duties of the Christian Religion ; 
that, being brought up in the fear of God and the faith of the gospel 
of Christ, they may be useful, sober, and honest members of society 
in this world, and obtain eternal happiness in the next. This, I say, 
is the great object, and the art of reading is to be considered as only 
subservient to it, The extreme ignorance of those poor persons who 
have never been at school, as to the nature, history, and obligations 
of their religion (notwithstanding all the pains taken to instruct 
them) is truly lamentable! Every parish minister who has been ac- 
customed to prepare his young parishioners for confirmation will 
attest this fact. : 

‘¢ Recollect farther, how useful the knowledge of reading is to the 

rin the case of severe illness. tis proper that the minister of a 
parish should visit the sick; and his business then is not only to pray 
with them, but to enlighten their minds with religious instruction, and 
to excite in them true faith and repentance. Judge then, how 
difficult it must be to inform the ignorant, or to awaken hardened 
and thoughtless sinners to a sense of their spiritual danger at such a 
moment, if they are unable to read! Bodily pain and disease dis- 
ttact and weaken the understanding: and hence it is found that ig- 
norant persons, labouring under sickness, are slow in comprehend- 
ing spiritual information and advice, and that their attention can be 
kept up. only for a short time. Little, therefore, can be taught at 
each visit; and, except in lingering diseases, many visits can seldom 
be made before the sufferer is either insensible or deceased. On 
the other hand, when those persons are afflicted with sickness who 
have been taught to read in their youth, and have been otherwise 
well instructed, the minister generally finds them not only ac- 
quainted with the gospel truths, and constantly capable of under- 
standing his observations, but he is enabled, by recommending cer- 
tain parts of the scripture to their perusal, and by leaving with them 
some suitable sermons or religious books, to continue, as it were, 
his instructions to them even during his absence: and it is a fact, 
that instruction thus conveyed by reading at this awful season, 
generally makes a strong and lasting impression.’’. | 

. “ But it is farther objected by some, that ) 

IT, When the poor are thus instructed, they become high-minded, 
and are above doing the work proper for their station. 1 much doubt 
the correctness of this remark. There may, perhaps, be some few 
instances of such an effect having been produced by education; but 
the generality of the children who have been brought up in Sunday 
and weekly schools will be found, upon enquiry, to have no such dis- 
position. ‘Those who have been instructed in the schools of this 
pans par with which I am acquainted, have, on the contrary, 
proved well-behaved, humble. and industrious, in whatever way they 
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have been. employed. The fact is, that the instances of high-minded- 
ness and discontent alluded to have been occasioned by the want of 
a more general system of instruction for the poor. For when there 
are few schools for gratuitous education, and consequently a small 
number only of the children of the poor can be instructed in them, 
among those who are so taught there may be some who, on account 
of the education which they have received, will fancy themselves 


Fee for higher situations than those for which they are designed. 


ut if ald were taught upon the same plan (which is the object of 
the new institutions ), it is obvious that no one could pretend to higher 
qualifications (with respect to instruction) than the rest; and, con 
sequently, the more you make the education of the poor general, the 
more effectually do you remove the ground of this objection, What 
is the case in Scotland,where all the children of the poor are regularly 
instructed in parish schools? Are they above their work in conse- 
quence of being taught? by no means, They are the most orderly 
and industrious class of people in the united kingdom; and you ma 
depend upon it, the poor people of this country, if properly and uni- 
versally instructed in what is necessary for them in ‘their rank of lifé, 
would be equally humble, orderly, and industrious.” (P.94—100.) 


The whole of this address does credit to the good sense and 
practical.wisdom of its author, and we join in the wish expressed 
in a subjoined note by Mr. lremonger, that it may be printed 
in a detached form, and widely circulated. me : 

Much good advice is contained in the addresses to parents ; 
and we would wish in particular to recommend the following 
enforcement of parental responsibility to general attention. ~ 


‘¢ Remember the solemn account you must one day give before 
the awful judge of quick and dead. Consider that the children en- 
trusted to your care will be strictly required at your hands; and 
that if their destruction be owing to your neglect, their blood will 
rest on your heads. Strive, therefore, to bring them up in the nur- 
ture and fear of the Lord. Use your endeavours to lead them in. 
the right way, and let your example be to them for good, and not 
for evil. Be frequent and earnest in prayer to the throne of grace, 
that they may be preserved long from all the temptations of the 
world, the flesh, and the devil: that the seed now sown in their in- 
fant minds may be watered by the dew of heaven, and bear fruit 
unto life everlasting. ‘Thus may you humbly hope for comfort dur-. 
ing life, and peace. of conscience in the hour of death; and that 
having seen your children adorn their high and holy profession here 
on earth, you may be able to stand in the last great day, and to say 
with joy and confidence—‘ Behold me, Lord, and the children whom 
thou hast given me.’ ” 


The last of these addresses contains ‘some useful hints to 
schoolmasters, or schoolmistresses, under instruction in the new 
system of education. | 
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-. The sixth chapter is devoted to.a discussion on the best mode 
‘of applying the Madras system to the education of the female 
poor, who are much indebted to the author for the very close 
attention which he seems to have paid to this part of hig subject. 
Indeed the minute imformation about “ straw plat, coarse and 
fine marking, binding petticoats, sewing gathers,” &c. would 
have led us to suspect that the title of M:A.. included arts not 
‘strictly academical, had it not been for an acknowledgment of ad- 
ice and information from some female friends in this part of the 
“ Suggestions.” We really thik no part of the volume more 
‘creditable to the author than this, because it marks so decidedly 
his paramount wish to be useful; and we can assure those of 
our readers, who are anxious to form schools on the new system 
for the benefit of the female sex, that they cannot apply to a bet- 
ter source for guidance as to their mode of proceeding. In the 
‘account of difierent female schools, which forms part of this 
chapter, we meet with a p%enomenon which puts m a strong 
point of view the great leading feature of Dr. Bell’s improved 
-system (p. 157)... “It is a remarkable circumstance, that the 
mistress of this (the Hereford) school cannot herself read. She 
was clected from her knowledge of work, and the excellence of 
‘her general cliaracter.” The fact also bears pretty strong tes- 
timony to the diligence of the ladies who superintend this esta- 
blishment, as well as to what we may call the judicious boldness 
which marked their choice. : 

The seventh chapter affords good instruction as to the best 
mode of deriving’ benefit from endowed schools. ‘lhe making 
admission into them a reward of good conduct in the néw 
schools, which thus assume a probationary character, seems a 
particularly desirable one. The author here also, with that evi- 
‘dent fecling of real interest which gives a pleasing character to his 
whole work, follows the scholars beyond the walls of tle school, 
‘and points out a method of retaining a hold upon them after their 
enirance into life, and influencing them to the practice of the 
good principles which have been inculeated upon their minds. 
{tis not a matter of mere speculation, but has been adopted in 
-the Circus-street school at Liverpool ; the regulations of which, 
-on this pout, will be found in the 179th page of the “ Sugges- 
‘tons, 

The remainder of this useful volume contains a great deal of 
“matter calculated to obviate the difficulties which are often met 
with in the first instituticn of schools on the improved system, 
_and also to prevent the evils arising from their mismanagement. 
In the first class may be reckoned the hints on the subject of 
building school-rooms, which are accompanied by a drawing of 
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some plans, with accurate estimates annexed. The latter con- 
sists of directions in the choice of schoolmasters, an exhortation 
to unwearied attention on the part of the visitors, and some very 
necessary advice with respect to the prejudices of parents, not 
the least of the stumbling-blocks, which caution only can avoid, 
and discretion surmount. The miscellaneous observations in the 
tenth chapter have the same character, and its concluding pas- 
sages relate to a subject of such importance in the. present day 
that we are tempted to quote them. 


“Want of room in the places of worship belonging ‘to our esta- 
blished church has long been an ipueaitiiced and lamentable fact, 
and though, in some few instances, individual munificence, or public 
spirit, may have been the means of diminishing the evil, still its ex- 
istence at all, where so close and indissoluble a connexion subsists be- 
tween the churoh and state, is a mortifying and painful reflection. 
To cement and strengthen, if it were possible, this union, should be 
the object of all who are concerned in our present national under- 
taking, and there is surely an imperious duit cin the constituted au- 
thorities of every town, where a school on the new plan is establish- 
ed, to give it their decided support and sanction. It is thus, by cor- 
dially co-operating with the clergy, and exerting their Mfluence as 
well as the means they possess, of extending and encouraging the 
pious work, that its success may be materially forwarded. When 
they witness, as they may do at the present moment, in many of the 
large towns, the want of sufficient room to admit into our churches 
the children now under instruction, when they look forward to the 
daily increasing numbers brought up ‘in the doctrine and discipline 
of the established church, they may, in their corporate capacity, 
assisted by the representations of the clergy, second and promote 
any legislative measures for the removal of this growing evil, at- 
‘tended as it is with so many mischievous consequences. If any con- 
sideration were wanting to awaken, and to bring into action the 
energies of those who can by their influence, by their situation, or 
by their authority, conduce to the attainment of this desirable ob- 
ject, it is the reflection, that we are now most laudably engaged in 
attaching the rising generation to our established church, in bring- 
ing them up from their earliest years, habitually to frequent our 
public worship, and shall we leave them, in after life, for want of 
the proper means of attendance, to desert that very establishment 
to which we are now teaching them to cling, as to an affectionate 
parent? Shall we leave them, after they have been accustomed to 
adore their Creator, Redeemer, and Sanctifier, according to the 
liturgy of our most excellent church, to go whither inclination or 
chance may lead them, because we are unable to provide room for 
them? Let us not be such enemies to ourselves, but let us follow 
up the good work we have begun by providing in time against an 
evil, which, if suffered to continue, may prevent the very end we are 
so anxious to produce! We should invariably bear in mind, what 
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was the original object in the formation of the national society—it 
was not merely to give education, abstractedly considered, to the 
rising generation, it was not merely to extend “i Age a system 
of education, far surpassing any previous mode of instruction, but, 
in 4 more important point of view, it was to employ that excellent 
tem to the best of pu , viz. the training up the infant poor of 
this country in the sound and genuine principles of the established 
church. On this ground, if on no other, it cannot be too strongly 
urged, that every school, conducted on Dr, Bell’s system, should 
either, by immediate correspondence with the general committee, or 
through a diocesan or district institution, connect itself with the na- 
tional society. Their plan of union is before the public—they seek 
no contro! over the internal management of any school-—they ask 
only concurrence with their general principles. Our end is the 
same, and should not the means we take to effect that end be uni- 
form? Should not the accumulated wisdom and experience of 
those, who have bestowed their time and talents on’this laudable ob- 
ject, be employed, in order to bring it to as great a state of perfec- 
tion as possible? Can the extent to which it is carried be either 
known, or appreciated, except by having one central point to which 
we can al] have recourse? one standard erected around which we 
can all flock? Those little deviations, which fancy may suggest, or 
local circumstances will require, though it may be advisable to check 
them as much as possible, do not in the least prevent the friends of 
the establishment from co-operating as a body, and by putting forth 
their whole strength, to ensure the ultimate and entire success of the 
great end proposed. To the national society should be confided the 
means of perfecting the work that is begun ; supported and assisted 
by the collective abilities of the managers of the different societies 
ready established, they will rejoice to accomplish their great work 
on a scale commensurate with its importance, and to produce that 
peace and prosperity within the walls of our Jerusalem, which can 
alone be procured by its being at unity in itself!’ P. 252. | 


A clear'synopsis of the Madras system in question and answer, 
and a catalogue of all the schools formed upon it, conclude this 
volume, which forms a valuable accession to the stock of in- 
formation before the public on this interesting subject, and will 
be found particularly useful as a guide by those, the remote- 
ness of whose situation renders access to the primary sources of 
information diffieult. 
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Art. XI11.—Memoirs of the Life and Ministry of the late 


W. Huntington, S.S. with an Estimate of his Character. By 
Onesimus. London. 1813. 


Tur dignity of our undertaking in the cause of the public would 
assuredly have kept us from contaminating our pages with the 
trash of which the pamphlet before us consists, did it not bring 
across our minds with irresistible force the twenty-first article in 
our last number on the ddmirable address of Dr. Middleton to 
the parishioners of St. Pancras, Middlesex, on the subject of the 
intended application to parliament. There is no vanity in 
thinking that we put the case in that article forcibly to our 
readers, We had little else to do than to state in appropriate 
terms the unavoidable inferences arising from the melancholy fact, 
that in Pancras parish there are nearly fifty thousand souls (we 
mean to lay some stress upon the word “ souls”) out of whom the 
church establishment of England has provided a regular place of 
' worship for two hundred only; and that a district in the same 
parish containing eight thousand out of these fifty thousand hag 
no place of worship in the communion of the mother church, 
being divided between catholic and dissenting congregations. 
That in a parish so circumstanced, self-constituted preachers 
should abound, can only surprise those who are ignorant of the 
greatness and littleness of the mind of man; great in its aptitude 
to receive spiritual instruction, little in its liability to be made 
the sport of religious imposture and impudent pretensions. _ 
The church of England was designed to be a visible church: 
it is in vain for it to say to the people—You that cannot worship 
within my visible pale for want of room, you must worship to- 
wards my porch, as the Moslems turn towards the tomb of their 
prophet; make your houses your exterior sanctuary; so long as 
you offer up to God your prayers and praises in the faith and 
formularies of the church of England, you are members of that 
church ;—but this the church does say in effect in the parish of 
St. Pancras; adopting a mystical divinity in its most practical: 
sense. The most fanatical sect that ever existed could not im- 
pose upon its followers greater absurdities, or lay a, better founda- 
tion for a wild and distempered creed: What are we then to 
think of those sons of the church who have opposed in parlia- 
ment the erection of a church more proportioned to the popu- 
lation of this parish; or.of the gross mockery of educating the 
poor in the established religion without providing accommoda- 
tion for them within the walls of the establishment. 


We were thrown upon these reflections by an accidental 
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perusal of the little work, whose title stands at the head of this 
article. We havé often looked with mortified and indignant 
feelings at the new and spacious structure raised by the very low, 
illiterate, and presumptuous person whose memoirs we have al- 
luded to, but slittle before the unhappy failure of the application 
to parliament on behalf of the cHurch and sound religion in the 
game parish. And upon reading of the success of this preacher 
calling himself a prophet, and comparing it with his deserts, 
we have blushed for human nature, and almost wept at the torpid 
indifference of the professed friends of the church concerning her 
vital interests. 

Whatever space the church of England does not cover (we 
do not mean with its glebe, or its tenths,) but with its pastoral 
care, falls to the self-constituted preacher as a sort of derelict 
portion, an hereditas jacens. It is his by right of occupancy. 
He finds the people reduced by spiritual famine to the necessity 
of taking up with an unwholesome aliment; which, in their for- 
lorn state, 1s received by them as manna miraculously afforded 
them. We have called these preachers self-constituted ;—they 
are more properly the creatures of necessity; they stand upon 
that authority with which the right to be instructed invests the 
poor: they receive a sort of negative ordination from the church 
herself: if she refuses to shelter her brood under her wings, 
and to point out to them their proper nutriment, they will seek 
for warmth in the dunghill, and rake in rubbish for the supply 
of their necessities, 

We have spoken our minds already in our last number on the 
inadequacy of the chapel system as a supplement to this lament- 
able deficiency of our church establishment. It is infinitely 
better than nothing—it is infinitely better than a meeting-house, 
ike that of “ Providence chapel ;” but it is shocking to reflect 
that it is all. ‘The church of St. Pancras is in some respects 
worse than nothing. It stands more “in mock than mark.” 
Like the sepulchre of our Lord amidst mosques and minarets 
and domes and crescents, it stands a melancholy and frowning 
witness of man’s ingrati(ude and inconstancy. : 

We have been, indeed, by these considerations, induced to say 
‘something on the pestiferous success of this preacher of preachers, 
‘who has happily preached his last. Those who are curious to look 
‘into the particulars of his life, or into any of his numerous and mis- 
~chievdus « ritings, will find him tohave been a manof strong natural 
‘parts, and of singular dexterity in availing himself of that gross ig- 
“norance m which the lower orders, till lately, have been left b 

those who are the !evitimate sources of instruction. Very illiterate, 


-but quick enough at seizing, appropriating, and accommodating the 
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language of Scripture, he has found the readiest ways of bringing 
the imaginations and affections of his hearers under the influence 
of his fanatical ravings. His great ain, like that of ail founders 
of sects, was to make himself appear the favourite of the most 
High; and with a shocking presumption, little short of blasa 
phemy, he has proclaimed himself to the world, and has per- 
suaded a vast number of weak persons to believe him.to have 
been fed, supported, or advanced by no natural or ordinary 
means, but conducted through life by special providences, re- 
ceiving his instructions and appointments in dreams, or inward 
suggestions, and avenged upon those who derided his preten- 
sions by the rod of divine justice. CD 3 

From cobbling, and carting, and coal-heaving, the finger of 
Providence, according to the testimony which Huntington haé 
left of himself, exalted him to a situation in which he was ena 
bled to draw from the bank of ignorance and credulity an affluent 
income, and to minister, or rather prophecy, (to use his own 
word) before thousands of silly beings, persuaded of his divine 
commission by his declarations in their favour, his adulation of 
the poor, his arrogance towards persons in authority (who, ac- 


cording to him, are all “ blind guides,” ) ‘and his cheap offers of 


pardon and reconciliation to the professing penitent. 

We have waded, with unspeakable disgust, through the stories 
which he tells by hundreds in his Bank of Faith, of the special 
providences on which he subsisted. If he was out of tea, or had 
a hole in his clothes, or was threadbare, hungry, or cold, his 
breakfast table was supplied from an. unknown hand; a pair of 
small-clothes, or a surtout coat, found its way to him, he knew 
not by what human agency, and always fitted him with exactness ; 
the river threw its fish from day to day upon its banks; the’ silver 
eels lay invitingly on the surface of the pool; mortal combats 
took place in the air, and wounded partridges fell expiring at his 
feet ; money came whenever his wants were urgent, and sometimes 
the “ splendid shilling,” threw itself on his path. A horse to ride 
on, or a bed to sleep on, were equally obsequious to his wishes. 
He not unfrequently compared himself to Moses and Elijah, a 
condescended to say, he was sometimes “ as bad off (this is his exact 
phrase) as poor Paul.” Sometimes he gave Providence, im his 
prayers, an alternative: he must have. “ more strength, ‘less 
work, or a horse.” In the end, however, the point was determined 
for him. He was well and gratuitously mounted by some of his 
followers, and obtained a pair of riding breeches, which ‘pre- 
cisely fitted him, without any measure having been taken. He 
was entirely maintained by these wind{falls, which came always-‘m 


obedience to his prayers; aud his.wife, being directed to pray 
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for a’ sapply of child-bed linen, took care to desire that they 
might come ready made, as time was pressing ; and so accordingly 
it Geaptiied: At times, however, he deemed the hand of Pro- 
vidence too slow in attending to his requests, and on all such oc- 
casions he states himself to have wavered in his faith. 

It was in our power to have filled many pages with ludicrous 
extracts, but we feel that we are treading on the confines of 
sacred ground—too near to that which is tremendously awful to 
permit us to indulge in merriment. God forbid! that this Journal 
should supply one profane jest to irreligious levity—that it should 
seem to favour those (if there be any such) who from their couches 
of preferment look downwith scorn upon the pious effusions of the 
humble poor, or the active ministry of the devout dissenter—or 
that it should for one moment forget that religion consists not in 
exterior observances, or im the cold discharge of official duty, but 
in the strength of a scriptural faith, and in holiness of heart and 
practice. And let it be once for all understood, that we love 
and venerate the establishment, not for its own sake, but as the 
depository and the source of vital and efficient religion. 

What the real doctrines of Mr. Huntington were, if he sin- 
cerely entertained any, we have not been able to discover with 
certainty. “ Natural affections” he acknowledges to be “ some 
of the best rags of our fallen nature ;”’ but “ neither natural af- 
fections, nor universal charity,” according to him, “ shall be 
found among the redeemed of God.” 

We will not sully any more paper with such profane nonsense, 
except to say, that his remains are buried, or rather inhumated 
by his own desire, without any rites of sepulture: and, according 


‘to his biogtapher, of whom we say nothing, because we know 


nothing, the following epitaph, dictated by himself, some time 
before his death, denotes the spot where his corpse has been de- 
ited. “ Here lies the coal-heaver; who departed this life 
uly 1, 1813, in the 69th year of his age, beloved of his God, 
but abhorred of men. ‘The omniscient Judge, at the grand 
assize, shall ratify and confirm this, to the confusion of many 
thousands ; for England, and its metropolis, shall know, that there 
been a prophet among them. W.H. §.S.” * 
Yet the chapel in which this man preached was built by the 
gratuitous zeal of his followers, and at his own desire transferred 
to the prophet himself: while the zeal of the legislature of the 
united kingdom affords only a receptacle to two hundred of the 
pious and sober communicants of the church out of a population 
of near fifty thousand. We may apply ia a ditera/ sense to the 
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church of St. Pancras, what this intended prophet used impudently 
to say in a figurative sense of our holy and venerable church: in 
general, that it affords only “a thimble-full of sound evangelical 
divinity.” 
We will conclude these few remarks with expressing a fervent 
hope that the legislature, in return for the blessings bestowed on 


this favoured land, will make suitable provision for the honour | 


and worship of God; that they will “ set the feet” of us the 
children of the church “ in a large room.” And as we have heard 
of the royal wish that every poor man in this kingdom may be 
able to read his Bible, may we be permitted to add our humble 
prayer, that every poor man may be able to read it comfortably 
within the walls of our national church. , 


Art. XIV.—An Appeal to the Protestants of Great Britain 
and Ireland on the Subject of the Roman Catholic: Question, 
Jirst published in the Papers of the Protestant Union, in Reply 
to a late Address by Charles Butler, Esq. London, 1843.. 


WéE do most sincerely lament that the little room which is left 
us, makes it impossible for us to do justice to the anonymous pam- 
phlet whose title we have above announced. Although there 
are some inadvertencies in the language, and evident marks of 
haste throughout the composition, we will venture to say there is 
ae a better and a fairer piece of controversial writing to be 
found. 

If there be any thing in the internal evidence of a book which, 
like the lines of physiognomy, gives one. a peep into the soul, we 
should be induced by the testimony which this publication af- 
fords, to say, that the writer must be a person highly deserving 
the confidence of the protestants of Great Britain and Ireland to 


whom he makes his vigorous appeal. But he must entitle himself to 


their attention on another account. As he undertakes to instruct 
his countrymen, he should be wise as well as good. If candid 
Statement, sound argument, comprehensive: views, and sober 
feelings, stamp a character of wisdom upon a literary production, 
then-we think the pamphlet before us may be safely pronounced 
wise. 

With the address of Mr. Charles Butler on the subject of the 
catholic claims no general reader can well be unacquainted, 


such has been the assiduity with which it has been cireulated. 
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The object of this anonymous pamphlet is to state, in plain lan 
guage, why the writer is not one of those whom Mr. Butler has 
convinced cither of the policy or safety of admitting the Roman 
catholics to legislative or high official power in this protestant 
-state. Nothing that Mr. Butler, or, indeed, any of the advocates 
of the catholic pretensions, have brought forward in their behalf, 
is here without a modest, full, and sensible reply. 

The anxious efforts which have been used to confound the 
ideas of toleration and religious liberty with positive, political 
power, are slightly discussed, This distinction has been so fre- 
quently and so satisfactorily explained, and, we may say, 1s be- 
come now so generally felt and acknowledged, that it really calls 
for no further illustration. It seems, indeed, to have been the 
main object of this address to bring universally before the public 
| some important facts which have been hitherto viewed only 
i through distorting mediums, altogether misunderstood, or im- 
ai perfectly known, and to deduce such plain inferences from them as 
! cannot but come home to the intelligence of every educated man. 
The pamphlet does ample justice to Mr. Butler’s ingenuity mm 
i the management of his side of the argument, and gives due credit 
| ‘to “ the happy art with which he endeavours to press into his 
service both the church of England and dissenters.” ‘“ ‘To the 
latter,” says our author, “ he talks in a phraseology very little in 
‘use i the church to which he belongs. He enters into all those 
shades and gradations of persecution and toleration which are so 
familiar to the dissenters who have so well studied them, just as if 
the church of Rome had lectured upon them in her colleges, and 
supported the rights of conscience by her councils and her bulls. 
‘This is flattering to the dissenters. To our venerable national 
church he turns round; and notwithstanding the lowering aspect 
which she bas ever thrown upon the church of Rome, he coquets 
and caresses her with all the ease and confidence of an old ac- 
quaintance ; and would persuade her that ahappy reunion would 
be.a noble project; leaving her to guess how it would increase 
her means of fulfilling the great ends of her institution, and 
whether such an amalgamation would end in making the whole 
mass papal or protestant.” | 

Atis difficult to say what part of the argument is most ably 
executed by this anonymous writer. His cautions to dissenters 
against the gentle overtures of Mr. Butler are certainly not 
among the least powerful. He conjures them in dignified terms 
not to disgrace themselves by “ attempting to obtain in an in- 
direct manner what they might apprehend would not be conceded 
| on an open and fair statement of their real situation, views, and 
| claims.” And cites a passage or two from the lectures: at 
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Salter’s Hall, which rank among the best productions of the dis- 
senters, and- which were delivered for the very purpose of op- 
posing the corruptions of popery, one of which concludes thus: 
“This cause (truth and liberty) protestant dissenters humbly 
plead with God and man, well knowing it is our interest and 
duty so to do; for it is easy to foresee, if popery should ever re- 
turn hither, who are likely to be its first, though not its only 
sacrifice.” ‘The writer then in a very successful strain of irony, 
entreats such of the dissenters as are simple enough to make acom. 
mon cause with the Roman catholics, at least to ascertain before- 
hand, whether the Roman catholics will ultimately make a 
common cause with them. He wishes them, if they commit 
themselves to this strange connection, to try the sincerity of their 
allies by proposing certain stipulations. ‘ Let them,” says the 
writer, “ at least demand a pledge from that class of -catholies, 
and to receive it from those alone’ who have power to give it ; 
let them require it at the hands of the pope himself, that the 
catholics will not accept the boon, or, as tliey call it, the mght 
they ask for, unless the protestant dissenters are included in the 
saiae act .of the legislature, and benefited to the same. extent. 
Let them ask for a concordat or a bull to sanction the union of 
Roman catholics and protestant dissenters; let them require it 
to be stipulated, that if the catholic religion should ever prevail 
in this empire, that the Romish church shall acknowledge and 
maintain that a protestant, whether dissenter or otherwise, has 
indefeasible right to worship God, and propagate his re- 
ligious tenets when and as he pleases.” 
This part of the subject 1s concluded by a passage in the 
speech of the Marquis of Halifax to the dissenters in 1687, upon 
occasion of James the Second’s declaration of indulgence, which 
is so spiritedly characteristic that we cannot help laying it be- 


fore our readers, 


“¢ You cannot,’ says the marquis, ‘ therefore, reasonably flatter 
yourselves, that there is any inclination to you. ‘lhey never pre- 
tended to allow you any quarter, but to usher in liberty for them- 
selves under that shelter. I refer you to Mr, Coleman’s letters, and 
to the journals of parliament, where you may be convinced, if you 
- can be so mistaken. as to doubt; nay, at this very hour, they can 
hardly forbear, in the height of their courtship, to Jet fall hard words 
of you, So little.is. nature to be restrained, it wil) start,out some- 
times, disdaining to submit to the usurpation of art and interest. 
This alliance; between liberty and infallibility, is bringing together 
the two most contrary things that are in the world. The church of 
Rome doth not only dislike the allowing liberty, but by its princi le 
_ it cannot do it. Wine:is'not more expressly forbidden to the Mahe- 
metans, than giving heretics liberty is to papists: they arc no more 
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able to make good their vows to you, than men married before, and 
their wife alive, can confirm their contract with another. The con- 
tinuance of their kindness would be a habit of sin, of which they are 
to repent, and their absolution is to be had upon no other terms 
than their promise to destroy you. You are therefore to be hugged 
now, only that you may be the better squeezed at another time, 
There must be something extraordinary when the church of Rome 
setteth up bills, and offereth plaisters for tender consciences ; by all 
that hath hitherto appeared, her skill in chirurgery lieth chiefly in a 
uick hand, to cut off limbs: but she is the worst at healing of any’ 
at ever pretended to it. To come so quick from one extreme, is 
such an unnatural motion, that you ought to be upon your guard. 
The other day you were sons of Belial, now you are angels of light. 
This is a violent change, and it will be fit for you to pause upon it 
before you believe it: if your features are not altered, neither is 
their opinion of you, whatever may be pretended. Popery now is 
the only friend to liberty, and the known enemy to persecution: the 
men of Taunton and Tiverton are above all other eminent for loy» 
alty. The quakers, from being declared by the papists not to be 
Christians, are now made favourites, and taken into their particular 
protection ; they are on a sudden grown the most accomplished men 
of the kingdom in good breeding, and give thanks with the best 
‘grace in double refined language. So that I should not wonder, 
ough a man of that persuasion, in spite of his hat, should be mas- 
ter of the ceremonies. Not to say harsher words, these are such 
‘very new things, that it is impossible not to suspend our belief; till, 
‘by a little more experience, we may be informed whether they are 
realities or apparitions.’ ’’ P. 36. 


_ The observations contained in the following passage are equally 
eae of the consideration of those who feel the value, and are 
capable of estimating the danger of the church of England :— 


** Now if the removal of the disability to purchase advowsons 
would essentially benefit the Roman catholics, how can Mr, Butler 
_ in any fairness tell us, they seek not to interfere with the church of 

England? or with her hierarchy? I will not say what Mr, Butler 


personally seeks ; but till there be some such formal renunciation 


of the church in Ireland, as the pope and his clergy themselves 
think to be binding, I shall not be able to place implicit confidence 

"In. a private gentleman, whose authority to make any such declara- 

» tion as Mr. Butler makes, the ehurch of Rome ean, in the mostcon- 
venient manner, disavow. But Mr. Butler is quite in error t- 

ing the views of the church of Rome upon the national church in 

{reland. The Rev. T. Le Mesurier says, in his PlainStatement’ 

lately published, * Nor should it be considered as a trivial matter, that 

at this day, every archbishop and bishop of the established church, 

__ in that part of the united kingdom, has his re double’ (counter- 

_ part) ‘ofthe Romish persuasion ; and it is'a fact very worthy of ob- 


servation, that every one of these popish prelates, after his confirma- 
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tion at Rome, actually makes it a point to be formally enthroned in 
the very cathedral which appertains to the see, whose title amongst 
his fellow Romanists he bears, and which they consider as his: thus 
keeping up, in the most pointed manner, what in the law phrase is 
ores a continual claim to those possessions, and those honours of 
which he considers himself as impiously dispossessed.’ 30. 


On the declaration of Mr. Butler, that it is not an article of 
the catholic faith that the pope is infallible, the writer comments 
with great foree. He observes upon the difficulty of framing an 
oath to bind the conscience of a Roman catholic, when his re- 
ligion or church is the subject. | 


“« If they do not hold that the pope is infallible, they certainly do 
hold that infallibility is to be found somewhere in the church, This 
is perfectly clear from multitudes of documents. I will just quote 
Dr. James Butler’s catechism, recommended by the four Roman 
catholic archbishops of Ireland, and which is now in general use. It 
puts the question, ‘Can the church err in what it teaches?? A. 
‘ No; because Christ promiseth to the pastors of his church, ‘ Bes 
hold, I am with you all days, even to the consummation of the world.’ 
Matt. xxviii. 20.—Q. ‘ Who is the visible head of the church?’ 
A. ¢ The pope; who is Christ’s vicar on earth, and supreme visible 
head of the church,’ ‘Q. Are all obliged to be of the true church ?° 
A. ‘Yes: no one can be saved out of it.’” 


As to the tenet of the church of Rome, that no one can 
be saved out of it, Mr. Butler, according to the pamphlet, 
“turns round and runs away,” “ begging leave not to enter into 
the discussion of the question.” ‘ In doing which,” says 
our author, “ he acted wisely, because he knows that, of all the 
tenets imputed to the church of Rome, it is the least possible to 
deny this to be one.” But Mr. Butler says that this objection 
cannot be urged by a protestant of the established church, as the 
Athanasian creed forms part of Ler writings. Upon which the 
pamphlet asks, “ what has the Athanasian creed to do with 
it? The Athanasian creed does not teach that ne man can be 
saved out of the church of England.” 

We were as much surprised as the writer of the pamphlet at 
Mr. Butler’s assertion, that “a protestant of the. established 
church swears that the doctrine, of transubstantiation is damu- 
able.” And we ask with this writer, “ where is such an oath to 
be found?” We know what is said of it in the 28th article of 
the church, but we know not where we are made to say or to 
swear that it is damnable. The only answer therefore to this 
assertion which occurs to the protestant advocate is, that the fact 
is not so; and thé same answer may be made to the assertion 
alluded to in p. 11, “ that the children of the English Roman 
catholic poor are sometimes forced into ere: schools. 
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On the question whether it is still an article of the Romish 
church that “ it is lawful to break faith with heretics,” the reasoning 
in this little tract is very forcible. It is clear that the Emperor 
Sigismund gave a safe conduct to John Huss; it is equally clear 
as a fact, that this virtuous and holy man was delivered by the 
church, on account of his doctrines, te the secular arm, and burnt 
alive, although i€ was on the faith of this conduct that he attended 
the council which condemned him as a heretic. It does not ap- 
pear that the doctrine declared by this council has ever been 
disclaimed by the church of Rome, 


' Dr. De la Hogue tells us, it is true, that the council of Basle pro- 
posed safe conducts to the Bohemians, and that the council of Trent 
proposed safe conducts to the Germans, and he argues very absurdly 
as I think) that these councils would not have proposed safe con- 

ucts if they had not thought the decrees of the council of Constance 
had been exorbitant; but he does not tell us that the protestant 
divines refused to come to the council of Trent, unless they had the 
fullest assurance that the pledged public faith should not be violated 
by that council, And in the safe conduct granted by the council of 
‘Trent to those divines, it is expressly mentioned that the council 
would keep good faith with these persons, and not avail itself of the 
precedent afforded by the council of Constance, from which they 
differed on this point and for this time. This is certainly a plenary 
acknowledgment that the council of Constance had made the 
offensive deeree in question, which the council of Trent did not see 
good to revoke, but only to dissent from it in that point, and for that 
time. The protestant i however did not see they were safe for 
all this professed candour, for when the safe conduct came, under 
the authority of the council, they found that the pope had not signed 


it, and thus he had dexterously left himself at liberty to disavow any 
act done by the council.” 


But the very apologies for the act of the council in question, 
distinctly shew the extent of the claim to independent power 
which the church of Rome arrogates to itself. “ In truth,” says 
a professor, “ it (the doctrine that faith may be broken with a 
heretic) leans upon this principle aloney which is clearly conso- 
‘nant to equity, that of two powers, each supreme in its kind, and 
altogether independent, one cannot prohibit that the other, when 
it shall deem it seasonable, may use its own right, and discharge 
its own duty.” From which mode of reasoning, a reasonable 
inference is’ capable of being formed, as to the use which the 
catholics would be disposed to make of power of any kind, were 
they once to acquire it; and how far the construction of detri- 
- ment to the church might induce them to disregard civil autho- 
ities, and religious liberties. The writer, whose work is before 

us, very pertinently asks how far those men ought to be eligible 
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to offices and situations which give power, and may give prepon- 
derancy, who are the instruments of a church which can teach 
that the safe conduct of a secular government is not of such force, 
that by it any prejudice may be produced to the catholic faith, or 
ecclesiastical jurisdiction. But Mr. Butler says, that “ if the 
council of Constance authorized the violation of the safe con- 
duct, it did infamously, and there’s an end on’t.” To which the 
writer of this appeal thus answers: “ I wish Mr. Butler’s de- 
clayation would make an end on’t, and of all other. difficulties 
attending this important question; but neither his declaration nor 
opinions, nor those of the universities to which he refers, can 
make an end on’t. 

Mr. Butler seems to have placed considerable reliance on the 
questions said to have been propounded by Mr. Pitt to the fo- 
reign universities. ‘The writer of the Appeal states his belief 
that the English catholics drew up the questions in their own 
manner: he denies that it appears that Mr. Pitt considered 
that the answers to them were to determine the whole ques- 
tion; he denies that it appears that Mr. Pitt was. satistied 
with them as far as they went: he denies that the universities 
were more competent than well-informed individuals to declare 
and pronounce the doctrines of the church of Rome: and, 
lastly, he denies the wisdom of the questions themselves. His 
observations on this head are so good that we cannot withhold 
them from our readers. | 


“« But if all my remarks upon these famous questions and answers 
are considered as being without force, I must still insist that the ques- 
tions themselves were not worthy of a great statesman to propound, 
nor were the answers such as to satisfy him, or to warrant him in 
taking them as a basis for the admission of Roman catholics to legis- 
lative and high political power in this protestant state. The questions 
of a wis@gtatesman, upon a measure which amounts to a total change 
of domestic policy, should be far more extensive and searching, and 
every answer returned by the claimants of political power should be 
examined and sifted in proportion to the anxiousness with which 
they pursue their claims, and the hostility they have hitherto shewn 
to our protestant establishments, which this change of policy must 


necessarily affect. The statesman has a right to know, and it is his 


duty to inquire, who, and of what character they are who claim ad- 
mission into the citadel of British power ; he, as a vigilant and faith- 
ful centinel, will demand, ‘ who comes there ?’ whether friend or foe, 
before he admits him within the portals; he will acknowledge no 
pieces of right in him who-approaches, unless the latter can shew 
is fitness for service; and his ability to defend and add strength to 
the fortress, as well by his personal and mental vigour, as by his 
faithfulness to the governor, and his regard to the indefeasible rights 
of his fellow-soldiers, without which there can be no harmony or re- 
ciprocal confidence, | 
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4 The offices claimed by the Roman catholics, or to which they wish 
to he declared eligible, were created not for the advantage of those 
who should fill them, but for the benefit of the public; and it should 
be the care of a wise legislator, that those who occupy them are of 
principles which do not render them dangerous to the public se- 
curity, and which make them feel an interest in the preservation of 
those establishments which the bulk of the community consider ne-~ 
cessary to their security and happiness. 

“‘ The peace and happiness of this protestant country require that 
the crown should descend in a line of protestant princes, who should 
be restricted from marrying Roman catholics, The enquiry should 
then be, as to what principles the Roman catholics hold, whether 
religious or political, which, on the repeal of all disabilities, would 
have an unfavourable efiect upon the protestant succession, For the 

urposes of this inquiry it might be asked, ‘ Are the principles of the 
Temes catholics friendly to the perpetuity of the crown in the pro- 
testant line? or would it not more consist with the policy of the 
church of Rome, and be more agreeable to the Roman catholics in 
‘general, that the monarch of the British empire should be a Roman 
‘catholic? and would it not be the duty of the members of that 
‘church to support a Roman catholic succession rather than a pro- 
testant succession? and would it not be within the policy of the 
church of Rome, in any competition between a protestant and a Ro- 
man catholic prince, to endeavour, whether by influence or otherwise, 
to obtain an alteration of those laws which guard the protestant as- 
cendancy? Other questions might be necessary, but true answers 


to these might shew the probable effects of the proposed measure 
upon the succession,” 


The principle of persecution is disclaimed for his church by 
Mr. Butler, which induces a question on the part of the Appeal 
writer, why, in the oath of her bishops, the following passage 
occurs: “ Heretics, schismatics, and rebels to our said lord 
(i. e. the pope), or his foresaid successors, I will, to my power, 
persecute and oppose.” He reminds him, also, of the pope's 
circular letter of the 5th February, 1808, in which that pros- 
trate potentate, relying still on his power over the conscience, 
‘States that he has rejected the article, proposed by Buonaparte, 
for granting the free and public exercise of religious worship to 
those who should dissent from the Roman catholic communion. 

. He reminds. him, also, of what his favourite Bossuet says on the 
. Subject of the spiritual legality of persecution. “ L’ exercise de 
Ja puissance du glaive dans les matieres de la religion, et de la 
‘conscience ; chose qui ne peut étre revoquée en doute—le droit 
“est certain—il n’y a point dillusion plus dangereuse, que de 
‘donner LA SOUFFRANCE pour un caractere de vraie Eglisse. 
“Hist. des Var. |. x. p. 51. Par. 1740. 12mo. 

_ As Mr. Butler produces several instances of intolerance on the 
part of protestants, for the purpose of pleading, as he terms it, 
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“a set off,” the protestant advocate meets him with great dignity 
and strength on this ground. Supposing the practice of pro- 
testants to have been sometimes reprehensible in this respect, 
still can it be denied that “ the principles of toleration, which 
allow various sentiments and modes of faith, are necessarily in- 
herent in protestantism, and that every instance of coercion or 
persecution in a protestant is a departure from his own legiti- 
mate i aig and that on the contrary, all toleration exercised 


by a catholic is a happy departure from the principles of his 
own church.” Again, 


‘‘ The principles of each are notorious, without any regard to 
practice. The Romish church considers her mode of faith perfect, 
er spiritual dominion to be universal, and her interpretation of the 
oracles of God to be unquestionable. She cannot err. If to-day 
were the first day of giving birth to such principles, it would require 
no effort of sagacity to predict, that coercion and persecution would 
as necessarily flow from them as light from the sun. The practice 
of persecution would naturally follow intolerance of principle. On 
the other hand, protestantism is the RELIGION OF THE BIBLE. It 
allows that book to be the standard of faith and practice, and it im- 
poses no specific interpretation of that divine and ILLUMINATING 
VOLUME, Protestantism allows its votaries to bring human creeds 
to that great touchstone of all truth; but compels none to reduce 
their interpretation of it to the imperfect standard of human creeds. 
It allows the right of private judgment in matters of religion ; which 
is the natural result of making the Scriptures, unmixed with human 


comments and opinions, the only infallible or CHRIsTIAN 
FAITH AND PRACTICE *,”” 


Thus our anonymous writer reasons, in answer to this great 
lay-advocate for the catholic claims. We regret that Sid Rave 
been driven by want of space to present our readers with a 
_very hasty and imperfect sketch of the contents of the pam- 
phiet. ;, But in justice to the author we must declare our opinion, 
_that in plain sense, solid argument, knowledge of facts, and can- 
did statement, it rivals the best controversial productions in the 
language, It stands amidst the vast field of disputation which 
surrounds it, like Pompey’s pillar in the desart. 


- 


* In the new catechism of the Galican church, published under the joint au- 
thority of the Pope and Buonaparte, we find the following questions and answers : 

Q. Is the catholic church then infallible? A. Yes; and those who reject her 
decisions are heretics, @. Has the church the power of making commandments ? 
A. Yes, undoubtedly. @. What does the third commandment appoint us to do? 
A. To confess our sins at least once a year to the proper priest, or any other 
who has power to absolve us. 


In the same catechism Napoleon is pronounced to be the anointed of the 
Tord by the consecration of the Pope, the head of the universal charch, and 
“those who fail in duty towards him are declared worthy of eternal dampation. 
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Art. XV.—Travels in Sweden, during the Autumn of 1812. 
By Thomas Thomson, M.D. F.R.S. London and Edmburgh, 
F.L.S. Member of the Geological Society, and of the Impe- 
rial Chirurgo-medical Academy at Petersburg.  Llustrated by 
Maps aud other Plates. 4to. London. 1513. 


Few countries ever presented a more extended or interesting 


field of research to the labours either of the political or natur: 


historian than Sweden at the present epoch affords. 

The deposition of a king without bloodshed ; the ancient con- 
stitution of a kingdom revolutionized without confusion; the vassal 
of u powerful tyraut raised by unknown intrigues to the sove- 
reignty of a foreign state, spurning the stepping stone to his 
acquired dignity, and pursuing measures ably designed for the 
good of his subjects; and the solemn abdication and_retire- 
ment of a sovereign of an ancient and distinguished dynasty, 
after swaying for seventeen years the paternal sceptre, are all 
phenomena in the history of mankind’ well calculated to excite 
attention. Under such circumstances, and with the promise of 
such details, Travels in Sweden in the Aytumn of 1612 have 
# yery prepossessing sound jn the spring of 1813. But, when to 
the accounts of the political state and resources of the country, 
so peculiarly interesting at the present moment, geognostic and 
mineralogical details are added, of a country, too, of most sin- 


-gular structure, and to which the attention of the naturalist has 


been most forcibly drawn by late discoveries of many important 
productions, we must own the prospectus of such a work raised 
mn us a yery high degree of curiosity; and from the bare perusal 
of his advertisements we could almost have ventured to promise 
Dy. Thomson that his quarto volume, illustrated by maps, por- 
traits, and other plates, would captivate the' public. Had we 
not, in the progress of the work, seen evident traces of dex- 
terous manipulation in the mystery of book-making, we should 
have been disposed to put a liberal construction on the word 
** profit,” as it is used in the following annunciation of the writer’s 


object in view. 


“ Having finished my History of the Royal Society, and being ac- 


-_cidentally detained at Edinburgh without any specific employment, it 


occurred to me that I might occupy the summer with considerable 
profit to myself, and obtain a great deal of amusement, if I were to 
iake advantage of the peace lately concluded between Great Britain 
and Sweden, and traverse part of that vast and interesting country,” 


To the above oblique advertisement of a work just finished, we 
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‘are somewhat surprised that Dr. Thomson has not added the 
information of his having begun his Annals of Philosophy. 

‘We will now embark with our author in this promising voyage, 
and in our progress with him hope to produce some not uninter- 
esting details for the amusement of our readers. Congratulating 
ourselves in the mean time that, our embarkation being only figura- 
tive, we are exempt from the solid mconveniences which beset 
the author, and which he has described with great professional par- 
ticularity, proposing a remedy to all future sufferers on the like 
occasion. ‘The sea ran very high, the vessel rolled about at a 
great rate, and the Doctor was very sick. “ 1 have seen,” says 
he, “ many things tried to stop this disagreeable malady, but 
the most successful is brisk bottled porter. A few glasses of 
this, taken after the sickness has continued a day or so, I have 
never seen fail to produce almost immediate relief.” The che- 
mical explanation of this remedy is,.it appears, very much em- 
barrassed by the circumstance that ale, although equally brisk, 
does not produce the same effect. However, as the fact stands, 
we think it at least a monument of the goodness of the Doctor’s 
stomach, though we are sensible that ourselves and our readers 
have a greater interest in its having left his head clear. These 
preliminaries being adjusted, we are informed that the wind 
settled in south by west by the.compass, and the not unnatural coa- 
sequence was that the vessel proceeded eastwards. As this was 
to be a.voyage of discovery, it was necessary, we presume, to 
make something like a remark by the way; and accordingly our 
author discovered that the colour of the water near the shore 
was green, but that as it deepened it grew darker. ‘This colour 
very fortunately reminded him of the blue cakes used by laun- 
dresses for bluing their linens, which he takes this opportunity 
of telling us that he has no doubt consist of cobalt blue mixed 
up with starch. | 

Safe arrived at the destined port of Gottenburg, having es- 
caped from the exactions of the custom-house officers, and | 
overcome the difficulties which a want of inns would naturally 
throw in the way of a traveller unacquainted with the customs 
and language of the country, we find him at last seriously ad- 
dressing himself to the labours of a travelling philosopher. The 
history of the town itself, statistical, political, and geographical, 
we must beg the Doctor's pardon for passing by rather unceremo- 
niously, and for proceeding to some details which are designed, 
we presume, to afford instructive information respecting the cus- 
toms of the country. ‘The Swedish meals differ, we are told, 
very much from the dinner fashions in Great Britain. ‘The hour 
of dinner with the Swedes is two o'clock, and the company be- 
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ing assembled, each person takes a dram of brandy and a morsel 
of bread and cheese and butter, by way of exciting the appetite. 
The principal point in which the Swedish custom differs from 
our own appears to be, in handing round the dishes separately to 


the guests at table: but our author has not thought it sufficient 
to satisfy himself with this remark, but introduces seriatim every 


dish in its proper order ; and we are assured that the vegetables, 
consisting of potatoes, carrots, turnips, cauliflowers, greens, &c. 
are handed about in the same way. “ ‘The Swedes, moreover,” 
contmues he, “ employ the same articles for seasoning their 
food as we do; salt, pepper, mustard, vinegar, &c. I was struck 
with one peculiarity which I had never seen before, (credat Ju- 
daus!) they always mix together sugar and mustard!!!" When 
we are told that the Calmucs feed on raw horse-flesh, and will 


_ride on their carrion dinners for a saddle, or that the Abyssinians 
_cut slices of flesh from their living oxen, we are satisfied at once 


of the barbarity of the people : we can infer the effeminate luxury 
of a degenerate age from the poet’s description— 


posito pavone velis quin 

Hoc potius quam gallina tergere palatum 
Corruptus vanis rerum, quia veneat auro 
Rara avis, et picta pandat spectacula cauda.”’ 


But that individuals eat mustard with sugar, is a peculiarity 
from which only the mind of a philosopher could infer any thing 


of importance. But let us return to the dinner, and see what 


fresh topics for contemplative wisdom may be afforded by the 


extraordinary practices of this wonderful people. The dinner 


usually lasts about two hours. On a signal given, the company 


all rise together and bow with much solemnity towards the table. 
~ Fearful that this act of reverence to an inanimate object might 


bring a charge of idolatry on the Swedes, our author supposes it 


possible that this bow might be towards each other; and after 


these profound investigations, we are conducted to the draw- 
ing-rooin to relax with the ladies. 


* Tt is but doing the Swedes justice to say, that their coffee is ex- 
cellent, greatly preferable to what is usually drank in England. Thit 


_ is the more remarkable because the Swedes import all their coffee 
_ from Britain.” (But alas! for. the imperfections of human nature!) 


** Swedish tea is just as bad as their coffee is good. If an epicure 
could transport himself in a moment from one place to another,” (a 


~ new idea) * he would always drink his coffee in Sweden and his tea 


in England. The Swedish ea is so weak, that, happening one even- 


_ ing to sit by a lady who was pouring it out, it struck me that she had 


accidentally forgot to put in any dea, and was pouring out nothir. 
but hot water. I took the liberty to notice this mistake, in orde. 
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as I thought, to prevent the lady, when the ¢ea should be handed 
round, from being put out of countenance by the detection of the 
oversight. My blunder occasioned much mirth, and the company, no 
doubt, set me down as a person very little acquainted with tea, It 
is not the quality of the tea that is bad, but the quantity employed 
is so small that you do not perceive the taste of it in the water; so 
that, in fact,”’ (gentle reader, what do you suppose the fact is? Why 
that) “‘ you are drinking in reality hot water, sugar, and cream. 
The Swedish cream, to do them justice, is excellent,” 


Our readers, no doubt, by this time will agree with us in con- 
sidering that our author’s noticejthat he was the person who wrote 
the history of the Royal Society was not altogether without its 
use. We might otherwise have quite forgotten that we were 
reading the travels of one of the principal chemists of the age. 
So far, it must be owned, Dr. ‘Thomson has been pouring 
out remarks with as little strength in them as the tea of the 
Swedish lady, but without either cream or sugar to make us 
amends. 

In examining the more significant parts of the work,: our ob- 
servations naturally divide themselves into two distinct heads. 
We will first consider the political and economical, and secondly 
the geognostic and mineralogical details of the country. ‘This 
division will be found to be the more appropriate, as it not only 
prevents the confusion naturally arising from the mingling to- 
gether of so many heterogeneous subjects, but will, we think, be 
‘found to be the natural distinction between what Dr. Thomson 
was competent and what he was wholly incompetent to describe. 

As there are no stage coaches in Sweden, (a plan to establish 
which is, however, given in detail,) it is necessary for every tra- 
veller to be provided with a carriage of his own. This matter 
being arranged, we are informed, as a guide to the distances of 
the places afterwards mentioned, that the Swedish mile is almost 
exactly equal to six English miles and two-thirds: but lest this 
descriptive combination of words should be liable to be misun- 
derstood, at the end of every day’s journey the distances of the 
different stages are given both in Swedish and English miles, 
_ prettily disposed in tables, and belpmg to apologize for the size of 

the volume. _ [in all these, by the by, we observe that the Swedish 
mile is made quite exactly equal to six and two-thirds’ English. 

Whilst cursorily speaking of the arrangement of the matter, 
which, we presume, was left to the publisher to set off to advan- 
tare, we cannot help adverting to the heads of the oo as 
being most technically disposed for catching the eye. e cus- 
tom of extracting all the leading features of a chapter, and placing 
‘ them in short, pithy sentences at the top of every page, at best 
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them to the Swedes at their own price. 


_ haps, for two or three hours. All the w 
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anticipates the interest: but in the work before us it is prodyctive 
only of disappointment. ‘Thus, when in turning over the leaves, 
we saw “conductof theCrown Prince,” “objects whichhe ought to 


pursue,” pompously displayed at the head of the page, we ad- 


dressed ourselves with great eagerness to the perusal of its con- 
tents, which are of the following character :— 

«« The Crown Prince of Sweden has an opportunity at present of 
making a figure not inferior to that of Gustavus Adolphus, a situa- 
tion in which it has been the lot of few men to be placed. By taking 

. , he may contribute essentially to 
drive the French beyond the Rhine, and thus not only cover his 
ailopted country with glory, but secure the liberty of Europe, and 
put an end to the dreadful evils which have flowed from Buonaparte’s 
unprincipled ambition.” 


No less seductive in appearance, at the present day, is the 
proud title of “ East India monopoly.” Which of our readers 
would not have expected from such a promise some new light 


_to have been thrown upon the important question which lately 


agitated the public mind? We are informed that there is a com- 
pany established at Gottenburg who have no vessels which go to 
the East Indies, but who are the purchasers of East India com- 
modities that are brought into Sweden PL Soca, and retail 

ight it not have been 


_pbetter to have adopted the method of an ancient writer, and 


have contented himself with grein | that chapter the tenth 
treats of what shall be seen in the sequel. | 


«‘ The appearance of the Swedish peasantry is very striking to a 
native of Great Britain, who is accustomed to so great a diyersity in 
the features of the people with whom he associates. The Swedes 
have all light flaxy hair, and aruddy complexion. I would say that 
a certain degree of flabbiness is visible in their complexions. There 
is nothing to be seen which indicates the existence of the stronger 

fo AM hy every one expresses a docility and good-humour in his 
Face, which I believe all Seory almost to a man. I have often gone 
into a cottage in the middle of the night, where the whole family, to 
the number of six or eight, were asleep in different beds ; awakened 
the whole family ; and sent the hollenkam to ramble through the 
woods in the dark, to a distance of three or four miles, in quest of 
horses. The family were made to get UP» and kept out of bed, per- 

ile they preserved the most 
perfect good-humour ; never attempted to make you stay all night, 
nor seemed to feel the inconvenience to which they were put. The 


_ scarcity of copper coin on the road was so great, that it was some- 


times impossible to give the postboy the sum which he considered as 
his due. In this case he continued to request you to remember him, 
with the most perfect good-humour and politeness, and never at- 
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tempted to abuse you, as an English coachman would have done in a 
similar case. On one occasion I offered a postboy a skilling banco, 
which was all the copper money I had in my possession. He returned 
it to me again with the greatest good-humour; and when I gave it. 


to a boy who was standing beside him, he seemed quite de ghted 
with the joke.” 


So much for their good-humour, and the docter’s idea of a 
joke. But it appears that they have some qualities to set off 
this amiable disposition, as they are always inclined to take ad-.” 
vantage of the necessities of strangers. The examples whieh 
are given us of this grasping disposition, as coming within our 
traveller’s own knowledge, are certainly singular. Havibs had 
the misfortune to break the wheel of the carriage, they applied 
for assistance to a country blacksmith, at whose house they were 
obliged to spend the night, and put up with such accommodation 
as his cottage afforded, ‘The fare which they here met with was 
not of the most elegant description, consisting of rye cakes, but- 
ter, potatoes, and eggs; but the bill next morning, if it had not 
been inserted under the head “ peasantry imposing,” we should 
have been inclined to have considered as an example of moderation. 
‘The charges were, for mending the wheel six shillings, for din 
ner, lodging, and breakfast, two shillings and eightpence; and this 
for the board and lodging of two gentlemen and their servant, 
which even taking the additional charge of eighteen pence for the 
horses into consideration, does not seem to warrant the accusation 
of want of generosity which is made against Olof Essen, not only 
in this place, but when the recollection is accidentally recalled in 
a different part of the journey. We must not think of travelling 
with Dr. Thomson ; and, perhaps, dining with him, if he es- 
timates cost in this way, might not be a very good speculation. 
Another example was given, with which our author was not less 
struck, or ourselves less amused. He lost a screw nail from sonre 
part of the carriage, which he replaced with an old nail procured 
from a peasant. ‘This, to his surprise, he was asked to pay for, 
but not having any change sufficiently small for compensation, 
he drove off without complying with the demand. This is 
brought forward as an instance of exaction; but as the doctor 
has so good a remedy at hand against extortion as a pair of light 
heels, we really think he might have spared his complaints... ‘To 
render these objects of imposition the more striking, we are 
favoured with an instance of Scottish generosity, which happened 
to our author some years before in an excursion through the 
Highlands. The partiality of Dr. Thomson to the north of 
Tweed is no new quality in our Scottish neighbours. In Dr. 
- Thomson it is carried to a very amiable excess. 
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At Stockholm Dr. Thomson spent three weeks out of the 
six or seven employed im this tour of twelve hundred miles. The: 
description of this city may, therefore, very naturally be expected 
to be the most finished and amusing of any in the work: and in 
this we were not disappointed. Indeed, it is this chapter which 
convinces us that, had it not been for the shortness of the time 
allotted to the journey, a sort of meddling activity of mind which 
prompted the traveller to treat of every thing, and the perpetual 
recurrence to the common-place book, with a view to a speedy 
publication of the journey, Dr. ‘Thomson might have risen to 
mediocrity in the class of modern tourists. ‘The following 
picture of the city is spirited, and contains fewer of those 
inaccuracies of style and language which swarm in other 
- Tn consequence of the great inequality of the ground, and thé 
abundance of water on all sides, it is not easy to form an adequate 
notion of the size of Stockholm. The best point of view is the little 
hill on which the observatory stands; it commands the whole city. 
You take in at once all the remarkable buildings, the squares, spires, 
streets, lake, and shipping. Nothing can be more romantic than the 
view of Stockholm from this place. The houses are almost all of 
stone or brick covered with plaister. The churches are mostl 
crowned with ificent are. The inlet of the Baltic cabin 
with shipping ; lake Malar scattered with little hills, con- 
stituting islands, some of which were covered with buildings or forts, 
while others are bare cliffs, or thick set with bushes or pines; the 
environs in every direction entirely in a state of nature: no marks 
of culture, and scarcely a gentleman’s seat any where to be seen ; 
but the remarkable inequality of the ground, the great proportion of 
~water, the abundance of wood, and the fine contrast between the 
dark green of the pines and the lively green of the oaks; the au- 
tumnal yellow of the birches, and the red of the poplar, formed a 
whole exceedingly pleasing and beautiful. Hardly a rock, I should 
suppose, exceeds one hundred feet in height; yet the inequality, small 
as it is, adds prodigiously to the beauty. Much of the beauty is 
owing to the lake, and not a little to the striking contrast between 
the magnificence of the city and the wildness of the environs.” 


Stockholm contains many beautiful public structures. The 
palace, which is placed in the central ‘island, is of immense ex- 
tent: The mint, the exchange, and the houses of the nobles, are 
of considerable consequence ; and a spacious and magnificent 
bridge joins the island to the continent, from the centre of which 
the finest part of the city forms a striking view. The streets/in 

‘ general are not regular,.and are mostly narrow. ‘The Swedish 
theatre -is very small, but neat. Short Swedish plays, usually 
vanslations from ‘the French, are here performed. ‘There. is 
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likewise an opera-house, which, though not splendid on the out- 
side, is very elegant within. It was originally destined for the 
exhibition of Italian operas, but for some time past all those per- 
formed in it have been in the Swedish language. Our author 
states that he spent much time in the nquiry whether the Swedes 
had any music which might be deemed national, but could not 
ascertain that they had. The music universally played was 
Italian. Although his request of playing a Swedish song was 
often complied with, the tunes, though pretty enough, were all. 
impressed with evident marks of being quite modern; and the 
resemblance which they bore to the Italian or French was too 
striking to be overlooked. sare 

_ But what shall we say to the critical dissertation upon the 
language, which follows in this part? When we first perused it, 
we thought that we were under some mistake in supposing 
that the doctor had told us, at first setting out, that he was 
totally unacquainted with it, and entirely without the means of 
making enquiry. But upon referrmg back we found it to be ac- 
tually true, that person who could not ask his way te an ion 
at Gottenburg fancied himself qualified to write a dissertation 
upon the comparative merits of the language at Stockholm. 
Are we to consider this as an unparalleled advancement in phi+— 
lology, or shall we set it down as foreign ornament and the venial 
flourish of a travelled man? We are the more inclined to this 
latter opinion, as we shall have occasion hereafter to observe that 
Dr. Thomson has not confined himself entirely to the observa- 
tions which he had himself an opportunity of making, but has 
sometimes borrowed with more freedom than he has thought it 
necessary to declare. There is, however, one circumstance from 
which we should be imclined to infer that the criticism comes 
partly.from himself,—an incidental comparison between the 
Scottish and English dialects ; at which, however, he gives it as 

is own opinion, that an Englishman would smile with inere- 
dulity or contempt. We are not at this present moment disposed 
to enter the lists upon the comparative merits of “ halfpenny 
and bawbie,” or “ cool and cawler,” but shall content ourselves - 
with the accidental circumstance which, in his opinion, alone 
confers superiority upon the English, namely, that England is. 
the residence of the court, and of consequence the standard of 
accurate and fashionable pronunciation. These strictures are 


concluded with the following opinion of the Swedish lan 
guage :— 


« Upon the whole, the Swedish language seems highly deserving 
of caativedion and reservation, though, from the sail population of 
the coyntry, and the little encouragement which authors experiente 
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in Swedén, the language can never cxpect to rival the English; Ger- 
man, and French, which may be considered as the three general lan- 
guages of Europe. Still it is probable, that the merits of the Swedish 
writers, and the merits of the language itself, will gradually give it a 
much greater currency throughEurope than it has hitherto attained,” 


But we are now to introduce our author in a new character. 
As a political historian he has undertaken to give an account of 
one of the most singular revolutions ever recorded im the page 
of history. it was with peculiar mterest that we turned to a 
statement which promised at least to be impartial, of events not 
the least perplexing amongst the extraordinary changes of modern 
Europe. But we found that the whole of this part of the 
work before us was a mere transcript of an account of late events, 
published under the authority of the present government of 
Sweden, and which has just made its appearance in this country 
inan English dress. ‘To this work an acknowledgment is made 
for about five pages relative to the conspiracy, whereas candour 
would have demanded that inverted commas should not only 
have been placed upon these, but upon thirty pages more, con- 
taining an account of previous occurrences im the life of the un- 
fortunate Gustavus Adolphus, which, in Dr. Thomson’s opinion, 
rendered the revolution not only justifiable but necessary. He 
tells us, as the result of his inquiry, that this monarch had just 
stepped over that line, whose boundary separates the allegiance 
of the subject from his lawful sovereign, and that his trangression 
rendered resistance in his people not only imocent but an in- 
dispensable duty.. He further adds, that this is a fundamental 
maxim of the British constitution. ‘This defence of those con- 
cerned in the dethronement of the king is introduced to us 
with a shew of candour, and a kind of mock reluctance to be- 
lieve statements so contrary to his former opinions, except upon 


evidence of undoubted accuracy and the most cautious in- 
vestigation. 


‘« Before I went to Sweden I was strongly impressed with a high 
opinion of the late king of Sweden, Gustavus Adolphus IV., as it 
‘had been drawn with so much zeal and apparent truth in the British 
newspapers. I disapproved of the Swedish revolution, and was eager 
to learn the opinion entertained of it by well informed people in 
Sweden, I had many opportunities of conversing on this subject with 
people of all ranks, both Swedes and foreigners, who had the means 


of accurate information on the subject, and no motive whatever to 
disguise their real sentiments.” 


‘To such an appearance of impartial and superior information 
we should inevitably have been dupes had we not before seen 
the work alluded to, and satisfied ourselves that it was upon this 
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manifesto of the present Swedish government, who cou/d have 
no motive whatever to disguise their real sentiments, that Dr. 
Thomson relied for his well authenticated facts. 

It is not for us to find fault with the attempted justification of 
the conspirators of Stockholm, but we must demur to the au- 
thority of anonymous publications and unauthenticated docu- 
ments ;—nay, we even think that British newspapers are capable 
of giving statements of facts full as impartial, and may be quite 
as free from any motive for disguising their real sentiments. We 
cannot forget that Gustavus was, for many years, the unshaken 
ally of this nation. We cannot forget that he was the only one 
of the sovereigns of Europe who protested with us against the 
cruelties and oppression of the successful usurper. If a small 
portion of that spirit, here stigmatized as chivalrous, which in- 
duced this monarch to send back the order of the black eagle to 
the King of Prussia, who had bestowed the same upon Buona- 
ee at his coronation, after the murder of the Duke d’Enghien, 

ad but inspired others of the northern courts, far different might 
have been the course of events from that period. Such conduct 
would, at any rate, have been — as honourable as the agree- 
ment at Erforth for the triple partition of the kingdom of 
Sweden. Although the unfortunate Gustavus is no longer the 
magnanimous hero of the north; although he has lost his flat- 
terers, and may be now more accessible to the voice of truth, 
we are not so much changed by his altered fortunes as not to 
admire the spirit with which he stood forward the champion of 
a just but declining cause, the avowed and unrelenting enemy 
of despotism and cruelty. We must ever lament that such a 
spirit was greater than the means of realizing its honourable pro- 
jects, not without a degree of indignation against those, who 
possessing the means, wanted the courage to follow the example. 

We subjoin the act of abdication said to be written by him- 
self; not as characteristic of bigotry and unworthiness in the 
man, but as a touching instance of resignation and anxious care 
for the welfare of his former subjects, 


“‘ In the blessed name of the most Holy Triune God, 

“ We Gustaf Adolph, by the grace of God, King of the Swedes, 
Goths, and Vandals, &c. Duke of Schlesvig, Holstein, &c. make 
known, that since on this day seventeen years ago we were 
claimed king, and with a bleeding heart ascended a tenderly beloved 
and revered father’s bloody throne, it has been our endeavour to 
_ advance the prosperityand honour of that ancient kingdom, indispen- 
sable to the happiness of a free and independent people. As we 
can now no longer exercisé the royal functions 
purity of our intentions, nor preserve peace and order in the king- 
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dom, in a manner worthy of ourselves and our subjects, we consider 
it a holy duty to resign our kingly calling, which we now do freely 
and without compulsion, in order that we may be enabled to live the 
reimainder of our days to the honour of God ; wishing to all our 
subjects the grace and blessing of the Almighty, and better times 
to them and their posterity. Yes! fear God and honour the king. 
For further proof we have composed, with our own hand subscribed, 
and with our royal seal confirmed these presents. 


‘« At the palace of Gripsholm, the 29th day of March, in the year 
after our Lord and Saviour's birth one thousand eight hundred and 
nine. | 
GUSTAF ADOLPH.” 

Most of our readers, no doubt, have seen the history whence 
this document, and every fact worthy of the slightest belief, 
have been extracted. ‘To these have been merely added two or 
three gossip stories, which were too incrédible even for the above 
work. | 4 

If we think some charitable drops of pity and respect were fairly 
i earned by the language and sentiments of the above document ; 
: if we call for some merciful allowance to the errors of a king, 
for the sgke of his misfortunes; we are willing also to do justice 
to the character of his successor in power, whose deportment in 
the extraordinary situation to which he has been raised is almost 
‘without example. We well remember the consternation that 
prevailed in this country upon the first intelligence of the eleva- 
} tion of one of Buonaparte’s generals to the supreme authority im 
the kingdom of our ancient ally: every precedent taught us to 


expect that the disciple would tread in the footsteps of his mas- 

ter. Little hope remained but that every effort would second 

‘the implacable hatred of the enemy of Great Britain. But to 
; ‘the Crown Prince be the glory of having consulted the true in- 
terest of his people to the exclusion of former prejudices—No 
H ‘sooner was the power placed in his hands, than he felt and de- 
‘termined to maintain the independence which it conferred. The 
‘part which he has had to perform was of the most delicate na- 
ture. Availing himself with the greatest judgment of the late 
stupendous events, he has raised his kingdom from comparative 
insignificance to splendid importance, and has caused its alliance 
‘to be courted, and its hostility dreaded, as in the more glo- 
: nious umes of Swedish history. ‘The Swedish army reorganised 
by his exertions, now stands forward in honourable array for the 
: liberties of Europe; and the talents of its leader are no mean 
-pledge of the ultimate success of the cause. 
| ~The Crown Prince, Dr. Thomson assures us, is very popular: 
| every body speaks well of him. When he passed by the ranks 
‘of the Swedish troops, he was received with loud huzzas. - He is 
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a middle-aged man, of a dark complexion, and an agreeable ex- 
pressive countenance, but a little distigured by the size of his 
nose. He cannot express himself intelligibly in Swedish. . As 
soon as he was elected to his present station, he.signed a renun- 
ciation of the Roman-catholic religion, and an acknowledgment 
that he had embraced the Lutheran tenets. At the same time’ 
he was baptized by the name of Charles John. Soon after his’ 
arrival in Sweden, he sent his family out of the country, 
except his eldest son, Prince Oscar, a boy about fourteen. 
years of age. Not a single Frenchman is employed either in 
the Swedish army, or in any other situation, and all the applica- 
tions which have been made to him by Frenchmen have been. 
uniformly refused. | 

Upsala is the place of greatest note in Sweden next to Stock-; 
holm. It is one of the most ancient cities, and was long the: 
capital of the kingdom. Many monuments of antiquity, a 
splendid palace, and a magnificent cathedral, adorn this small but’ 
regularly built town: it owes its present importance chiefly to its: 
university; which is the oldest and most celebrated in the coun- 
try, and 1s graced with many names, which will long be remem- 
bered in all the departments of science. ‘Ten pages of this part: 
of the work. are taken up with a list of all the different teachers 
as they existed in this university in the year 1812, not forgetting 
even dancing and riding masters. What purpose this uninterest- 
ing detail can possibly be supposed to answer, except that of 
swelling the bulk of the volume, (an object which by the by 
appears to have been considered as by no means unimportant,) 
it 1s difficult to imagine. 

The inhabitants of Dalecarlia constitute a set of men very 
different in.their habits and appearances from the rest of the 
Swedes. . They are to be seen in considerable numbers in Stock- 
holm, where they undertake the same affairs that the Highlanders. 
do in Edinburgh, and the Irish in London. _But it appears that 
they wear hats which have somewhat the appearance of those 
which are worn by our quakers, and our doctor therefore con- 
cludes, with all the simplicity in the world, for no other assigned 
reason, “ that the Dalecarlians may be considered as the quakers 

But if they resemble the Society of Friends in their hats, it 1s 
obvious that the parallel cannot hold much further, as their mili- 
tary character stands very high. They rose to eminence during 
the struggles of Gustavus Vasa, who was enabled by their means 
to shake off the Danish yoke, and vindicate the liberty of his 

Littie attention has hitherto been paid to sgriqulture. in Swer 
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den: nine-tenths of the land isin a state of nature. This is 
not owing to any defect in climate, but: to a want of energy in 
the e, who are content to tread blindly in the footsteps of 
their forefathers. ‘The summer lasts nearly five months, and 
most of the plants thrive well which flourish im Great Britain. 
The quantity of rain which falls is not so great as in our islands: 
but we must give the philosophical reason of this in the doctor’s 
own words, as it is a most striking instance of profundity of re- 
search. “ Great Britain then, there is little reason to doubt, 1s 
much more rainy than the part of the continent opposite to it, 
and in the same latitude. ‘Ihis is owing to the very changeable 
nature of our weather.” | | toady 

But to do justice to our author, we must abridge our remarks 
upon this portion of his labours, and endeavour to give our 
readers a rapid sketch of his geological and mineralogical ob- 
servations, ‘This is a department to which we were well assured 
he was perfectly competent; and we have to regret that the same 
hurry and inattention which we have hitherto found occasion to 
blame is here still apparent, though certamly ina less degree. 
The anxiety to get the volume out was so great, that he could 
not wait till the specimens which he had collected arrived, and 
was therefore, as he informs us, reduced to the necessity of 
drawing his descriptions from memory. Some difficulties he is, 
therefore, aware must remain unresolved till they arrive. 

Sweden extends in length about 900 English miles, but its 
mean breadth can hardly be said to exceed 200. It is divided 
mito three great districts, Gotaiand, Svealand, and Norrland. 
One eighieenth of its surface is covered with water, constituting 
lakes, at once the resource and ornament of the country. ‘The 
Vener may be considered in the light of an inland sea. ‘The first 
geological fact of any importance is, that these lakes are all di- 
minishing in size, and there is great reason to suppose that many 
of them will at last become dry. Dr. ‘Thomson noticed many 
instances of this striking diminution, which is attended with a 
correspending decrease in the size of the rivers. © This fact, 
which may be demonstrated in every part of the globe, has been 
brought as a proof, by the indefatigable De Luc, of the fallacy 
of the Huttonian theory of the excavation of valleys, and their 
own beds, by rivers. He has demonstrated by innumerable 
mstances, that which the present observation strongly confirms, 
that all streams have a tendency to deposit the earthy particles 
which they bring down from the heights in their channels, and 
this is most conspicuous wherever the current expands itself, and 
from its decreased rapidity has more leisure for this precipitation. 
This is more particularly the case in lakes, where many moun- 
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tain streams usually unite, and all at once being brought to-a 
state of repose, raise the bottom by their sediments. ‘This is a 
prmcipal proof which that. able philosopher brings, amongst 
many others, that our present coutinents are not of that incalcu- 
lable antiquity which the Huttonian philosophy supposes, and 
adduces the different instances of it as chronometers to prove the 
truth of the Mosaical history, with which the hypothesis which 
he opposes is totally at variance. A diminution has even been 
remarked in the size of the Baltic, and demonstrated by evidence 
which, to our author, appeared incontestable. We have to regret 
that he has not entered into the details of these proofs, so in- 
teresting to gedlogy. 
The country of Sweden is in general comparatively flat. There 

is, however, a range of mountains in it of very considerable 
height, which runs from north to south, and separates it from Nor- 
way. All the way from Gottenburg to Stockholm there is not 
a single declivity till you get within a few miles of the capital: 
nevertheless the whole of the kingdom may be considered of 
primitive structure. The great rock of which it is almost wholly 
composed is gneiss, which rarely puts on the aspect of granite, 
und occasionally of mica slate. Beds of primitive limestone, 
hornblende, and greenstone, frequently occur, but Dr. Thomson 
did not once meet with clay slate. ‘The transition rocks do not 
occur in Sweden, and chalk, the only one of the floetz formation, 
only just makes its appearance in the south. ‘The floetz-trap 
formation is widely distributed: the lowest bed is always sand- 
stone, having a peculiar character; it is white, and composed 
chiefly of grains of quartz. Over the sandstone lies a bed of 
-alum-slate, and over this floetz limestone. ‘The uppermost bed 
of all is greenstone: and it is a most singular circumstance 
that porphyry is said to occur amongst these floetz rocks, form- 
‘ing an exception to the classification of Werner. But Dr. 
Thomson cannot substantiate this fact from his own observation, 
not having had time to examine that part of Dalecarlia where 
‘it has been observed. It was an object well worthy of his atten- 
tion, and we are sorry that he did not undertake the investigation. 
The structure of this rock, which extends over a const 

tract of country, is said to be this. ‘The lowest bed 1s sand- 
stone, containing petrifactions ; over this lies a bed of porphyry, 
which is worked for ornamental purposes, and a coarser kind of 
- porphyry above this; the summit of all is a thick bed of green- 
stone, 
_ In the flat tract of country of the west part of Gothland, which 
is about fifty-three miles long and forty-one broad, there occur 
twelve hills, remarkable for the identity of their’ composition. 
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The gneiss has been traced under all of them. Their lowest 
stratum consists of sandstone, and their tops are crowned 
with greenstone. Their appearance is nearly as if the whole of 
this tract had, at some former time, been covered by these beds, 
which, by some unknown cause, had been washed away, with the 
exception of these masses, Speculations upon the stupendous 
changes which the surface of our planet has evidently undergone 
since its original formation are of little use, but to stimulate to 
Anquiry by exciting discussion. 3 
_ Another singular mountain, in the midst of a primitive coun- 
try, is Taberg. It is composed wholly of a mixture of green- 
stone and magnetic ironstone, resting upon a bed of loose sand. 
-Dr. Thomson has little doubt but that this loose sand passes 
under the ironstone, and his opinion is supported by the evidence 
-of others who have described this remarkable mass. ‘The bed of 
ssand is thirty feet thick; the upper stratum has been worked as 
‘au iron ore upwards of 250 years. 
~The independent coal formation occurs only at one place in 
‘the south of Sweden, namely, the neighbourhood of Helsingborg. 
All the strata of this formation corresponds with those of the like 
class in Great Britain. | 

__ The only alluvial deposits are the different soils which cover 
the earth, sand, clay, loam, and peat. Among these, blocks of 
gneiss are to be found, and even occur in the coal country above 
described. These fragments of rocks, far removed from any place 
where they are met with i situ, are by no means uncommon pheno- 
‘mena ; but their appearance is most difficult to explain: mm many 
cases too large to sanction the idea that they have been transported 
from their repositories by the agency of water: the most proba- 
ble conjecture is, that they have been expelled from the bowels 
of the earth at the time of the convulsions and subsidencies 
.which formed the mountains and their intersecting valleys, All 
the metals, with the exception of platinum, and those which 
q exclusively accompany its ore with uranium and tellurium, have 
| - been found m Sweden. A vein which had formerly been worked 
as a gold mine, is peculiarly interesting, as furnishing the only 
-known example of the occurrence of gold in situ. Tantalum 
has been found no where else, except in a single specimen from 
America. Cobalt, nickel, manganese, molybdenum, and cerium, 
were originally discovered to be particular metals in this coun- 
| -try: of these the most valuable and abundant is cobalt; it 
{ occurs in a vein of limestone, running in gneiss, at Tunaberg. 
{ The description of the localities of these different metals is very 

: _ But iron is the metal in which Sweden is peculiarly rich, and 
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which may, in fact, be considered its staple commodity. The 
magnetic ironstone is that employed for smelting; and Dr. 
Thomson supposes that one great reason of the superiority of 
the produce over that of other countries may arise from the 
smallness of their forges. ) 
The account of the minerals lately discovered in Sweden, and 
which are become well known in this country from the. sales 
with which the high price they have fetched have induced mdi- 
viduals to favour the public, will be found interesting to the 
amateur: although we cannot but expect that our author, when 
his specimens have arrived, and he is not in so great a hurry, 
will favour us with a better account of them in his periodical 
publication. The rage of collecting has set a high value upon 
pyrophysalite, gadolinite, sahlite, &c.; but after all, they are much 
less interesting than the sand rocks upon some of our own Coasts, 
and less instructive than the commoner minerals of all countries. 
We had marked many passages to prove the careless haste 
with which this volume has been brought before the public, but 
we have already exceeded our limits. A laxity of style is con-, 
spicuous throughout; but above all, a perpetual and most dis- 
gusting repetition of words in the same paragraphs, is one amongst 
those faults which we should have thought even a second perusal 
of the rough copy would have been sufficient to point out. For 
example, in pages 305—306, the word coal occurs no less than 
twenty-one different times; whereas on a trial it will be found 
that it need not have been expressed more than twice or thrice. 
Such negligence is without excuse. ‘To the same cause may 
we attribute such vulgarisms as, “ going snacks with a person,” 
“a law which smacks of the peasantry,” and others of the like 
description. Under an idea of rendering the work complete, it 
is swelled with patches of every science, intermixed with minutiz 
of the most trifling import. This heterogeneous production 
treats, in the same breath, of geology and turn-up-beds, the ci- 
vilization of mankind and the making of tea. Mineralogy, politics, 
botany, philology, dissertations on music, and essays on ship- 
building, succeed one another in rapid progression. ‘The same 
notion of rendering the work complete has induced the author to 
borrow large extracts from former travels and previous publica- 
tions: about one-third of the matter has been thus compiled. 
Had Dr. Thomson confined himself to the geology and miner- 
alogy of the country, and entered into details which he is emi- 
nently qualified to describe; had he taken more time for the 
arrangement of the scientific matter which he has been at the 
pains to collect; had he produced his observatious in a plain 
octavo form, and resisted the temptations of a hot-pressed quarco, 
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he would have conferred an obligation upon the public, and what 
he lost in profit he might have gained in reputation. _As it is, 
the general reader will be disgusted with the scientific details, 
and men of science will pause before they pay two guineas for 
the trouble of sifting information from so much rubbish. We 
cannot better conclude this article than in our author’s own: 
words. 


‘This fondness of travellers to shine in every department of sci- 
ence is very much to be regretted, It has led to an infinite number 
of mistakes, and prevents us from placing so much confidence in the 
writings of travellers in general. It would be easy to point out many 
British travellers even of excellent talents, who have fallen into this 
blunder, and who, not satisfied with writing upon those subjects with 
which they are acquainted, have filled their books with topics about. 
which they know little or nothing.” 


sé Mutato nomine de te 
Fabula naratur.” 


' We thank Dr. ‘Thomson for having taught us so exactly to 
} 


express our sentiments of the Travels n Sweden. 


i ‘The Article on Finance is intended to be continued in the 
Number. 
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